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Still on the Increase: 18 other models to choose from. 
Correct Craft boats are designed for greater eye appeal, 
better performance, plus unequalled construction. 




























36’ Sportsman. Sleeps 4 or 6. A real queen 
of the seas. Powered with 150. Graymarine 





$16722 
Twin screw, dual super six 427 Grays.............. 
RRR T LET UNOS i PERG Re ENED $20439 


AA, nnouncing e e e another new cruiser. 42’ cabin 


cruiser. 3 cabins: 2 complete toilet 
rooms with showers. Accommodations 
for 9. Now under construction for 
early spring delivery. . . Write for com- 
plete specifications, information and 
prices. 


196” Deluxe Custom Runabout. Real Value. 
Perfect in every detail. Powered with Gray 
100. From $3656 





33’ Fisherman with cabin under. A real boat 
for the sportsman. Powered with a super six 


330. $10054 


Over a quarter century of boat designing and 
building experience means assured deliveries 
from a dependable manufacturer. 


e All size boat trailers. Write 
for complete brochure. 








Sensational Atom 25. A family boat for troll- 
ing or water skiing. 25 h.p. Universal Atomic 
Marine motor. More h.p. if desired. $1270 


e A few additional dealer- 
ships will be placed this 
year. 


All models illustrated may be had 
with greater h.p. at a slight addi- 


tional cost. 


e Monel Metal gas tanks 
available in all models at 
slight extra cost. 





156” Junior, the favorite of the fleet—and 
the family—with dry Planing Rails and 4-45 


horsepower. Priced from $1610 
Visit our factory on U. S. #1 at Titusville or Plant +1 at ~ 
Pinecastle near Orlando, Florida. 
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The past several years have witnessed a decided 
increase in the number of boats, including 
pleasure, fishing, and other commercial types, 
built in Florida shipyards. This has resulted in 
a tremendous upswing in the demand for all 
kinds of marine equipment and service. Keeping 
pace with this demand, which is constantly 
augmented by the needs of visiting boatmen 
from other parts of the country, we have 
established 14 sales and service depots 


Marine Dealers in Florida 


and the 


ST. AUGUSTINE 
Diesel Engine Sales Co., Inc. 
L. C. Ringhaver, Gen'l Mgr. 
Telephone— | 237 


DAYTONA BEACH 
Oaytona Beach Boat Works 
701 S. Beach Street 
Capt. E. J. Waebber 
President & Gen'l Mgr. 


ORLANDO 


Square Deal Machinery & — 


Supply Co. 
1311 West Central Ave. 
P. O. Box 3348 
Henry S. Duttweiler 
V. P. & Gen'l Manager 
FORT PIERCE 
Equipment Sales & Service 
3312 Orange Ave. 
W. Bowman, Owner 
SEBRING 
H. N. Webster Heating & 
Cooling, Inc. 
Ridgewood Dr. and Euca- 
lyptus St. 
H, N. Webster, Owner 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Marine Engine & Equip. Co. 
1713 North Dixie 
R. L. Tarver, Owner 


FLORIDA DIESEL ENGINE SALES 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


332 East Bay Street ’ 


Bahamas 
MIAMI 


Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div. 


General Motors Corp. 
2315 N. W. 14th Street 
J. B. Huglen, Manager 
KEY WEST 
Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div. 
General Motors Corp 


c/o Thompson Enterprises, Inc. 


J. B. Huglen, Manager 


FORT MYERS 
Fort Myers Shipbuilding Co. 
109 Frierson Street 
Leonard Sims, Gen’! Mgr. 


TAMPA 
General Engine & Equip- 
ment Co, 
912 Grand Central Avenue 
J. H. Dyble, Owner 


OCALA 
Bailey Motor & Equip. ‘Co. 
415 North Magnolia Ave. 
C. V. Bailey, Owner 
TALLAHASSEE 
Arthur F. Swain 
711 Railroad Avenue 
Arthur F. Swain, Owner 
BAHAMA ISLANDS— 
: NASSAU 
Symonette Shipyards, Ltd. 
R, T. Symonette, Owner 





TALLAHASSEE 


on both Florida coasts and the Bahamas. 
These depots are fully equipped to supply com- 
plete service and parts for General Motors 
marine engines, including the Series 71 engines 
built by Detroit Diesel and the larger units 
built by Cleveland Diesel. Whether you may 
require a small part, complete overhauling or 
a repowering job, these dealers provide the 
answer promptly and efficiently. Be sure to 
stop in and get acquainted. 


JACKSONVILLE 
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FORT PIERCE 
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DISTRIBUTOR: 


Detroit Diesel Engine Division 
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KEY WEST yawew 








Cleveland Diesel Engine Division 


Jacksonville, Fla. GENERAL MOTORS 
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It was bound to come... and it’s here... the motor that makes outboard 
cruising not only completely practical but tops in cruising fun! Here’s 
Power for the job... reliable heavy-duty power that gives the comfort- 
able packet above an easy cruising speed of 15 miles an hour... top 
speed close to 20... and with two motors, close to 30 miles! Quiet, 
flexible power, superbly smooth at every speed from “‘wide open” right 
down to a drifting troll! Here’s new handling ease... Gearshift with 

. Neutral, Forward, Reverse ... and Roto-Matic Speed 
Control ... with complete Remote Controls available 
for placement at the helmsman’s hand. And separate 
large-capacity Cruis-a-Day Tank. And ALL at the 
25 HORSEPOWER — lowest price per horsepower in outboard history! 









_— 


ddl 


F.0.B. Factory, subject 
to change without notice 


Slow TROLL CHOOSE YOUR HULL...staunch runabout with shelter top 
ING or cabin boat with “‘all the comforts.” Choose your cruising country 
.-- broad highways lead to America’s loveliest cruising waters... 


ROTO-MATIC CONT ROL your outboard cruiser can be trailered anywhere! 
SEE YOUR EVINRUDE DEALER—Iet him show you the com- 
GEARSHIFT plete line of Evinrude models... Big Twin and Fastwin for 


cruisers, runabouts, large family boats... Fleetwin, Sportwin, 
AY T Sportsman for smaller craft. Look for your dealer’s name under 
CRUIS-A-D ANK “Outboard Motors” in the yellow pages of your phone directory. 


CATALOG FREE! Write for it today ! 
*25 O.8B.C. ified brake H.P. 
4000 RPM. Approved. high-speed a EVINRUDE MOTORS 1042.% 27 st Muwaucee 16, wis. 
operating range, 4000 to 5000 R.P.M. In Canada: Evinrude Mofors, Peterborough, Ont. 
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For Outboards, Too! 


Less than an ounce of 
Automatic Bilge Cleaner 
in water, rocked in the 
bottom of the boat, re- 
moves slippery oil and 
grease, leaves floorboards 
safe—empties clean: 


droppings, etc. 











R-e-a-c-h-e-s and Cleans 
Where Nothing Else Can! 


Eliminate the worst job on your boat! Just add a few 
ounces of Automatic Bilge Cleaner to the bilge water— 
and relax! Dissolves away all grease, slime and scum. 
Reduces danger of fire and explosion by mixing floating 
gas and diesel oil with the bilge water. 


No Scrubbing, No Scraping — it's AUTOMATIC 


Pump the bilge—and out goes the whole mess! Seasick- 
ening odors disappear. Gets the bilge clean as a whistle 
quick as a wink. Leaves no oil slick on the water. Use 
for cleaning top sides, paint and woodwork, also gull 


Non-caustic. 


Harmless to Paint, 
Woodwork and 
Fittings — even 
to your Hands! 


FREE TRIAL 


Send No Money! 

Mail coupon today for a 
quart $2 (gal. $7.50) C.0.D. 
plus postage, or send check 
and we prepay. Try it at 
our risk—if not delighted, 
return what's left and get 


full refund! 


























in ENGINE HEAD, MANIFOLD 
and WATER JACKET 


It’s rust and corrosion— NOT 
WEAR—that makes marine engines 
short-lived! The AQUA-CLEAR 
FEEDER stops rust and corrosion 
completely in old engines, prevents it in new ones. 
Easily attached to your present cooling system, it 
lines the water passages with an invisible, water- 
tight film that protects the metal surfaces. Rust 
can't form, because water can't touch the metal! 


Makes Your Engine Last Years Longer 


Better than fresh water cooling. 100% effective and amaz- 
ingly simple. No moving parts, no extra pumps to wear or 
give trouble. Much cheaper, too—only $30 to $50 for most 


hull. No need to haul your boat. Pays for it- 
self in repairs and replacements saved! 


GUARANTEED 


Recommended by leading boatyards from coast- 
to-coast. See the AQUA-CLEAR FEEDER at 
your dealer’s or marina, or use convenient cou- 
pon to order direct from this ad. Unconditional 
Money-Back Guarantee—if not more than de- 
lighted, return feeder within 60 days and get full 
refund. 


MAIL 
TODAY! 


Better, 
Cheaper than 
Closed Cooling 


pXol ty eae ay 
% FEEDER 


SUDBURY LABORATORY 
Box 607, South Sudbury, Mass. 
Dealers: Write for Special Offers 


City 


engines (see coupon for sizes and prices). No holes through , 
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© Gallon....$12.00 


(0 Model A—up to 75 h.p......... $ 30 
(J Model B—75 to 150 h.p........$ 50 
(0 Model C—150 to 250 h.p....$ 75 
C) Model D—over 250 h.p.......... $120 


LIQUID AQUA-CLEAR 
O Pint....$2.00 


O Quart....$3.50 





= = om 
SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 607, South Sudbury, Mass. 
Send me the Sudbury Products ordered below: 

AQUA-CLEAR FEEDER 


Sudbury MARINE 
WATER JACKET 
CLEANER 


A double-barreled attack on rust and min- 
eral deposits that slow water circulation and 
cause over-heating. Quickly opens and thor- 
oughly cleans waterjackets and passages. Re- 
stores normal engine cooling. Harmless to all 
metal and rubber parts. The only MARINE 
waterjacket cleaner—Nc. 1 for rust, and No. 
2 to remove mineral depcsits. Both cans, only 
$2—coupon brings them. 





oe 





AUTOMATIC BILGE CLEANER § 
D Gal.....$7.50 


O Quart....$2.00 


C Send me FREE Booklet, ''How to Beat Rust”’ 

















SUDBURY MARINE a 

WATER JACKET CLEANER F] 
| No. 1 (for rust) and No 2 

(for mineral deposits). Both 
ORNS ii aiticsea se akc rtan dole $2.00 

AQUA-CLEAR CRYSTALS i 

© 1 b.... $2.50 0 10 Ibs.....$20.00 4 

Enclosed is i 

(a Rs ‘ 

Ship prepaid. i 

Csendc.o.p. | I 

BGG oe eS plus postage i 
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Flagship of the 1951 Chris-Craft Fleet—magnificent, new 62-ft. Motor staterooms. Topside, enclosed wheel house, broad teak decks fore and 
Yacht. Luxuriously appointed interior: gorgeous main salon; knotty- Twin or triple Chris-Craft or Diesel engines, speeds to 20 m.p.h. | 
pine dinette; complete modern galley; 4 toilets; sleeps 13 in 7 private beautiful, new 54-ft. Motor Yacht. Ask your Chris-Craft Dealer to 


Command a New IO Chris-Crati! 


New 50-ft. Flying Bridge Cruiser with Super Sun Deck. Big main salon, Beautiful 1951 Chris-Craft Cruisers in 25, 27, 29, 31, 32, 34, 38, 
dinette, galley, toilets fore and aft. Inside companionway to bridge. Sleeps 47 and 50-ft. lengths. Above, new 42-ft. Commander—a real beauty, 
10 in 5 cabins. Twin or triple engines, speeds to 25 m.p.h. Act now! great value! Options of twin-engine power, speeds to 25 m.p.h. Act NO 





Roomy 34-ft. Double Cabin Cruiser for 1951. Big master stateroom, 1951 Express Cruisers by Chris-Craft—22 thru 42 ft. Shown is the ™ 
deckhouse, galley, toilet. Sleeps 5. Single or twin engines, speeds to 23 24-footer with big aft cockpit, berths for 2 forward. Options of po' 
m.p.-h. Also, new 1951 Sportsmen, 17 thru 22 ft., speeds to 38 m.p.h. up to 145 h.p., speeds to 33 m.p.h. See your dealer today! Buy NO 


viera Kunabouts in 16, 18 (above) and 20-ft. 
igths. Two-tone Philippine Mahogany, seats for 
speeds to 40 m.p.h. Other 17 and 19-ft. Run- 
outs have speeds to 44 m.p.h., 


e “ 
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CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, 


MOTOR BOATS « MARINE ENG! 


Chris-Craft 19-ft. Holiday—sparkling performance, QUTBOARD MOTORS 
speeds to 36 m.p.h. Continuous-flare sides; wide 

beam; exciting, new lines! Also, sleek 23-ft. Holiday 

with speeds to 87 m.p.h. See your dealer now! 
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RESEARCH KEEPS 


B.F.Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


Photo courtesy Luders Marine Construction Co. 


ow to get more service 
from bearings 


B. F. Goodrich Cutless bearings keep grit free, unscored 


ECAUSE it keeps free of sand and 
B grit, a B. F. Goodrich Cutless rub- 
ber bearing often outlasts hard-surfaced 
bearings as much as 15 to 1. 

That’s why boats like the “Topsal”, 
above, spend less time in dry dock for 
bearing and shaft repairs and replace- 
ments. Here’s how this Cutless method 
works: 

The B.F.Goodrich Cutless bearing 
is a metal shell lined with soft rubber. 
When sharp particles of sand and grit 
enter it, they’re pressed down into the 
rubber—cushioned automatically. Then 
the turning shaft rolls them into the 
water grooves of the rubber lining. 
From here they're washed back out 


into the water without having done 
any harmful scoring, without damag- 
ing bearing or shaft. 

Compare this smooth, easy, Cwutless 
method with what takes place with a 
hard-surfaced bearing— grit gets in 
between bearing and shaft and stays 
there. Surface of the bearing is rough- 
ened, scored and pretty soon both 
bearing and shaft troubles begin. 

The B.F.Goodrich Cutless rubber 
bearing not only keeps your boat out 
of dry dock for repairs, it puts more 
pleasure in boating because it’s prac- 
tically noiseless. It smothers vibration 
and noise before it can transmit 
throughout your boat. 


Taking your boat through oily wa- 
ters won't hurt this bearing—it’s com- 
pletely resistant to common lubricating 
oils, greases, chemicals, ‘sludge. 

Changing over is easy. In most cases, 
bearing dimensions need not be 
changed. Our engineers or your marine 
equipment dealer will help you. Lucian 
Q. Moffitt, Inc., Engineers and National 
Distributors, Akron 8, Ohio. 


BEGoodrich 


PROPELLER - SHAFT 


Bearings 
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Starts White —Stays White 


Du Pont DULUX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


is always right! 




























Right at fitting-out time... 


DULUX Yacht White is easy to apply . . . saves you 
time and trouble when you’re fitting your boat out. 
It flows from your brush smoothly . . . dries quickly 
to the whitest white you ever saw. And there are other 
free-flowing, self-leveling DULUX finishes for every 
surface of your boat from masthead to waterline. 
So start the season right with DULUX. 


Right after months of exposure... 


DULUxX finishes retain their sparkling gloss . . . resist 
chipping and cracking . . . are specially formulated to 
- — —> stand up against salt spray, hot sun, harbor gases, 
pr — and hard knocks. Get DULUX 
maximum protection . . . through 
months afloat, in any type of water. 








Right at repaint time... 


DULUxX still looks clean and bright, when you are ready 
to repaint . . . saves you the time and labor of extensive 
surface preparation. DULUX Yacht White is available 
in Gloss, Semi-gloss and Flat . . . and there are 12 
handsome DULUX colors to choose from. 
All year long, you’ll be glad you decided on DULUX! 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 

Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


iat snag. eR ROOD Pt 


DU LUX Marine Finisheg 


REG. L S. PAT. OFF. 






REG. U. S.PAT.OFE : 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING - . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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‘oy, a 
UNIVERSAL, 100% MARINE Desig, 7 MAKES IT POSSIBLE 





Hard to believe, isn’t it? But that’s the overall length of 


the famous Atomic Four—25 smooth h.p., in just 26 
plus inches! It’s easy to see how such small size adds 


so much more “‘living’’ space aboard your boat— 
whether sail or power. And, the Atomic Four is every 
inch a 100% marine motor. That means more in perform- 


ance, better economy, true reliability and longer 


Whatever Your h.p. Requirements 
THERE’S A UNIVERSAL FOR YOU! 


From 8 h.p. to 145 h.p. with all sizes in-between— 
that’s how complete the Universal line is today. It 
means you can have true marine power—and have it 
without compromise. You don’t have to underpower or 
overpower when you choose Universal. There’s a model 
suited exactly to your boat and budget. And it’s power 
that will save you money and worries for years and 


years. Mail the coupon for literature. 






































Blue Jacket Twin—12 h.p. 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


life. 
















i 312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Super-Six—built in 145 h.p. 
Express Series; 
130 Stevedore Series. 
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LIMITED OFFER! 


Just the thing for fitting-out time 
—these handsome lightweight 
white duck caps with their nau- 
tical air! Wonderful for all yard 
work. Long simulated leather 
visor shades the eyes, gives you 
the look of spring. Universal 
lettering in red shows you're a 
real yachtsman. Get one for 
yourself and crew. Sizes: small, 
medium, large. Only 25¢ each 
in coin to cover handling and 
mailing. 


Universal Motor Company 


Send me complete information and specifications on the 
Wakwaweehs ioc cs cds .. (model). Also, I would like........ 
(how many) Universal caps, sizes............. I enclose 
25¢ for each. 
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CHRYSLER 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 MARINE ENGINE 


Easily-First Choice 


No other marine engine No other marine engine No other marine engine 
offers you ALL this: manufacturer gives you ALL . gives you ALL these 
this extra-cost equipment features: 


@ Choice of seven engines 
from 218 to 377 cu. in. dis- — @ Superfinish on all friction 


placement. - @ Storage Battery — surfaces 

© Choice of eight reduction = @ Thermostatic Control — @ Sodium Cooled Valves* 
gear ratios including integral @ Full Flow Oil Filter : @ Water Pump with rubber 
“Vee Drive.” @ Rubber Mountings coated independently driven 
@ Low cost Hydraulic Con- @ Oil Cooler* | vs 

trol. @ Opposite Rotation En- @ Stainless Steel Valve . 


. . Springs 
, _ nes 
of hong Take-off for all oF © Gear Type Oil Pump 


@ Ball and roller bearing 
type Reverse Gears 


@ Waterproofed Ignition 


@ Four mounting positions 
for reduction gears. 


@ Choice of Solid or Rub- 


ber Mountings. *Except on Ace Model 


@ Service wherever you go. 


@ Parts quickly available 
at any port in America. 





Make any engine for engine comparison y i oe SSC ee SI 
sitios . : cee Mail This Coupon Now! ‘ CM-3 
wish. Compare features! Compare engineering! 


Compare dependability, performance, and Marine Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation 
F 12200 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 31, Michigan 


<a Send me literature on Chrysler Marine Engines [J 
Chrysler wins on every count. Then for Hydraulic Control for my Chrysler Marine Engine [] 


final assurance that your best buy is Chrysler, 
remember that Chrysler gives you the greatest - “ie 

proof of extra value that can be offered y Seiad | STREET. 
for a marine engine—leadership in sales! j 


economy. Compare service facilities! 


CITY. 


TYPE OF BOAT OWNED. 
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.. Before she hits the water, plan to 
60 PLACES WITH GULF! 


” iy 





She’s high and dry now, but if we know you, 
Skipper, it won’t be long till she’s headin’ down the 
harbor all decked out in her Sunday best! 


Right now you’re probably wondering how you’re 
going to keep her purrin’ like a kitten all season, and 
the answer is just as simple as G-U-L-F! 





These famous Gulf Marine Products are legend 
for their excellence and dependability! 





Gulf Marine Gasoline 


7 GULF 


The finest marine fuel afloat, Gulf Ma- 
rine Gasoline is specially processed from 
straight-run stocks. It will not form gum, 
even when stored in copper tanks for 
months on end! 


ITT: 
sg 


Gulfpride Marine Oil 


Rugged and right, the world’s finest lubri- | 
cating oil for marine gasoline engines! Re- 

=> sists oxidation—does not foam at any speed 
or temperature! Super-refined by Gulf’s ex- | 
clusive Alchlor process! 





Gulfpride Diesel Oil 


Cum, , Especially recommended for Marine Diesel 
idem engines! Highly resistant to oxidation. Min- 
& imizes ring sticking! Won’t corrode copper- 
. lead or other alloy bearings! The world’s 
" finest oil for Marine Diesels! 


Gulfpride Outboard Oil 


It’s the perfect oil for two-cycle engines in 
which oil is mixed with fuel for lubrication. 
Of course, it’s Alchlor-processed to remove 
extra carbon and sludge-forming elements! 
Your motor will run beautifully—with free- 
dom from fouled spark plugs and stuck rings! 





Gulf Outboard Gear Lubricant 


Specially developed for grease lubricated 
underwater gears of outboard motors. Pro- 
tects against rust in fresh or salt water. Cor- 
rect consistency to minimize drag and prop- 
erly lubricate gears. 








FREE! Cruisegide Service! 


Gulf will gladly send you one or more of its famous 
Harbor Books covering marine service and facilities 
between Maine and the Rio Grande, and on Inland 
Waters. Just tell us where you plan to cruise this year, 
and we'll send you the appropriate book or books FREE! 
Ask your Gulf Marine Dealer, or write to Cruisegide 


| PETROLEUM PRODUCTS = Rureau, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ss 



































PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON 





Be forehanded - - - 


check your Insurance Coverage, 















DEPENDABLE MARINE INSURANCE since 1799 


Forehanded skippers know that good maintenance keeps 
operating costs down. And careful periodic checks on the 
condition of hull, motor, equipment and supplies assure a 
season of uninterrupted boating pleasure. 


Be forehanded. Check your insurance coverage, too. 





Don’t shove off from the mooring, unless you have ample 


protection for your boat and your liability. PROVIDENCE 
See your agent or broker and specify dependable WASHINGTON 
Providence Washington insurance coverage. Susuwance Company 







= FOUNDED 1799 - 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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BEDDING 
CEMENT 


(MAHOGANY) 





theres a DETTIT PAINT 7eaduct- 


FOR EVERY MARINE PURPOSE 





PETTIT PAINT CO., tNC., BELLEVILTE, MEW: SERGEY... Siete tee 
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COMPARE THESE 
FEATURES 


CONSTRUCTION 


WIDER BEAM 11'-9" 

DEEPER KEEL 2’-8” 

MODERN ROUND BOTTOM HULL 

ONE PIECE FRAMES 6” to 8” 
APART 


PLANKING 7%” thick (dressed) 
— TRANSOMS, CABIN 


ALL PARTS PRESERVATIVE DIPPED 
EVER DUR BRONZE FASTENINGS 


a _ ) 77, POWER EQUIPMENT 





yp legis” 
LY 


WME 44H) SINGLE OR TWIN SCREW 
GASOLINE OR DIESEL 


CABIN 


388 sq. ft. of LIVING SPACE 
FULL HEADROOM 

FULL VIEW WINDOWS 
VENETIAN BLINDS 

SCREENS 

LARGE SELF BAILING COCKPIT 
MODERN LAVATORY (90 cu. ft.) 








PERFORMANCE 


SPEEDS 16 to 24 M.P.H. 
BETTER PLANNING 
MORE STABILITY 
MORE FREEBOARD 
LESS ROLLING 

LESS PITCHING 


ECONOMICAL FUEL 
CONSUMPTION 


Still Available! OUTSTANDING EQUIPMENT 


TWIN GALLEY SINKS 
EXTRA WIDE BUNKS 


TH E FIN EST BOAT BUILT FULL LENGTH CLOTHES LOCKER 


IMPROVED AiR SCOOP 
VENTILATORS 


The OWENS “34"=— from $9200 _ Wot thoratee sineror” 


GOODRICH RUBBER CUTLASS 
BEARINGS 








Yes, Built and in Storage—not just a blueprint cruiser, but a boat finished with 
Quality Materials, Complete Equipment and at 1950 Prices. Owens Flagships for 
‘51 are built of EverDur Bronze fastenings, with Monel Tanks, Monel Propeller 
Shafts, and Brass Chrome Plated Hardware. Because of government orders, 
none of these materials will be used in pleasure boats after April 30, 1951. 

Our materials for production through April were received last Fall. With rising 
costs and scarcity of materials, the Owens Flagships cannot be duplicated for 
their quality and value. The Owens “34” and “26” are the finest models in our 
25 year history. 





Write for our 1951 Engine and Boat Catalogs. Flagship Marine Engines—rugged, 
powerful and economical. Avail- 











able—100 H.P. Marine Gasoline 
SEE OWENS FLAGSHIPS ON DISPLAY AT YOUR OWENS DEALER. and 100 H.P. Marine Diesel. Built 
FROM $4080, CAN BE FINANCED WITH SMALL DOWN PAYMENT. to give longer life and trouble free 
performance. 





YOU CAN’T BEAT OWENS FOR 


[-S-V- 


.- LIVABILITY SEAWORTHINESS VALUE 


OWENS YACHT COMPANY, INC. 
21 OWENS AVE., BALTIMORE 22, MARYLAND 
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NEW JERSEY’S FIFTH ANNUAL 


MARCH 15th to APRIL 15thz , 3 


Including Sundays 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
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LAS LEAR 


See the Latest Mcdels 
Including 


RICHARDSON e LYMAN e OWENS 
WELIN e MARCUS LOWELL 
SKANEATELES e PLASTICRAFT 
OLD TOWN e TROJAN e PENN YAN 
BOAT KITS 


And the Largest Exhibit of 


Chris-Craft 


Anywhere in the Country 


USED BOATS FOR SALE ON THE PREMISES 
Charts e Nautical Books e@ Marine Paintings 


DALE YACHT BASIN. 


666 LAKE AVENUE, BAY HEAD, N. J. 
Telephone: Pt. Pleasant 5-1870 
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YACHT SALES & SERVICE, wc. 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
YACHT BROKERS e NAVAL ARCHITECTS e MARINE INSURANCE 


samaniaiiie 


#1998 — FOR 
SALE: 62’-7”x56’ 
x16’x5’-6” ketch- 
rigged diesel-pow- 
ered motor sailer. 
8 dbl. staterooms, 
2 baths, good 
crews atrs. Excel- 
lent condition. 
Consult YACHT 
SALES & SERV- 
ICE, Ine., 1528 
Walnut St., Phila. 
2, Pa. 








#2499—FOR SALE: 41’ dbl. cabin Chris-Craft cruiser, new 
1949. 2—140 h.p. motors. Sleeps 6. Well found, including tender. 
Lux System. Reasonably priced. Consult YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. ° 


#2505—FOR SALE: Well known 42’ sport fisherman, new Gray 
motors 1949. Two trolling chairs, Allison outriggers, bait box. 
Completely equipped for big game fishing. Price reasonable. 
Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


#2425—FOR SALE: 40’ Elco cruiser, new 1947. 2 Chrysler 
Royals. Sleeps 6, one bath. CO2 System. Dinghy. Completely 
found, reasonably priced. Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


~ #1911 — FOR 
SALE: 60’x47’x16’ 
_ x4’-6” (board up). 
GM. diesel new 
_ 1948. New Stain- 
less steel rigging. 
Sails by Ratsey 
- 1949. Accommo- 
dates 7 with bath 
and 2 crew. An 
excellent opportu- 
Pnity. Consult 
YACHT SALES 
' & SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut St., 
Phila. 2, Pa. 


Telephone 
PENNYPACKER 5-3111 


#4368 — FOR 


iary ketch built 
in Holland 1948. A 
beautiful vessel; 2 
dbl., 2 single 
staterooms; Rat- 
sey sails, elec. re- 
frigeration, ship- 
to-shore.e Com- 
pletely found. 
Consult YACHT 
SALES & SERV- 
ICE, .Inc., 1528 
Walnut St., Phila. 
2, Pa. 


otitis, ete 


#2511—FOR SALE: 50’ twin screw cruiser. 2 Chrysler inahs 
1947. Elec. refrigeration, 35-W ship-to-shore. Sleeps 6 & 2 crew. 
Bath. Many extras. Excellent condition. Reasonably priced. Con- 
sult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Phila. 
2, Pa. 








#756—FOR SALE: 70’ Mathis houseboat. 2 General Motors 
diesels 1946. 3 double staterooms. Luxurious boat, in beautiful 
condition. Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


#5137—FOR SALE: One of several 57’ Elco diesel-powered 
cruisers. Electric refrigeration, deep freeze, ship-to-shore. 
Very fully equipped. Splendid condition and reasonably 
priced. Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 
Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


#4058 — FOR 
SALE: 172’x62’-6” 
x16’x6’-9”. Beauti- 
ful Herreshoff 
aux. ketch. Splen- 
did accommoda- 
tions for 6 or 8 
and crew. Fully 
found, reasonably 
priced. Consult 
YACHT SALES 
& SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut St., 
Phila. 2, Pa. 
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No. Y-287—FOR SALE—Twin Screw Houseboat, 
55’x14'3"x4’6”", which has been well-maintained and 
is probably one of the best of the moderate-sized 
houseboats. Three staterooms, dining saloon and large 
os pe. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc. MU 











No. Y-7730—Auxiliary cruising cutter, 44’5’x32’x 
6’8”. Custom-built by Hinckley from S & S designs, 
three berths in main cabin, double stateroom and 
craw space forward. A comfortable cruising boat that 
is a pleasure to sail. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc. MU 2-3557. 





No. Y-70211—Auxiliary sloop, 38’9”x27’6’x9’8"x5’8”, 
built from designs by Rhodes. Two berths main 
cabin, double stateroom, lavatory and galley. For 
further data, price, location, consult SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc. MU 2-3557. 


SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


f{1EAST 44™ ST.NEW YORK 





No. Y-10029—Twin Screw Elco Sedan Cruiser, 44’5”x 


11’9’x2’11”, built 1941. Not in Government service. 
Sleeps four. Chrysler motors. Berth forward. For 
further information, price and location, consult 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Ine. MU 2-3557. 











No. Y-4937—Ketch-rigged motorsailer. 63’3”x14’10"x 

5’10”. Built by Hodgdon from designs by Hand and 

available at small fraction of her duplication cost. 

Four berths in main cabin. Double stateroom. GM 

ane oe: SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Ine. 
+3557. 






















No. Y-10034—FOR SALE—48’ Twin Screw Sport 
Fisherman, custom-built to best specifications by 
Julius Petersen at Nyack. Two berths in deckhouse 
and double stateroom provide sleeping accommeda- 
tions for four or five. modern auxiliaries. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., MU 2-3557. 








Y-8764—Blue water crulsing ketch, 42’8’x38’x 


No. 

11’2’x5’2”, built 1939. Large main cabin, double 
stateroom, lavatory, galley, natural teak decks. Has 
cruised to Trinidad and the West Indies and sailed 
single-handed to Bermuda in 1950. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, ine. MU 2-3557. 
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No. Y-822i—Auxiliary Marconi Yawl,. 35’4”x10'1”x 
5’6”. Built by Bill Haff, a boat builder of the old 
school in New Rochelle who really knew how to 
build boats. Main cabin, stateroom, lavatory, galley, 
eat sails. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc. MU 





























This Herreshoff steel schooner for sale in full commission, ready to cruise the Caribbean, South Pacific or race to Honolulu next summer. Built. to 


Lloyds Classification. Her 


dimensions are 


109’x80’x23’9’’x14'10". General Motors Diesel 


power, 2 Diesel generators, deep freeze unit, 


75W radio ‘phone, radio direction finder, hot and cold water, 2800 gal. capacity, teak decks and trim, lead ballast. Topsides and underbody refin- 
ished 1950. Her owner’s accommodations are commodious with 2 double and 2 single staterooms and 2 berths in her large main cabin which is pan- 
eled in Black Walnut and Central American Mahogany. She has been re-rigged with Marconi main since this picture was taken. Available at a 
fraction of her cost to replace. Considered one of most beautiful and finest schooners afloat. For further data consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 


Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17, owner’s exclusive agent, who would be glad to co-operate with your own broker. 
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OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


AUXILIARIES 


EASTERN INTERCLUB SLOOP by 
Rhodes .35’x23’x7’2"x5’—Kagaard engine. 
Built at a shipyard 1947. Located 
Conn. ALDEN No. 5631. 


ALDEN DESIGNED ketch, double 
planked 49’4”x36’7"x12’9”x6’8”". Bullt by 
Hodgdon 1927. Sleeps 6 aft. Now being 
completely reconditioned. Located Long 
Island—ALDEN No. 322. 


STAYSAIL SCHOONER — 36’7"x28’6"x 
11’x6’—Winslow designed—Burger built 
1926. Recent sails and engine—Fine 
cruiser. Sleeps 4-6. Located New York. 
ALDEN No. 3534. 


63’ HAND MOTOR SAILER—Built 1936 
—Diesel Power. Well equipped. Unusu- 





JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 STATE STREET BOSTON capitot 7-9480 


607 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK PLAZA 5-6965 
florida Associate RICHARD H. BERTRAM & CO., MIAMI BEACH 























42'x30’x10'x5’6”. New engine 1950. 1946-47 Ratsey 





ALDEN No. 3690 


ree SCREW EGG HARBOR Sea 


fishing equipment. Reported A-1! shape. 
Located Conn. ALDEN No. 1306. 


1946 WHEELER 46 FOOTER—Flying 


—, —, a — E cao od - 
. aft, n —_, ate ar ; 
FOR SALE—Well built Sparkman & Stephens yawl ALDEN No. 1318. — 


sails. Arranged to carry paid hand if desirable. design. Repowered 1949. Sleeps 6 aft. and Cape Cod—1938—1939—1940 models. Ideal 4 
Located Cape Cod. ALDEN No. 2109. 2 ee ar ee. sone boats for cruising or racing. ALDEN No. 
nhierncccenaae ——— Ae 


ly well + Located near Boston. 


POWER 


kiff 29’. Built 1950. Sleeps 2. Much 





ridge. Two Chrysler Royals. Radio 


FOR SALE—Alden Coastwise Cruisers in. various 
locations—Chesapeake, Great Lakes, New York 


EAVY DUTY DIESEL CRUISER, our 





































YACHT 
BROKERAGE 





: 305 FIFTH AVENUR 

EW YORK CITY 
A. MASON + DESIGN ASSOCIATE 
MUrray Hill 2-2519 


OUR MARCH SELECTION 








use her. Located New Jersey. 





MARINE 
INSURANCE 





Famous shoal draft cruising schooner—a real home afloat. 
60’x47’x15’8"x4'6" (Board up). Built by Willis Reid 1937, 
rerigged 1949. New G.M. Diesel 1948; 9 knots under power. 
Hand sewn Ratsey sails 1948-49. Tremendous inventory. One 
double, one single stateroom, four berths main cabin, 
sleeps two crew. 12 ft. power tender. Radiophone. Ideal family 
boat, easily handled, wonderful sea boat; she has cruised from 
Maine to Cuba and Bermuda. One of the finest yachts on the 
coast offered at a price far below her value as owner cannot 


ROGER L. BIGELOW 
YACHT BROKER 


Listings and Inquiries Solicited 


MARINE INSURANCE 
SURVEYS « APPRAISALS 


271 NORTH AVENUE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Phone N.R. 2-4300 Nights Larch. 2-1977 


Jammu MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS ASSOCPATION gece 


TAMS 


INCORPORATED 








250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


bathtub, 


Naval Architects Marine Engineers 


Marine Insurance Brokers 
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SELECTED 
SAILING YACHTS 


79’ 1840 MOTOR SAILER—Designed 
by Olin Stephens. Finest large motor 
sailer available, yet reasonable. #1953. 


72’ 1936 HERRESHOFF DESIGNED 
KETCH—One of the finest and most 
beautiful yachts of this size ever built. 
#1261. 


59’ 1947 ALDEN SCHOONER—Beau- 
tifully built and cared for. In commis- 
sion in the Virgin Islands. #1398 


45’ 1936 HAND MOTOR SAILER— 
Diesel power. Teak decks, etc. A man’s 
boat. #1546. 


44’ 1946 HERRESHOFF SLOOP—One 
of the Fisher’s Island ‘‘31s’’. Last boat 
designed and built by Herreshoff. Su- 
perb. #1970 

42’9” 1939 ATKIN KETCH—Teak decks 
and trim. Has had beautiful care. Price 
reduced. #1605. 

38’9” 1940 RHODES DESIGNED 
SLOOP—Fast, modern auxiliary. Has 
had finest care. #1530. 


38’ 1938 ALDEN YAWL—New sails and 
non snes. Has been under good care. 


363” 1939 ATKIN CUTTER—Teak 
Sane Sleeps four. In fine condition. 


36’ 1948-49 STADEL KETCH—Practi- 
cally brand new. Monel fastened. Good 
specifications. #1920. 


314” 1940 OVER-NITER CLASS 
SLOOP — Good cruising boat. Sleeps 
four. Price very reasonable. #1902 


26’ 1940 STADEL CUTTER — Teak 
decks, etc. Exceptionally beautiful small 
cruiser. #829. 








UNUSUALLY FINE ALDEN SCHOONER 





FOR SALE—This boat should not be 
confused with the average run of 
available schooners as she has beep 
exceptionally well cared for ard 
thoroughly refinished inside and out. 
Sleeps seven aft and one forward. 
Dimensions: 43’x34’x11’6”x7’. Built by 
Harvey Gamage in South Bristol, 
Maine, in 1930. Nylon sails only one 
year old, also other sails and ample 
light sails. Bright work wooded and 
refinished in 1948. New cabin linoleum 
1949. New toilet 1950. Stainless steel 
galley 1949. New airfoam mattresses 
and cushions 1949. New stainless steel 
standing rigging 1950. New sail cov- 
ers 1949. New chrome electric running 
lights 1950. Steering gear completely 
overhauled 1949. 1948 pram with 1949 
outboard. Equipment includes: Zenith 
radio, Western Electric radio tele- 
phone, electric bilge pump, search- 
light, spreader lights, 1918 four burn- 
er gas Shipmate stove with oven and 
broiler, 1949 dishes, pots, pans, etc. 
Schooner has been in captain’s care 
and is in really top notch shape. The 
price moreover is very reasonable. Ask 
for details of #1955 








Southern Office 
ROBERT HEARD HALE 
120 MacARTHUR CAUSEWAY 
MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA 


Cruising South? Use our Mail Port—Fred J. Driver, Jr., Vice Pres. 


Tel. Miami 58-7544 








¢ SIX CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 


Digby 9-1333 
Cables ROBARDHAL 


SELECTED 
POWER YACHTS 


70 1949 STEEL BURGER BUILT 
YACHT—Like new. Beautifully appoint- 
ed. In Florida. #01254. 


57’ 1940 FLYING BRIDGE ELCO—1949 
pry Motors diesels. Fully equipped. 
#01231. 


57’ 1941 FLYING BRIDGE ELCO— 
General Motors diesels. This yacht in 
top condition in Florida. #01193. 


57’ 1944 FLYING BRIDGE DAWN 
CRUISER—1947 General Motors diesels. 
A fine boat. Located in Florida. #01195. 


54’ 1939 ANNAPOLIS CRUISER. 1917 
General Motors diesels. Exceptionally 
fine custom yacht. #01250. 


51’ 1940 FLYING BRIDGE MAT- 
THEWS—1950 General Motors diesels. 
High grade construction and_ fully 
equipped. #01229. 


48’ 1938 WELLS DESIGNED SPORT 
FISHERMAN—1946__ Sterling _petrols. 
Cruises at 18 knots. #01023. 


40’ 1947 ELCO EXPRESS CRUISER— 
Two Chrysler Royals. Everything in fine 
condition. #01104. 


40’ 1947 WHEELER FLYING BRIDGE 
CRUISER—Sleeps six. His had unusu- 
ally fine care. #01252. 


40’ 1947 SOUND MARINE CRUISER 
ee Crown. Good sturdy type 
#01204. 


39’ 1946 FLYING BRIDGE CONSOLI- 


DATED—Has had the finest care. 
#01074. 


36’ 1947 ELCO SPORT FISHERMAN— 
a bridge. Two Chrysler Crowns. 
1205. 











DUNHAM SHIPYARD & SALES CO., INC. 


YACHT BROKERS 
435 CITY ISLAND AVE. 


STORAGE AND REPAIRS 
City Island 64, N. Y. 


Office Phone: CITY iSLAND 8-1866 Evenings: LARCHMONT 2-1686 


FOR 


SALE 


56’ Custom. Under construction, optional power. 

50’ Custom, Bridge Deck. Twin Universals. Teak hull. 

47’ Consolidated Bridge deck. Packard powered. Top Condition. 

46’ Chris-Craft Flybridge 1950, 1948, 1947. Twin 160 H.P. 

43’ Wheeler 1950 Sport Fisherman, unusual equipment. Sacrifice. 


42’ Elco Bridge Deck, Twin K 


ermaths. Top condition. 


pH Chris-Craft 1949. Flybridge. Twin 145 hydraulics. 


Eleo 1948 Sedan, Twin 


Chryslers. Extras. 


40’ Chris-Craft 1948 Flybridge. Twin Scripps. Extras. 
39’ Baltzer 1948. Twin grays. Top condition. 


35’ Eleo 1948. Twin Chryslers. 
34’ Chris-Craft 1948 Express. 


Extras. 
Twin 130 H.P. Extras. 


33’ Chris-Craft 1948 Enclosed. Twin 95 H.P. Extras. 
31’ Chris-Craft 1950 Express. Twin 130 H.P. a 
31’ Richardson 1950. Twin Packards. Many ext 


26’ Chris-Craft Semi-Enclosed. 


1950 145 H. P. 5 


CHRIS-CRAFT 
CRUISERS—1951 Models Now Available 
Eastern Distributors—Engines—Parts in Stock 


Branch Showroom: 50 Boston 


Post Road, Larchmont, N. Y. 














MASTERSON 


& SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 


173 MARINE STREET, CITY ISLAND 64, N. Y. 


D-1360 — FOR SALE: 
57’-9" x 14’-8” Twin 
Serew Diesel Cruiser. 
Built 1841 by Elco Works 
— Fine accommodations. 
In commissien in Florida. 





Consult Masterson & 
Schlegel Inc. 173 Marine 
St., City Island 64, N.Y. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


40 YEARS' 





MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS ASSOCIATION 





e YACHT BROKERS 


All Type Vessels For Sale or Charter Tel: City Island 8-1233 
Send Us Your Requirements 


WILL APPRECIATE THE PRIVILEGE OF LISTING YOUR 
YACHT FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


EXPERIENCE 





131 State Street 


Yacht Brokers 


New England in spring. 


etc. Owner wants offers. 


Location New York. 








Tel. HUbbard 2-2910 
Members Yacht Architects & Brokers Association 





ELDREDGE-McINNIS, Inc. 


Boston 9, Massachusetts 
Naval Architects 


#5360—Marconi ketch 47’x 
35’x 12’x 56”. Designed by 
Mower. Sleeps 6. Has new 
Chris-Craft engine 1950, new 
sails 1949-50. Boat in top 
shape. Will pass rigid survey. 
All refinished 1950. Many 


extras. 


#4352—Brand new 38’ single screw cruiser, built by Hodgdon 
Bros. 1950. Has never been used. 38”x11’x 36”. Sleeps 
6. 160 HP Gray engine. Teak decks. Stainless steel tanks. 
Many extras. Must be seen. 


¢2263—26’ motor-sailer built by Simmons & Lane, Camden, 
Maine in 1949. Lathrop 40 HP engine. Sleeps 3. Galley and 
W.C. Complete and a little honey. For sale in Florida now, 


#5084—35’ Baltzer sport fisherman built 1939. Twin screw with 
two 90 HP Grays new 1947. Flying bridge. “A” frame mast, 


t4363—Rhodes Idler Class sloop 25’ x 20” x 8’ x 3/10”, built 1948. 
Sleeps 2. W.C. Ratsey sails. Universal Blue Jacket engine. 


We solicit your listing 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATE—WILLIAM R. POTTS 
HALESITE YACHT SERVICE, INC., LONG ISLAND 
Tel. HUNTINGTON 273 
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FOR SALE—No. 105—This outstanding ocean racing auxiliary cutter has an 
entire new rig, all spars, stainless rigging, Ratsey sails, complete inventory 
1950. Built in best manner, double planked, all teak decks and superstructure, 
finest Merriman fittings, winches, etc., new tanks, batteries, binnacle, compass, 
direction finder, lifelines, etc. Has comfortable doghouse, is smart to windward 
and exceptionally fast running. Dimensions: 68'x48’x15’6x8'10. Does not require 
a dollar expenditure, offered sacrifice price. Consult GORDON RAYMOND— 
Exclusive Agent, Brokers Protected. 


GORDON RAYMOND 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


YACHTING 


Telephone ORegon 9-2262 


YACHT AND VESSEL BROKER 


We have many other fine yachts of all 
sizes for sale or charter in Florida. 


SEND US YOUR REQUIREMENTS 

























DAVID H. ATWATER, JR. 


Yacht Brokerage e Yacht Insurance 








23’ ELDREDGE-McINNIS MOTOR SAILER. Sloop rigged. Built 1949 of 
best construction. Gray engine. Sleeps four. 

27’ STOUT FELLA SR sloop. Boat 1946. Kermath Sea Cub engine with 

/ feethering wheel 1948. 

} 28’ CAPE COD C4T BOAT. A character boat with fantail stern and tumble- 

| home bow. Built 1930 by Anderson. Sleeps four. 

| 32’ ALDEN CRUISING CUTTER. Built 1941. New Lathrop engine 1947, sails 
new 1947-50. Full hea*room, sleeps four in two staterooms. 

41’ CASEY KETCH. Beautifully fitted out for cruising with good sails and 
power. Sleeps five. 

26’ TWIN SCREW SPORTFISHERMAN. Fresh water cooled Aces. Sleeps 
two, galley, head. Teak decks. A 1941 bozt priced right. 

29’ TWIN SCREW SPORTFISHERMAN. Post built 1947. Very little use. 
Priced well below replacemert. 

39’ Seppeuseares PLAYBOAT. Built 1946. Twin Crowns. Ship-to-shore, 

-U.F., ete. 

40’ CUSTOM TWIN SEDAN CRUISER. A handsome well built boat. Ideal 

for a sailboat man going into power. 


@ | RECOMMEND A SURVEY ON ALL PURCHASES e 





BARRINGTON, R. 1. WARREN 1-0143 














EVES TTERSE F | SSae 
rm 


i ALBERG @BRENGEE 
~, Naval Architects Yacht Brokers Marine Insurance 
131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Capitol 7-2071 Marblehead 3512-J 
MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS & BROKERS ASSN. 


Aux. keel cutter 26’x22’x7’4”x3’. Built and designed by Lemos 1938. Bronze 
fastened, teak decks. Sleeps 3. Toilet. Good sails and rigging. Gray Seascout 
4 cyl. engine. Reasonably priced. Located Massachusetts. No. 1-22-1. 

Aux. cutter 34'6’x32’6’x9'6’x4’. Designed by Atkin and built by Hodgdon 
1939. Excellent construction. Forward stateroom large main cabin. Sleeps 4. 
Galley aft. Nylon sails 1949. Roller reefing. Red Wing 4 cyl. engine. Very 
complete. Located Connecticut. No. 1-32-B. 

Double ended ketch. 42’9”’x38’x11’3"x5’2”. Designed by Atkin and built by 
Casey 1939. Cedar planking, teak decks, sleeps 4. Good galley. Working and 
light sails 1947. Red Wing 4 cyl. engine. Many extras. Owner sailed single 
handed to Bermuda in 1950. A real ocean-going yacht. Located Chesapeake 
Bay. No. 2-38-B 

Richardson ‘‘Little Giant’’ Utility Cruiser 25’11” OA. Built 1940. Sleeps 2. 
Toilet. Small Galley. Mohawk Mercury 8 cyl. engine installed 1946. 8’ Pram. 
A good boat for fishing and short cruises. Reasonably priced. Located near 
Boston. No. 4-26-G. 








Many others — SAIL and POWER! — May we list YOUR boat? 

















NAVAL ARCHITECTS APPRAISALS 






Dealers 





ee CRUISERS 
YACHTS 


TRADE IN YOUR OLD BOAT 


CHARLES W. BLIVEN 


YACHT BROKERS 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Pershing Square Building, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Telephone: NEw Roc 2¢ 


elie o}e) 


a 





EVENINGS, SUNDAYS, HOLIDAYS—TEL. PELHAM 8-0687 


RIS-CR4 p> 




























price. 





sleeps 








Our Nation-wide outlet of used boats . at 
allows us to give you the top dollar on governs “Yen- 
a trade-in for a new Chris-Craft ee, qwid erooms. U. 60 pent 
2 a4! ie gta crown 519.0 go? 
SELECTED USED BOATS x gor SM doulhieyslet, “ovet oy at Dep ull 
30’ 1949 Chris-Craft Express, twin screw, gA3\T exer 19AT equiow oe Co: 
sleeps 4. Well equipped. DELCO ant, yin’ yout pive™ 
36’ 1949 Chris-Craft quarter deck, twin screw, eratiNd oat I cnarle® 
sleeps 6. Unusual equipment, under market on wh sv 





40’ 1948 Baltzer 
equipped. Low price. 





41’ 1950 Chris-Craft Fly Bridge, twin screw, rt 
: sleeps 6, shower, other equipment, new boat. \ 


42’ 1946 Consolidated Sport Fisherman, two 
1950 CC engines. 

















price. 
haan 48’ 1937 custom motor sailer, diesel powered. af ASO 
Dow, ~~ 2) a! 
fons fon 2? file—4e, te ; e oy ieee Burger twin GM diesel flush deck : 3 » prants “gush 
; Ms 47 , a a a s+ Stet: x 
ae at Unusr, larg Sep A ap07, x : FH 949 om aiesel ng wate — 
“ven @ Teason*! equi, Salley “Fale, *, fly b 57’ 1940 Eleo fly bridge, twin 1950 GM #58)" wo } power TUM Gparles 
Co. tor ie figunent. ’ p2  iaygiCCommy dee diesels. Sleeps 6. Well equipped. WWAyeavoHHer” and Consult 
ul) e. Xceljp, Orie la- 2 ‘ K. con 
‘ntormae sult a . boat and 61’ twin screw motor sailer, fly bridge, sleeps 6. poengne : a gntormne 
. Tleg _ {ot 
‘ Co- 


64’ + ta Twin diesel flush deck yacht, 


MANY USED BOATS ON DISPLAY FOR SALE AT MILTON POINT BOAT YARD, MILTON POINT, RYE, N. Y. 





wes 








Sedan, twin screw well 


Sleeps 6, shower, low 
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FRANCIS DEARS ~~ Yacht Broker 


1200 East Las Olas Blvd. Tel. 2-3661 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


OTHER LISTINGS 


136’ Modern ocean-going YACHT. 
85’ CONSOLIDATED Yacht. New equip- 
ment. 

83’ Air-Sea Rescue Conversion. 

77’ N.Y.Y.L. & E. Yacht. Reasonable. 

70’ MATHIS Houseboat. Twin GMs. 

, 68’ LAWLEY Yacht. To settle estate. | 
i 63’ CHRIS-CRAFT Flying bridge. GMs. i 

#K- - - . 

Triple, 200 h.p, GM, dlecels. Diesel venevators’ Three 60° CRUISER. Teak hull. 1947 Royals. Staystie’ 190 hee ivect t.0. freak water secied. Plan 6. : 


doubles. {00 watt Ship-to-shore, television, and other 56’ SPARKMAN and STEPHENS Cruiser Hot and cold pressure water, Lux, and many custom re- 
exceptional extras. Teak decks. Offered at substantial s. finements. Top condition and in commission in FLOR- 

































































tine Unusual opportunity. In commis- 52’ HUCKINS “Offshore 52’ 1946. GMs. IDA. Owner purchased large yacht. * 
50’ en Sedan Sportfisherman. aon 
iesels. 


46’ CHRIS-CRAFT Flying bridge 1949. 
44’ ELCO Sedan 1939. Royals 1948. 
42’ oe 1946. Motors new 


40’ HUBERT JOHNSON T.S. Express 1948. 
35’ ELCO Sedan 1948. New Crowns 1950. 
34’ HIGGINS Sedan 1948. Twin Crowns. 
34’ CHRIS-CRAFT Express 1948. Twin 








- oH 130s. #C-3505—35’ Flying bridge Express Cruiser custom 
#C-4509—Sedan Sportfisherman 45’x13’x2’10” custom 

built 1948. Twin 1950 Chrysler Royal Specials. Built 33’ HUCKINS Sportfisherman 1939. Royals. OR ION. Sule Senne Saas, meee cake meer 
ar fee times aaeiag,woeiteaton, Sher, 33° CHRIS-CRAFT Sedan 1950, Twin 95s. Seat.” 7 

e iJ , , ’ +} ” 

other extras. Complete details on i 32’ CHRIS-CRAFT Sportfisherman 1950. 


30’ CHRIS-CRAFT Express 1950 model. 
95s. 

62’ MOTOR SAILER. Ketch rig. Diesel. 

52’ MOTOR SAILER. Ketch rig. Diesel. 
49’ MOTOR SAILER. Ketch rig. Diesel. 
26‘ MOTOR SAILER. “‘Wendigo” class. 
72’ ALDEN Schooner. 1948 G.M. 

60’ SPARKMAN and STEPHENS Yawl. 





ie . 52’ ALDEN Schooner. 1949 Chrysler. 

—_ . 48’ Class ‘0’ Sloop. Recent motor. #$-3005. Jersey Skiff 30’x10’x2'/2’. Built 1949. Twin 
+W-5010—50’ GREBE. Twin 133 h.p. G.M. diesels 1948. 46’ YAWL. Shoal draft. 1948 Gray 90 h.p. Universals 2/%-1 r.g. Fast and able. Sleeps 3-4, 
Two double staterooms, shower. Crew quarters for two. 37’ ALDEN Ketch. R bi : ~ head, galley, Fishing chairs, out-riggers, Ship-to-shore, 
Electric refrigerator, 32 volt system, CO2, Radio tele- 5 ae easona: e. fish box. Perfect condition and excellent value. IN 
phone, etc. Completely refinished 1950. Anxious to sell. 36’ Double ended Ketch. Diesel. * FLORIDA. ‘ 


NATIONAL COVERAGE IN POWER AND SAIL 









































; CERBERUS 16" Inboard Skiff ......... aed § OS CaniyhTENS CHORE DS Res $ 300 { 
Raised deck keel sloop by 17° Higgins Like New with trailer ..............ceeeee: 2,150 
Crocker 1938. 33’x27’x10' pe bn eel Healy ——- a TR RS ete yo eae ae a os i 
sA¥. Cedar ploaked, WW lee ee ee | 
Everdur fastened. LH4 La- 35" Richardson New Condition Twin Packards .......... 11,500 
throp 2:1 reduction new 28" Zobel Cruiser—New Crown ........-ececcersececee ; 

Aug. 1950 Cruise 6 knots 25° —— ore dual controls and fishing chair. . — 
: rgd : 29° Gusete: VG | sic 5 kine iss cc Ck eee tir deseon ers “iS 
Hathaway sails new 1950, fs. 26' Skiff Ist class condition ........ peciy eateries cats 3,000 
also Beckman suit. 4 fixed 25" Richardson 47 Model ........-.-+-+eeeeereerereees 3.ee8 
ae ee ee. ee SRNR ie ns ce 
tresses. 2 toilets, 2 basins, Sener ae 32" Clam dragger, equipment complete .......-.-++-++++> 2, 
sink, large ice box, triple ee 27' Owens 48 Model Many Extras ...........eeeeeeeees re 
Primus. Galley forward. a Sec re You! ..... Po aa aiviametae niin ebanne ae 2.000 
Large cockpit, cushioned. = L_X i Milads WARN conc sawcien cose ccameee cineca 
Equipped for cruising. a ge ee ee mer eer re Tr rer rrr. Teer 7,100 
Pram. K. Aage Nielson surveyed 1950. Inspectable Manchester, Pre rere Titre rere 3,000 
Mass. Write 54" Consolidated single screw yacht ..........seeeeeees 7,500 
S. S. CROCKER FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 
333 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass., or your own broker FAIR HAVEN, N. J. Phone Red Bank 6-3010 
ROBERT STANTON FOX Nawal Architect and Marine Engineer 
FOXCRAFT DISTINCTIVE STOCK BOATS CH RA Duxbury, Massachusetts d 
MARINE INSURANCE AND SURVEY YA T BROKE GE Telephone Duxbury 316W i 
SAIL POWER 
of i i 23” 49’-11"x14"-67x9’-3”. De- 70’ Twin-Diesel Yacht. 70’x66’10’x15’x4’6”. Designed by Wells and built by 
ae ie _ Fite 1a Scotiand pag pH oe ns yf og Petersen, 1946, to desirable yacht standards. Two G.M. 200s. Spacious ' 
construction. 1948 GM 55. Owner accom. for 6, crew 4. Rerigged 1948, and well-appointed accom. for 4, crew 3. Diesel generator, ~— vane. , 
Ratsey sails & excellent equipment. An outstanding yacht but fairly priced. and deep freeze, forced hot water heating, gas cooking, Monel galley, sith 0. 
65’ Marconi Diesel Schooner. 65’x59’x17’x8’. Munro-designed & bt. by Mun- pilot, phone, RDF. A beautifully furnished yacht in first-class condition. 
roe in Nassau. GM 165. Owner accom. 6, erew 4. Aux. gen., deep freeze, 48’ T.S. Flying Bridge Cruiser. 48’3"x12’7"x3’. Built by Wheeler and be 
gas cooking, phone & two tenders. A heavy but plain vessel of attractive verted by Vaughan in 1947. Two Lathrop _ nm one ae - : 
appearance & exc. sea-keeping qualities. Bahamas. tions for 5-7. New 35-W. agg gg — S .— irae olan ane 4 
41’ Steel Diesel Cutter. 41’-6’x34’-8"x12’-8"x5’-6". Designed sby Atkins, cme oo Fre B : remote - Very well-arrang 
ple om GM. 100 Diesel. (nun Sion Pon ay og Hag oon eutbateee- 40’ S. S. Wheeler, with Custom Flying Bridge. 39’-6’x11’-6"x3’. Bt. 1937. ; 
ing, refrig., & many extras. Dual steering in deckhouse. Attractive maple Chrysler 141, 1946. Sleeps 7. Dual ae a oon en ee 
interior & very comfortable accommodations. An unusual opportunity to phone, RDF & sailing Penn Yan. Extensively reconditione : 
obtain a smart cruising cutter in steel at a realistic price. 36’ T. S. Flying Bridge Eleo. 35’6’x11’3"x2’9”. Delivered 1947. Two — 

39’ “‘R’’ Class Racing Sloop. 38’-10’x25’-9’x5’-11”. Burgess & Paine design 115s, one new 1949. Speed 24. Dual controls, Rg yon A gt ”, 

& Lawley-built. Extensive sail inventory. Great Lakes. An opportunity to acquire one of the finest a — — . = R 
38’ Aux. Ketch on Bugeye Model. 38’x33’x10’-6"x3’. Designed by Crocker & , the few Eleo 35s with fly. bridge & house controls. In exe nema 

bt. by Simms, 1938. Gray 40. Sleeps 4 in separate trunk cabins. Wheel 34’ T. S. Chris-Craft Commander. 34’x!1’-6"x2’-6". a, 1950. ic ote neo 

& tiller steering in 2 cockpits. CO2, Monel galley with gas, phone, stain- 145s, hydraulic controls. Speed 34. Sleeps 6. A spotless nearly-new 

less rigging & Nylon sails. An able shoal-draft yacht of distinctive ap- at considerable saving. . PR 

pearance, exceptional maintenance & fully found. 33’ Richardson Cruisabout. 33’-2’x10’-8"x2’-6”. Bt. ren. Gray 121. Sleeps 

27’ Stout Fella, Sr., Aux. Sloop. 26’-10’x21’-4"x7’-4"x3’-10". Bt. by Mystic 6. Boat always used on fresh water & in top condition. 

Shipyard, 1946. Kermath 24, new 1948. Sleeps 2 in cuddy, 2 in cockpit. 19’ Garwood Runabout. 18’-6’x6’-9’x1’-9”. 1947 model with Chrysler 115, 





A popular day-sailer and weekender. completely overhauled 1950. Speed 34. Excellent. 
































































































YACHTING 





ketch, built 1945, from 


horseflesh, madeira and 
Bronze fastened. 
40’ o.a. 11'9 beam, 
draft. Powered with a 50 
Universal engine. Three 


Large main cabin for four, 
ley aft. Berth forward for 


000. See Linton Rigg & 
Harvey Bldg., West 
Beach, Florida. 


FOR CHARTER—No. 4161. Trumpy houseboat cruiser. Built 1946, 
generally considered one of the best boats ever turned out by Tru 
Dimensions 71 ft length, 16‘6’ beam, 4’6” draft. Powered with two 


FOR SALE—No. 6925. Bahama 


the 


finest selected tropical woods, 


Dimensions 


4'6" 
H.P. 
tons 


lead on keel, one ton inside. 


A lovely little ship. Price $11,- 


Co., 
Palm 


and 
mpy. 
G.M. 


Diesels. Speed 12 knots. Most luxurious accommodations include three 
double staterooms, two baths, large living and dining room etc. Excellent 
crew who know the Atlantic Coast and the Bahamas well. Price $5000 per 
month. See Linton Rigg & Co., Yacht Brokers, Harvey Bldg., West Palm 


Beach, Florida. 


LINTON RIGG & COMPANY, Yacht Brokers 


HARVEY BUILDING 


FOR SALE—No. 306. Ketch 
rigged motor sailer, steel con- 
struction, teak decks. Dimen- 
sions 46’ length, 128’ beam, 
5 ft draft. Powered with a 77 
H.P. Diesel engine. Double 
stateroom forward, two berths 
in main cabin, galley aft. 
Forecastle with berth for man 
and crews toilet. Cruising radi- 
us under power alone approx. 
2000 miles. Designed to cross 
any ocean, yet shallow enough 
to sail the inland waterways. 
Masts rigged with tabernacles 
so that they can be lowered 
under bridges. Good sailer, _ 
fine sea boat. Price $25,00 
See Linton Rigg & Co., Yacht 
Brokers, Harvey Building. West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 





FOR SALE—No. 5162. Steel diesel powered vessel, particularly suitable 
for use as a freight and passenger boat. Was originally used solely as a 
yacht, see photo, and can be reconverted to yachting use very easily. 
Dimensions 124 ft length, 20 ft beam, 5’6’’ draft. Engines are a pair of 
400 H.P. Winton Diesels. Three staterooms on main deck for owner and 
guests. Officers and crews quarters forward. Lower decks now used for 
freight. A good sea boat with the advantage of light draft. Can be pur- 
chased very cheaply, for either dollars or pounds. See Linton Rigg & Co., 
Yacht Brokers, Harvey Building, West Palm Beach, Florida. 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 














ROGER M. ROWE 
Yacht Broker 


SAIL 


63’ SCHOONER, Alden, Gaff Rig, GM Diesels, well found. 

78’x67’x19’x9’ SCHOONER, Marconi 110 Buda Diesel 1942, shower. 

53’ woth ge E CUTTER Alden 2 Lathrops, sleeps 9, shower. 

52’ DIESEL KETCH GB, sleeps 5 and 2, GM Diesel 1950. 

50’ MOTORSAILER KETCH, all teak, 165 GM Diesel aes exceptional. 
45’ SCHOONER, teak, 90 hp Gray Diesel has crossed Pacifi 

48’ KETCH MOTORSAILER, Wiley 1939, 65 Buda 1942, a 6; shower. 
42'x32’x12’x4’ KETCH Marconi, Mower-Lund, 60 Scripps *41, Sleeps 6. 
41’ KETCH Marconi Casey ’31, 52 Gray 1949, sleeps 5. 

42’ KETCH Double Ender Atkin 1939, 45 Red Wing, Single - 

40’ ae CUTTER 1946 $8500—30 SQ. METRE—6 MET 

39’ CASEY CUTTER 1937, 40 Gray 1950, well kept. 

38’x33’x12’x4’9” KETCH, Chappelle 1933, 25 Gray ’48. Crossed Atlantic. 
INTERNATIONAL CLASS SLOOP, not restricted, Cruising accommodations. 
30’ ATKIN CUTTER $4500—27’ STOUT FELLA SR. '47—31’ FRIENDSHIP. 
31° MALABAR JR. 1939—31' OVERNITER ’41—i8’ PENNANT CLASS. 
26’x24’x8’x3’6” SCHOONER 1938, 22 Gray, sleeps 3, able—$1450. 

24’ CAT BOAT Crosby 1924, 40 hp Red Wing 1949. Also 20’ Crosby Cat. 
26'9"x9'6"x3’4” MOTORSAILER 1949, 39 Lathrop, sleeps 3, doghouse, Fla. 
S CLASS—ATLANTIC CLASS—STOUT FELLA—RAVEN—THISTLE. 
LUDERS 16—SAYBROOK SAILERETTE—STARS—210 CLASS. 


POWER 


475’x47’x15’ STEEL HULL MOTOR YACHT, 30 knots, 40 cabins. 

2—173’ PCs, twin 1800 hp Hamilton Diesels, used little. $15,000 ea. 

150’ EXCURSION STEEL GM Diesel 1948. 500 Passengers and Autos. 

+1 ty dl YACHT, 2-500 GM Diesels, 8 staterooms, ready to go. 

’ Canadian Fairmile converted—YACHT, GM Diesels. 

+ ’ SUBCHASER—85’ ASR, GM Diesels, 250 hp ea. 1948. 

104’ ex-CRASH BOAT, licensed 187 passengers; 3 GM Diesels, 1950. 

72’ MATHIS HOUSEBOAT rebuilt 1946, 2-110 GM Diesels 1946. Well kept. 
62’ CONSOLIDATED 1926, 2-180 Speedways, rebuilt; shower, $12,500. 

60’ DAWN, Twin Diesel Fly’g Bridge 1937, 2-110 Superiors, rebuilt 48. 

57’ ANNAPOLIS Twin Diesel Fly’g Bridge 1941, 2-GM 6-71’s. Shower, FLA. 


SN 


57’ ELCO 1929, 2-141 Chryslers, very complete. 50’ ELCO es 114 Chryslers 1949. 


50’ DAWN Twin Diesel Fly’g Bridge, shower, sleeps 7 & 2 

56’ nia x3’6” Dbl. Cabin bit. 1943, 2-165 Continentals 1940, shower, $9200. 
48’ HUCKINS Off-Shore Twin Screw. 

47’ MATTHEWS 1937, 2-155 Kermaths 1946, sleep 6 & 2. 

42’ CONSOLIDATED 1937, 2-115 Chryslers 1946, dual control. 

41’ CHRIS-CRAFT 1950, Fly’ g Bridge—40’ CHRIS-CRAFT Dble. Cabin. 
40’ TWIN GM DIESEL ony g Bridge dble. cabin Luders 1947, shower, FLA. 
40’ MATTHEWS 1949, 2-150 x 3% Soot, many extras. 

40’ ELCO of 2-143 Chryslers—40’ LER Sun Lounge 1947. 

40’ BALTZER 1948—32’ BALTZER R Ison eo BALTZER 1939. 

39’ CH RIS-CRAFT SEDAN 1941. 2-115 Chryslers. Chesapeake. 

38’ MATTHEWS 1939, 2-126 Grays, 1947, dual controls. 

38’ MATTHEWS 1936, 2-130 CC8s 1949, sleeps 4. 

35’ CHRIS-CRAFT 1942, Dble. Cabin, Fly’g Bridge, Twin Screw. 
37’x12’x3’ CRUISER SEDAN Lapstreake, bit. ’48, 150 Sterling, $4500. 
34’ COLONIAL SEDAN 1948, 2-115 Chryslers barely used; reasonable. 
34’ tt ge sd EXPRESS 1948, 2-140 hp ea. Chris-Crafts. 

33’ O NS, Custom Bit, 1942, 115 Chrysler—very complete, $4900. 

33’ CHRIS: CRAFT 1939, Fly’g Bridge, 95 CC 1948, pressure water, gas. 
32’ HUBERT JOHNSON 1938, Fly’g Bridge 2-115 Chryslers 1947. 

30’ CHRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS 1949, 2-145 engines—also 1950. 

29’ OFF SHORE FISHING BOAT Post 1947, 2-95 Chryslers sleeps 2 
25’ HUBERT JOHNSON SEA SKIFF 125 Gray 1948—20’ SEA SKIFF. 
21’ CRUISE-ALONG 1949, $2200—18’ GARWOOD '48 $2,000. 


DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 


Tel. Darien 5-0990 








For Sale. Novia Scotia Fisherman-type schooner. 85 feet l.o.a. 10 
ft. beam 6 ft. draft. Sleeps four. In perfect condition. Hull and 
cabin were taken down to bare wood and refinished last year. New 
sails by Fortune. Standing and running rigging in very good 
condition. 50 H.P. Universal motor new in 1949. New 10 watt 
ship-to-shore telephone with generator. This boat is very able, a 
good sailer, and easily maintained. Priced very reasonably. Contact 
CHICK & HOFF BOATYARD, Kennebunkport, Maine, where 
schooner is stored. 














A. E. FRASER 


YACHT BROKERAGE & INSURANCE 


SERIOUS INQUIRIES 
AND 
GOOD LISTINGS 
WANTED 


AGENT HINCKLEY AUXILIARIES 


STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


PHONE MYSTIC 1771-R 














MARCH, 1951 


1931 purdy ave - miami beach 


30’ 1948 ELCO. Fishing chairs, outriggers, S 
to S. $8,700. 


34’ CHRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS. 1948 Model 
in very good condition with many extras. 
Delivered for over $18,000. Try offer of $8,500. 


40’ 1950 MATTHEWS. Twin Chrysler Royal 
Specials 165 hp each. Practically a new boat 
and offered at considerable reduction. 


40’ 1946 CONSOLIDATED. Pressure . water, 
fish box, shower. Chrysler Royals new 1948. 
Top yacht condition. 


40’ 1947 CHRIS-CRAFT DOUBLE CABIN 
ENCLOSED BRIDGE. Powered by two Chris- 
Craft 130’s. Used very little. $12,000. 


41’ 1950 CHRIS-CRAFT. Double cabin flying 
bridge model with two Chris-Craft 145’s, S to 
S, 82 volt generator, Lux, Monel tanks. Of- 
fered at considerable saving. Two more of 
this model available. 


46’ 1948 CHRIS-CRAFT FLYING BRIDGE. 
Two CC 160’s. Brooks fishing chairs and out- 
riggers, S. to S. Delco generator, other extras. 
Asking $18,000. 


50’ 1947 BURGER. GM Diesels. Accommoda- 
tions for five and two crew. Teak decks. Elec- 
tric refrigeration, electric windlass, Diesel 
generator. Modern flush deck cruiser in ex- 
cellent condition. 


CLEARING & ENTERING 
When going foreign, let us handle 
your clearance. This service avail-' 
able for a moderate fee, will save 
you time and headaches. 








SkSaere h 


phone 582544 


53’ 1939 CONSOLIDATED SPORTFISHER- 
MAN with topside controls..GM Diesels new 
1947. Teak decks. Electric refrigeration and 
deep freeze. S to S, auto pilot, Brooks chairs. 
Unusually fine construction. 


57’ DAWN. Flying bridge model with GM 
Diesels. Cruises at 18. Electric toilets. S to S. 
Large double stateroom and three berths in 
cabin. Large cockpit. Attractive and very rea- 
sonably priced 








FT. LAUDERDALE OFFICE 
at beautiful 
BAHIA MAR 

Phone 23311 











57’ 1941 ANNAPOLIS. Flying bridge with 
flush deck and small cockpit aft. Double 
planked hull with teak decks. Three double 
staterooms and three crew. Well maintained 
and never in government service. 





ELCO 57. GM Diesels. Two double staterooms. 
Completely equipped and in excellent condi- 
tion. Make offer. 


60° CONSOLIDATED. GM 6-71 Diesels and 
Diesel generator. 100 watt S to S, electric 
refrigeration, electric windlass. In excellent 
condition and offered at half replacement cost. 


62’ 1950 CHRIS-CRAFT. Top speed of 21 with 
38 GM Diese!s. Unusually spacious with flush 
deck and flying bridge. Completely equipped 
and be.ter than new. Offered at large saving. 





23 


MM. 


63’ CONVERSION. Army Crash boat converted 
at cost of $40,000 with two GM Diesels. Owner 
anxious to sell and offering at $17,500. Will 
consider offer. 


65’ TWIN DIESEL WELLS CRUISER. Two 
large double staterooms and two baths. Fully 
equipped including heat. Excellent condition 
and attractively priced. 


70’ 1947 DIESEL CRUISER. Built for ex- 
tended cruise. S to S, RDF, electric refrigera- 
tion, Lux, auto pilot. Has steadying sail and 
has proven very able. Asking $28,500. 


70’ 1949 BURGER. Modern flush deck yacht 
in new condition. One of the few yachts of her 
=— available. Can be purchased very reason- 
ably. 





POST WAR DEFOE 118’ CRUISEMASTER. 
Four GM Diesels. Welded steel construction. 


AUXILIARIES 


RANGER CLASS SLOOP 38’6”x28’x0’6”x3'10”. 
Built in 1946 and in good condition. 


50’ RHODES CENTERBOARD YAWL. Diesel 
auxiliary. Draft 5’ with board up. 


60’ ALDEN DIESEL CRUISER. Steadying sail 
and long cruising range. GM Diesel new 1949. 
Comfortable boat for long cruise. $22,500. 

67’ WELLS MOTOR SAILER KETCH. Two 
GM Diesels. Two double, one single state- 
room. Asking $35,000. 


68’ HAND MOTOR SAILER. Diesel power. 











CHARTERS 


Let us have your charter 
inquiries. 





YACHT BROKERAGE 


YACHT MANAGEMENT 


YACHT INSURANCE 








Yacht Broker 


cruising. Priced low. 


tunity seldom offered. 


R. W. WALWORTH 


FREDERICKTOWN ON THE SASSAFRAS RIVER 
P. O. GEORGETOWN, CECIL CO., MD. PHONE: CECILTON 4101 

3£503—31'4"x8’6"x4’8"” Alden “MALABAR Jr.” Aux. Cutter built 

1939, mahogany planking, teak cockpit, sleep 4, bargain. 
#441—43’x12’6"x4’2”"-6’4” CB. Aux. Schooner, new motor and sails, 

sleep five, large inventory. Attractive price. 
498—63’6"x16’2"x7’9” Mower Diesel Schooner, built 1931 by 

Burger, 2” mahogany planking, teak decks, sleep 8, open 

Fireplace, 23’ main cabin. Ideal for extended off-shore 


#489—50’x14’9"x6’ Lawley Aux. Ketch, sails and motor new 1947, 
sleeps 8, cruised to Havana, Cuba last season, very able. 

3£500—58’6"x12’x7’9” Aux. Schooner, Con & Stevens design, teak 4 bi de ‘ 

decks, sails by Fisher 1948, sleep 6. Priced low. cabins. Reconditioned throughout. Price reasonable, quality 

7#419—120’x24’10"x8’-20’ Steel Hull 3 masted Schooner, diesel, 

B., teak decks, hot water heat, 4500 gal fuel capy. In- 

terior finish Knotty Pine, A Clipper bow beauty oppor- 


Send for large list of fine boats, specify if sail or power wanted. 
SALES @ CHARTERS @ MARINE INSURANCE e@ SURVEYS 


considered. 


NEWBURYPORT 











1939 BALTZER 32' ENCLOSED DECK CABIN CRUISER 
Had only one owner and very little use. Was 4 years in storage 


under cover. Fully equipped, many extras. Solid mahogany 


BALTZER SHIPYARDS 





MASS. 














JOHN HWELLS 


515 MADISON AVENUE 
AT EAST 53e0 STREET, 
MEW YORK-22-NY- PLaza8-1065-6 














NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


MARINE BROKERS 
INSURANCE 


MARINE ENGINEERS. 











chairs, Outrig-ers, Fish box etc. 


gasoline motors. Speed 18-19 miles 


refrigeration etc. 





30- 72 30 ft. Twin Screw ELCO Sport Fisherman. 
four. Toilet. Two 115 H.P. sear Crowns. Speed 30 Miles. Fishing 


Built 1949. Double planked. One double and one single staterooms. 
Double berths in deckhouse. Lb electric toilets, shower. Two 200 H.P. 


50- 06 50 ft. Twin Screw Diesel Dawn Cruiser. 
Two double staterooms. Berth in deckhouse. Two toilets, shower. Crew 
quarters. Two 150 H.P. Superior diesels. 


50-125 50 ft. Twin screw Huckins Diesel Cruiser. 
stateroom. Two berths in cabin. One berth i 
tub and shower. Berth and toilet for paid hand. Two 165 H.P. Gray 


Two 165 P. 
G M Diesels. Speed 13-14 Miles. Diesel generator ete. Located Fla. 
Further particulars, photos and prices will be mailed upon request. We have others listed of all sizes. Let us know your requirements. 


MR. HERMAN JAGLE, Brokerage Department 


Built 1948. Cabin sleeps 58- 17 57 ft. Twin_Serew ELCO Diesel Yacht. Two double and one single 
Staterooms. Two berths in deckhovs>.* Two toilets, shower etc. Crew’s 
00 H.P. General Motors diesels new 1949. Speed (4-16 


quarters. Two 2 


40-157 40 ft. Twin Screw ELCO Express Cruiser 1947. One double and one Miles. Diesel Generator, Electric refrigeration, Deep Freeze. Fluid 
Ta ne ae oe ° ie a. Two toilets, shower. heat etc. Located in Florida. 

sler Royals. Spee iles " i i - 

47- 79 47 ft. Twin Screw Double Cabin Wheeler Cruiser. Flying Bridge. 60- 68 9 = pon Consolidated fag A —_— Pg 


quarters. Two 


Speed (2-14 Miles, Electric quarters. Two 200 

Electric refrigeration. 
Fiying Bridge. One double 106- 07 106 ft. Twin Screw Diesel Yacht. John H. Wells design. Double 
n deckhouse. Two toilets, planked. One double and two single staterooms. Two baths. Crew’s 
quarters etc. Diesel generator, Electric refrigeration, heating plant etc. 


G M diesais. Speed 18-24 Miles. Electric refrigeration. {it- Of 110 ft. Twin Serew Steel Di Yacht. T oubl nd ingle 
57- 29 57 ft. Twin Screw Annapolis Diesel Yacht. Double planked. Three staterooms. Three toilets pg a Crew's nae tee a. 
double staterooms, Two baths, Crew’s quarters H. Gray Diesel Motors. Speed 12 Knots. Diesel generators. Electric refrigeration, 


Heating plant etc. 


165 H.P. General Motors dicsels. —— 17 Miles. Elec- 

tric refrigeration. Electric heat etc. Located Florid 
70- 38 70 ft. Twin Screw Diesel Yacht. John H. ‘Maths design. Double 
Flying. Bridge. Bullt 1996. planked. One double and two single staterooms. Two baths. Crew's 
H.P. General Motors diesels. Speed 12-14 Miles. 


Deep Freeze. Hot water heatirg plant etc. 
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YACHTING 











FREDERICK GADE 
YACHT BROKER 
TEL.: DARIEN 5-1225 


NOROTON, CONN. 


FOR SALE—No. 11651: The 
last boat designed and built 
by Herreshoff—A Fishers !s- 
iand 31 footer, launched 
1946. Fast cruising and racing 
sloop, 44’x32’x10'8”"x6’. Head- 
room 6'2”. Construction: double- 
planked mahogany. All Everdur 
fastened —all teak decking — 
large cockpit—5 tons lead on 
keel. 50 gal. fuel, copper tank— 
. 80 gal. water, copper tank. New 

ve Gray 42 hp. installed 1950. Max. 
eed speed under power 8 knots. Two 
6-volt batteries 1950. Accommo- 
dations: 4 in owner's quarters, 1 in crew forward. 2 berths main 
cabin, 2 in after cabin, well appointed lavatory, 3 clothes lock- 
ers, plenty of dresser drawers and storage room. Comfortable 
and convenient layout. Galley stainless—2 burner pressure stove 
on gimbals, 150 tb. icebox. Sails: 2 mainsails 1949, 2 genoas 
1949, 1 jib 1949, 1 spinnaker 1948, storm trysail 1948, all in 
excellent shape. Standing and running rigging stainless steel 
1948. Enviable racing record in long list of distance events. This 
yacht in A-1 condition. Very fast and beautifully balanced. In 
commission completely equipped, Airfoam mattresses, silver, 
china, anchors, compass, ship-to-shore, 9 ft. molded dinghy. 
Well maintained and fully found. Owner purchasing larger boat. 
For further particulars consult 


FREDERICK GADE — NOROTON, CONN. 
QUALITY LISTINGS AND INQUIRIES SOLICITED 











FREDERICK GADE 
YACHT BROKER 
NOROTON, CONN. TEL.: DARIEN 5-1225 


FOR SALE: No. 1255! pictured: Cruis- oa 
ing and Racing Aux. Keel Cutter—De- : 
signed and built 1938 by Casey. Passed 
rigid survey recently. Excellent condi- 
tion. Cruises 4 in comfort, with exten- 
sion transom berth for fifth person. Dou- 
ble stateroom forward—2 ample full 
length lockers, chest of 6 drawers. Large 
toilet room, basin. Full headroom 
throughout. Galley aft, Shipmate, sink, 
150 Ib. icebox. Mahogany planked, 
bronze fastened, teak decks and hatches, 
bridge deck and comfortable cockpit with 
wheel and Kelvin White constellation 6” 
compass & binnacle, and quarter bits. 
New Merriman stainless standing and 
running rigging 1949, linen tails. Two 
Danforth anchors and chain. Gray 42 hp. 
motor installed Aug. 1948 with feather- 
ing 2-blade wheel, lightly used. Over- 
sized generator on engine, 1951 batteries 
not yet installed. Now being placed in 
commission. Fast, comfortable cruising 
boat offered at $12,000. 36’x27’x9'6”x6’ 


FOR SALE:—No. 1222: RHODES “27° AUX. SLOOP. 39’2"x27’x9’8"x5'11". 
Built by Lund 1940 to highest specifications. 12 sails. Accommodates four. 
Double stateroom forward, galley aft. Honduras mahogany planked, bronze 
fastened, teak decks, stainless rigging, beautifully equipped and maintained. 
A quality boat in superb condition. But one owner. FREDERICK GADE— 
EXCLUSIVE AGENT—NOROTON, CONN. 


FOR SALE—No. 11230: HINCKLEY ‘28’ AUX. YAWL, DESIGNED BY 
ALDEN. Launched Aug. 1946 and in new condition. 40’9”x28’x10’x5’9”. Hand- 
some, modern, fast. Double stateroom aft, 2 berths main cabin, large stain- 
less galley with stainless range. Hollow spars, cedar planked, bronze fastened, 
lead keel, stainless rigging, teak decks, Gray motor. Deep comfortable cockpit. 
Roomy cruising boat. Very attractive. $16,000. FREDERICK GADE, EX- 
CLUSIVE AGENT, NOROTON, CONN. 


FOR SALE: No. 2651: SPARKMAN & STEPHENS “ISLANDER” SLOOP. 
Built by Hinckley 1939. 30’x23’x8’4”x4’9”. Mahogany planked, bronze fas- 
tened, lead keel. Gray motor. Sleeps 3. Good condition. Asking $6200. 
OTHER ATTRACTIVE LISTINGS: HUNTFORM 38’ Fast Power Cruiser; 
33’ Alden barnacle yawl; Cruising 6 metre; Luders ‘‘24’’ and Luders ‘‘16’’ 
both complete for cruising. 


FREDERICK GADE — NOROTON, CONN. 
QUALITY LISTINGS AND INQUIRIES SOLICITED 




















?Why Oa? CHARTER a Yacht! 


Yacht Charters— 





All types of Auxiliaries— 
with or without Crew. The 
Practical way to go Cruis- 
ing or Sailing, Business 
Entertaining, etc. 

Bahamas- West Indies Island 
“All-Inclusive” Sailing Cruises 
will be continued 

throughout the Summer. 





Marblehead, Mass., 1005-W 


“recnstosie”  KENRY BAAY, INC. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


en Za Bodkin ae 


MARINE ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS © MARINE INSURANCE 








30’ Owens Raised-Deck Sedan °’38 with Gray 6-71 power Try $3800 
32’ Baltzer Enclosed Sedan ’38 with 2-71 HP Chryslers Asking 4500 
35’ Alden Barnacle ’48. Well equipped for racing or cruising Try 7600 
36’ Richardson Sedan ’50 with 2 Gray 102’s. New boat cond. Try 12000 


37’ Chris-Craft Dble. Cabin °’39 with 2-95’s. Many extras Try 6900 
38’ Chris-Craft Sedan ’42 with twin 130’s. Well equipped Asking 8200 








40’ Owens Cutter °47. Outstanding boat well equipped Asking 10000 

40’ Wheeler DC '38 with 2 Chry. Crowns & many extras Try 8000 

40’ CC Dble. Cabin Encl. Bridge °48. Well fitted Offer 
MIDWEST’S LARGEST YACHT BROKERS 

45’ NY ‘32’? Sloop °36. Popular Class Boat on Great Lakes Offer 

53’ Eleo ’38 powered with 3:1 Chry. Royals. The finest Asking 26800 


1621 FORD BLDG. © WOodward 2-7622 ¢ DETROIT 26, MICH. 

















ERDMAN AGENCY 


Boats and Aircraft 
Est. 1946 1 Lewis St., HARTFORD 3, CONN. Phone 2-6942 


- 


40’ 1948 cutter by Warner-Luke, finest materials, sleeps five, Great 
® 


Lakes, asking $18,000. 


38’ 1947 U. S. One Besta sloop, Alberg-Quincy Adams, a beauty, 
Connecticut, $500! 
We can supply L- Nes, L-24, QA17s, and others. 

27’ 1950 sport fisherman cruiser, Packard 150, ) pulpit, 
outside controls, accommodates two, Conn., try $545 


32’ 1937 raised deck Marblehead cruiser, two new Gray 93s 1949, 
a clean boat, Conn., asking $6000. 


1941 Matthews trunk cabin sedan cruiser, two new Lathrop 
125s 1950, top condition, many extras, Conn., $13,500. 


. 


39 


C. CHANDLER LAWRENCE 
East Greenwich (R.1.) 1-0370-W 


WILLIAM H. GREF 
Fairfield (Conn.) 9-2262 





45’ POST DESIGNED & BUILT 
DECKHOUSE CRUISER. Bunks for 7, 
2 Fish chairs, Gas stove, Electric bilge 
pump, Radio compass, Phone set, 32 
volt generator, Sword fish pulpit, Fluid 
cabin heater with thermostat, 2 Toilets, 
1 Groco electric, 2 lavatories, Large 
dinghy, 150 H.P. heavy duty cruiser type 
motor. Just try and find a motor sailer 
type hull with all this luxury equipment 

for under $10,000. Price of boat with equipment, $9800. 





extras, powered with 6 cyl. Packard marine motor. 











26’ Steeleraft Holiday Cruiser, 1948 model, used only one Season, has several 

















75’ Consolidated, two Gray diesels recently installed. Boat has recently been 
reconditioned and refinished. Present plans call for building sun deck over 
engine compartment, and converting Captain’s stateroom into dinette. Boat is 
not only very comfortable and an excellent sea boat but it is fast. Ideal for 
cruising around Florida and the Bahamas. 


28’ “SEAGOIN” sport fishing boat. Permanent top. 115 H.P. Chris-Craft. 
Priced low. 


36’ Post-built Block Island commercial type fish boat. Motor reconditioned. 
Priced low. 


46’ Deckhouse cruiser. Rebuilt Navy hull. Very roomy, comfortable boat in 
the low price range. Chrysler-Royal motor, 32 volt oor os deck 
windlass. Price recently reduced to the very low figure of $380 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 
MYSTIC Tel: 659 CONN. 

















MARCH, 1951 








y @ 35’ ELCO, bit. 1947. Twin Chrysler Crowns. Sleeps 6. Bottle gas 


Y) stove. Only 500 hrs. use. Perfect condition. Asking $12,060. Try Offer. 
4 é Fi é T t da y ée S 38’, 1947 HUCKINS. Dual controls. Twin Chrysler Royals. Teak cockpit 


ae 4. Loaded with eqpmt. Owner interested in REASONABLE 






i) YACHT SALES @ 39’ MATTHEWS, 1946. Plan “B’. Twin Kermaths, rebuilt 1950. Sleeps 

Y) ae 6. Shower. Dinghy, S. to S., etc, $11,500. 

V ‘ bi? @ 46’, 1947 CHRIS-CRAFT. Fly bridge. Twin 160 h.p. engines. S. to S. 

4 ¥ Dinghy. Sleeps 8. Fishing chairs and many extras. Try $15,500. 

Y) Marine Insurance 4 @ Yacht Management e oo ANMAPOUIS COUese®. hows Sony Sieenle, everhanted 1930. 

Cts leeps 8. Elec. refrig., deep freeze, elec. toilets, S. to S., fishing eqpmt. 

j A real buy! $17,000. 

/ e 57’, 1941 TWIN DIESEL ELCO. Fly bridge. Sleeps 5. 2 double state- | 
4 2 rms. Diesel generator. Automatic steering. Direction finder. Recently 

4 73 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. Tel. Green. 8-205 1 refinished. Try offer. / 

y Ed Cameron, Mgr., Miami, Fla. Office, 2332 Biscayne @ 57’, 1941 ANNAPOLIS FLUSH-DECK CRUISER Twin Gray Diesels. 3 

y Blvd. Tel. Miami 3-1555 or 82-4011 Evenings = iti tas seen extras. Full inventory of linens, 

silver, etc. ; 
Y) @ 59’ CUSTOM-BLT. CRUISER, 1941. Twin G. M. Diesels. Sleeps 10. 
4 1 double staterm on main deck. Dinghy, elec. refrig., shower, etc. 


Try $13,000. 


AUXILIARIES AND MOTOR SAILERS 


@ 29’ AUX. SLOOP HINCKLEY. Built 1947. Teak ijecks & mahogany 
ree Sleeps 3. Gray engine. Well equipped & good condition. Try 


PVPS PSPS PP aa 


ee 
SS i ee i ee naeiteinatietibel 


@ 32’ AUX. KETCH. An ideal family boat sleeping 3. Full headroom. 
Good condition. Recent sails. Try $2750. 


@ 39’ SHOAL DRAFT AUX. CUTTER. Doghouse, Casey built 1946. Sleeps “} 

- oe 6. Fullest. inventory including recent sails. Smart sailer. Redwing engine. : 

seas Asking $14,000. j 
@ 62’, 1950 TRIPLE DIESEL CHRIS-CRAFT. 3 double staterms. @ 40’ CUTTER MOTOR SAILER. Built to highest specs in Finland 1939. 
Elec. refrig., S. to S., Direction Finder. Custom interior. Now in Sleeps 5. Finest equipment, Recent Chrysler Crown. Onan light plant. 

commission and for sale at CONSIDERABLY LESS THAN REPLACE- A smart sailer. 

MENT COST. 42' 1941 MARCONI KETCH. Atkins design. Sleeps 5. Gray engine, new 

3 : 1947. Gas stove, dinghy, large sail inventory. Try offer $6,000. ) 


@ 45’ AUX. SCHOONER. Built entirely of TEAK. Gray Diesel. Sleeps 8. 
Elec. refrig., oil stove, copper sheathed hull. Teak sailing dinghy. Able 
to cruise anywhere, Asking $20,000—Try Offer. 

@ 50’ HAND DIESEL MOTOR SAILER. Ketch rig. Sleeps 6 in owner's f 
_ crew. Recently refinished & in good shape. Open to reasonable 
offer. 

@ 65’ BUGEYE KETCH. Shoal draft. Gray Diesel. Recently refinished. 
Extremely comfortable and roomy. Recent sails, spars, & rig. A real 
home afloat. $8,600. 
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/ | CHARTERS 
Y Many Yachtsmen cruise the Caribbean Islands in March & April. Some 
@ 70’, 1949 BURGER. Twin G. M. Diesels. 2 dbl. & 1 single state- fine boats are still available. Make your reservations early for the 
y : rms. Luxurious interior. Every convenience, as no expense was spared, best in northern charters. 
YACHT INSURANCE 
MIAMI 3-5431 WHITEHALL 3-7797 | 
. JOHN E. RODSTROM, ASSOCIATE 
REMEMBER, JUST YACHT INSURANCE 
McMICHAEL YACHT BROKERAGE CO. 
700 Rushmore Avenue, Mamaroneck, N. Y. Tel. Mamk. 9-4952-4953 
1124 BOATS LISTED HERE NOW ALL TYPES—ALL SIZES—ALL PRICES WE SPECIALIZE IN RACING CLASS BOATS 
i et < CRUISING AUXILIARIES RACING CLASS & CABIN SLOOPS ; a 
40’ Lawley aux ketch, sl 4, $2900. 1948—Lud ils, $2200. © 
36’ Atkin ketch 1947 aeons 6 shallow Lightning yong (en's oo 3 bo 
draft, 100 HP, $7000. naker, ‘ 
50’ Hand motor sailer schooner rig he ane Champion, 2 suits sails, 
42’ Alden long leaf pine planked Star class Ratsey sails must sell, 
schooner, $7500. 250. 
= 35’ aux Chesapeake shallow draft sloop S Class sloop 3 complete suits, $2000. 
0 Nes Fa ae cabin sloop centerboard Hivene Bis oer Pogneel $2500. iam 
28 Chris-Craft, Sleeps 4, sleeps 2 sails ’49, $1675. Atlantic class 3 suits race sails, $1100 oe 
Chrysler 1947, 115 hp., $3600 = !7’ aux converted Cat sloop, $1350. Woodpussy 13’ by Palmer Scott, $275. | 
DEALER ¢ BB Fib & 30’ Lawley aux sloop 2 bunks $1500. is cay sails new spar, deck, | 
or ibergias CABIN CRUISERS & SKIFFS : a ’ _ 
Cape Cod boats, Twin Wings, 28, Stecleraft "48, Packard 100 HP, Comet’ sloop stainless cigsina, 400. ; ; 
Thistles, Ravens, Skaneateles 20’ Shelter cabin skiff '48, $1800. i ae eg og i Nevins ia ti i Sloop on 
19° Gypsy, Evinrude outboard ~*~ alii qatser cee 5 oy inn Obie sloop new sails, ee 
motors. 28’ Red Bank Sea Skiff sleeps 3, $900. If you want to sell your boat NOW, 
34’ Ae peott McBurney cruiser 1947, pod sariaale a gr igo 2 P list it with 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK $6250. bunks, $2300. McMichael Yacht Brokerage Co. 























er. 


M.ROSENBLATT & SON 


PS 11! BROADWAY. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 


¢ YACHT BROKERS * YACHT INSURANCE 
TEL. BEEKMAN 3-7430 

























SURVEYS 
PROFESSIONALLY 
PERFORMED 
INSURANCE 
EXPERTLY PLACED 
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40’ OCEAN-RACING SLOOP, 


Excellent record. Sleeps 4. Fine con- 
dition & 


GM Diesels, 1950. Two 
42’ OFF SOUNDINGS AUX. YAWL, dbl. staterooms; 2 toilet- 
1939. In finest condition. Gray engine. rooms. Shower & elec 
Many extras. Sleeps 4. Fully found toilet. Sleeps 7. Fully 
TRY $11,000. found, well equipped 
Perfect condition. 4 


50’ AUX. CUTTER—A-1 
splendid condition. New Gray engine 
1950. Sleeps 4+ crew. Bright decks. 


Winton Diesel. 
boat. 


84’ DIESEL SCHOONER. Able, 


going vessel. Flush teak deck. Splen- 

did condition. 115 HP Diesel 1946. 

S/S, RDF, etc. Has cruised Bahamas, 

etc. REASONABLE. 

POWER 52 a) IESE LAU x 

27’ ELCO, 1947. Chrysler Crown. KE . New G) ese 

Sleeps 4. Good equipment. Large 1950. Wonderful medium 

cockpit. S/S radio, ete. Excellent con- shoal draft _sea-boat. 

dition. GOOD BUY. Sleeps 5+ crew. Teak 
decks, generator, 8/8 
phone, stainless rig & 

33’ DELUXE ENCLOSED CHRIS- dinghy. Perfect condition. 

CRAFT, 1949. Two 95 HP engines. FINE YACHT. ASKING 

Sleeps 4. Many extras; S/S, search- $25,000. 

light, ete. TRY $8,700. 


SAIL 
1950. 


ight displacement, offshore cruiser. 











40’ CHRIS - CRAFT 
CHALLENGER. 1948. 
Perfect condition. Two 
160 HP engines. Com- 


1500 FINE YACHTS 
AVAILABLE. FURTHER 
fort and privacy for 6. 


Fully equipped. All ex- QUALITY LISTINGS 


tras includ radi ALWAYS WELCOME 

— rma geen 
vater, generator, CO2, 

EXCEPTIONAL VALUE. 























POWER (Continued) 
40’ ELCO SEDAN, 1947. Twin Chrys- 





$15,000. 75° T.$. DIESEL 


inventory. YACHT. Two 225 HP 








Re 
Value. ASKING $28,000 


yacht in 


ery fine inventory. REASONABLY 





ler Royals. Sleeps 6. Fully equipped. 
Sie ae Lux, spare props. TRY 
14, 


46’ FLYBRIDGE WHEELER, 1947. 
Twin Chrysler Royals. Sleeps 8. Well 
equipped. Perfect cond. C02, gener- 
ator, etc. OFFER SUGGESTED. 


48’ DIESEL FLYBRIDGE CHRIS- 
CRAFT. Twin GM Diesels 1947. 
Sleeps 8. Heavily built. Teak decks, 
refrig., etc. TRY $25,000. 














Two tenders. Fine sea 


ASKING $12,000. 


sea- 


CED 54’ ANNAPOLIS FLYBRIDGE DIE- 
PRI ’ SEL, 1947. Two GM Diesels. Splen- 

‘ 62’ DEFOE DIESEL did condition. Well equipped; elec. re- 
63’ DIESEL AUX. SCHOONER. YACHT. New twin GM _ frig., dinghy, etc. OFFERS INVITED. 
Heavily built-gaff rigged. Teak decks. Diesels, 1950. Two large 





dbl. staterooms. Teak decks, 59° ANNAPOLIS FLYBRIDGE DIE- 








radiophone, Diesel gen., hot SEL. 1947. Twin GMs. Sleeps 6+ 
& cold water, refrigeration, crew. Modern, comfortable, roomy. Ex- 
gas stove, etc. Recently re- cellently equipped. TRY $60,000 
finished. PRICED LOW exinennitjenenenniamenaey 

915,008 66’ TWIN-SCREW YACHT, 1230. 


Four dbl. staterooms. Teak decks, elec. 
toilets, bath, showers, comfortable. 





DESIGNERS OF DISTINCTIVE POWER & 








SAILING YACHTS FOR 


EXCELLENT BUY. TRY $14,000 


70’ T.S. DIESEL YACHT. oat 
1946. Two GM Diesels, 2 dbl. & 
single staterooms. ane canditton 
throughout. REASONAB 


104’ DIESEL YACHT. Twin GMs 
1948. , er’ Teak decks, S/S radio, 
R.D etc. Beautiful condition. 
IDEAL YACHT FOR CORPORA- 








THE AST .AO YEARS 




































42’ 
40’ 
40’ 
39’ 
39’ 
39’ 
| 36’ 
35’ 
35’ 
34’ 
34’ 
32’ 
31’ 
30’ 
27’ 
26’ 
26’ 
2i’ 





46’ 
42’ 
40’ 
40’ 
40’ 
38’ 
38’ 
38’ 
38’ 
35’ 
34’ 
34’ 
32’ 
29’ 

27’ 
27’ 
26’ 

22’ 
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27’ Warner Sport Fisherman 1950, 
sleeps 2, Packard 150. Ct. $6000. 


SAIL 


56’ Hand Schooner, Hodgdon ’26, 
sleeps 6 & crew, Universal motor 
"48 good sail inventory. Ct. 
$19,500. 

53’ Warner Ketch, Dauntless °30. 
Sleeps 7 & crew, Chrysler °49. 
Good sails. R.I. Ask $13,500. 

~ 48’ Wiley M.S. Ketch ’42. Sleeps 
~—* 5-6. Buda engine. Ct. $18,000. 
Alden Yawl 1938, sleeps 4 & crew. Gray motor. Ct... $11,000 





Finnish M.S. 1939, sleeps 5, rig & engine ’47. Ct..... Ask $18,500 
Warner Auxy. Cutter 1947, sleeps 5, Reiser sail8. Ct................ssee $16,000 
Casey Auxy. Yawl 1942, sleep s4, sails °49. Mass................cscccee $15,000 
Rhodes Auxy. Sloop 1940, sleeps 4, Wilson sails. Ct................. Ask $12,000 


Geiger C.B. Sloop 1946, sleeps 4, Wilson sails. 
Casey Cutter 1938, sleeps 5, Gray motor ’48. Ct 
Winslow Yawl ’31, sleeps 4, Ratsey sails ’47, motor °48.. 
Crocker Auxy. Cutter °46, sleeps 5, Ulmer sails ’50.................... Ask $15,000 

9500 


Mass 














Hinckley Custom Sou’Wester 1948, sleeps 4, Norge sailBs................... 

Alden Auxy. Sloop 1948, sleeps 4, Ratsey sails. MagBs...................:0004 00 
Auxy. Cruising Sloop 1940, sleeps 4-5, Husky. Ct......... Ask $7000 
Finnish 19 Meter Sloop 1934, sleeps 2, 9 sails. Mas8.................c00 $1500 
Gaff Schooner 1940, sleeps 3, motor °50, sails good. Me.................... $2000 
Saybrook Auxy. Sloop 1947, sleeps 2, Nylon sails. Ct..... ..Ask $3500 
Warner Aux. Sloop 1937, sleeps 3, Great Lakes......0.........0cccccccccceeees $5000 
Matthews, Sailer 1934, Gray °47, sails ’49. Ohio..... sk $2800 
Dater Auxy. Sloop 1945, sleeps 2, galley & toilet. N.Y... $2300 


POWER 


Annapolis 1946, sleeps 8, Twin Chrysler Royals. M4d.......... 




















Owens 3 Cabin 1946, sleeps 6, Chryslers, Fly Bridge. N.J "$9500 
Huckins 1936, sleeps 5, Twin Palmers ’50, speed 20. Ct... $9000 
Matthews 1948, sleeps 6-7, Twin Kermaths, speed 27. Ct.. $18,900 
Wheeler Sedan 1938, sleeps 8, Twin Chryslers “47. N.J...... ....$10,000 
Hodgdon Custom 1959, sleeps 6, 160 Gray, 17 mph. Mass................. $15,000 
Matthews, 1941, sleeps 5, Twin Lathrops 750. Ct... Ask $13,500 
Matthews 1936, sleeps 4, Twin Chrysler Crowns ’49. Mass................ $9000 
Huntform 1946, sleeps 4, Chrysler Royal, 22 mph. N.Y... $6800 
A.C.F. Rebuilt Sedan °47, sleeps 6, Chrysler °47, N.Y... $5350 
Richardson 1948, sleeps 4, 2 Chrysler Crowns, 25 mph. N.Y. ....$6090 
T.S. Chris-Craft Express '48, sleeps 4, 30 mph. N.Y. sk $12,000 
Baltzer Sedan 1949, sleeps 4, Packard 6, well found. N.Y. $9225 
Egg Harbor Cruiser 1950, sleeps 2, Chrysler, 18 mph. Ct.-...ceccecccecess-. $5900 
Elce Sport Cruiser 1947, sleeps 4, Chrysler, 22 mph. Ct........c.00...... $4500 
Owens | Cabin Sedan 1947, sleeps 4, Flagship, 22 mph. N.J.. .... $2500 
Steeleraft Sedan 1947, sleeps 4, Chrysler Ace. Ct... — ....$2500 
Sport Fisherman 1949, sleeps 2, Universal, 14 mph. “RI. picsenesipesebonsbeeke $3200 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, Marine Insurance 
4 College St., Middletown, Conn. Tel. 7-2025 








KENNICOTT 


717 West Sheridan Road 


OWENS CUTTER. 
Offered at an attractive price. No 

ATKIN SLOOP. 30'4x28’x9’0x3’9. A husky 
Gray engine. 
sail inventory. A bargain at $4500. No. 28-FA. 
SCHOONER. 45’x31’6x12’6x5'10. An able boat built in 
Bay Boat Wks. No. 31-CL. 

ATKIN KETCH. 37’6x32’4x11'4x5’6. Built -.. . on seven. A comfortable 
cruising boat in fine condition. $6,900. No. 

28’ CHRIS-CRAFT SPORT CRUISER. New ri a Chris-Craft engine with 
5 hours use. a 
1948 30’ CHRIS-CRAFT SEDAN eo - 

dition. Many extras $6,900. N 

1947 46’ 
engines. Radiotelephone, hot & cold running water. Electric toilet. Automatic 
pilot. Onan generator. Dinghy on davits. 
other extras. Perfect condition. No. 46-TP 


& SUTHERLAND 


Naval Architects — Marine Engineers — Yacht Brokers 
Chicago 13, 
Telephone GRaceland 2-7833 


IWinois 


1947 boat. vgs finest care and very fully equipped. 


cruising sloop with 25 HP 
Built 1939. Sleeps four in lowers with foam mattresses. Good 


1927 by Sturgeon 


In excillent condition. $3,300 delivered in commission. No. 28-UP 


130 HP engine. Perfect con- 


0. 30-UN 


FLYING BRIDGE CHRIS. CRAFT CRUISER. Twin 130 HP 


Lux system. Navy top. Many many 











Tel. Office, Bristol 1-0750 





IS YOUR BOAT FOR SALE? 


Is she sound, of good design, 
and not over priced? 


WHY HAVEN'T YOU SOLD HER? 


GET ACTION 


Try Listing Her With 
HAWKINS YACHT BROKERAGE 
BRISTOL YACHT YARD 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Tel. Home, Warren 1-0045W 











YACHTING 








MARCH, 1951 











YACHTSMEN’S 


SWAP CHEST 


Exclusively for Yachtsmen: The 
policy of the “Swap Chest” is not 
to accept advertising from business 
firms, dealers, manufacturers or 
other commercial vendors. 

Copy Rules: Advertisements from 
individuals of used boats, used en- 
gines or other used equipment, etc., 
for swap, resale, wanted or rr. 
All advertisements accepted at pub- 
lisher’s option and must be signed 
with name and address. No YACHT- 
ING Box Numbers in “Swap Chest’”’ 
columns. 

Closing Date: Advertisements are 
not acknowledged. They are printed 
in the first issue to go to press after 
their receipt. However, if received 
after the third of any month they 
may be printed in the second follow- 
ing issue. 

Rates and Terms: ‘‘Swap Chest’”’ ad- 
vertisements are published at 20 
cents per word including name and 
address, with a minimum charge of 
$4.00. Check or money order in cor- 
rect amount must accompany the 
advertisement. 

Send your advertisement with your 
remittance to SWAP CHEST, care 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 








For Sale: Binocular, Carl Zeiss, 20x 

50, like new, Jena glass. Linear field 

over 1000 yds., $250. Apply Viola 

Coon, 3254 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, 
io. 


Thistle #54. Speedometer, drop rud- 

er, other extras. Delivery East end 
March or June. Professional care. 
Henry Villard, 470 East 93rd Street, 
New York 28, 


24° Shinnecock . 3 One Design, 
Marconi, stainless rigging, two suits 
sails, one new, cedar hull, bright cy- 
press decks, excellent condition, 
$1500, Donald Lockhart, Massapequa, 


Single scull barge, two pair oars, 
well-built and tight. Can be trans- 
ported top of car. Inspection at ad- 
dress below. $250 or will consider 
trade on Sailfish good condition. S. 
M. Cooper, 86 Brookside Road, New 
Britain, Conn. Tel. 9-4312. 


Auxiliary Skipjack 21'0”x7’6"x1'8”. 
Built 1950. Hull 100% Everdur fas- 
tened. Select white oak frames, cedar 
planked. Power, Universal Atomic 
Four. Sleeps Two. Should be seen to 
be appreciated. Priced right. W. R. 
Perry, 11 Post Place, Babylon, N. Y. 


Yawl 35’x28’x10’x5’10” Winslow de- 
sign, fully oqunret fine condition, 
racing sails. Leland, 165 Bay- 
view Ave., acd [Bane 8 esas 


Thistle #146, Douglass & McLeod, 
nylon main and jib, outboard motor 
and bracket. $800. Entering army. 
Dr. J. L. Bailin, 72 West Ave., So. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Anyone having new cruiser flying 
bridge fish boat around 44 ft. com- 
fortable saloon and owners cabin, 
good galley, bath, two foc’sle, for 
sale, communicate with Edward 
Skanta, Care of Lord, 400 East 53rd 
St., New York City, enclosing plans, 
equipment, dates, speed, motors and 
general data. Also asking price and 
where available for inspection. En- 
close postage if plans to be returned. 
Photographs if possible. 


Would MAINE Owner exchange two 
weeks on Long Island or Nantucket 
Sound in my 38% ft. well equipped 
sloop ‘‘Sea Call’? sleeps 4 for equiva- 
lent boat in Maine during August. 
W. Edward Taylor, 1681 Hillside 
Rd., Fairfield, Conn. 


At Oak Harbor we are now able to 
offer a perfect spring or summer 
yachting vacation to those who have 
neither a fortune nor a yacht. House- 
keeping cottages for four, each $30 
a week including free sailing in Ox- 
ford Sailers, private swimming beach, 
and first-rate trout fishing, Deep sea 
cruising and fishing in Alden yawl 
“Fair Wind’. Beautiful Southern 
setting on Northern Gulf Coast. With 
our constant sea breeze and shade, 
we never had a hot day last summer. 
Address Lt. Col. J. L. Hitchings, 
USA Ret., Oak Harbor, Southport, 
Florida. 





























Dartmouth graduate desires crew, 
caretaker job on yacht this summer. 
Good cook, wide experience on power 
driven boats. Draft exempt. George 
Goldthorpe, S.A.E. House, Hanover, 


Star 2867 South Coast 1949. Used 
one season only. Perfect racing con- 
dition. Three suits sails. Two wheel 
trailer. Cost $3600, asking $2,000 or 
offer. A. Bradbury, Glencoe, illinois. 


Ratsey mainsail. 6 ounce Egyptian. 
Luff 318”. Leach 34’8”. Foot 14’8”. 
Perfect condition. $150—or Direction 
Finder, Taffrail Log, what have you? 
Van Cleef, Box 247, Branford, Conn. 


Husky shipshape 23’ auxiliary cut- 
ter. Crocker Design. Sleeps 2 plus. 
Galley, icebox, toilet. $2100. Erich 
Stephan, Storrs, Connecticut. 
Wanted to charter last two weeks in 
arch, Florida waters, cruiser or 
auxiliary sloop, with Captain, Ac- 
commodate family of four. Atractive 
Price necessary. P. B. Hanrahan, 
Central Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


32’ Chris-Craft Deluxe sedan cruiser. 
Clean. New paint, varnish, ready for 
use. One season on new motor. Fully 
equipped, radio phone and plenty of 
other extras. Write for complete de- 
tails. Priced right. Thos. H. Eaton, 
Kennebec Transit Co., Water St., 
Gardiner, Maine. 


For Sale: Lightning Skaneateles 
2788; finish better than new; used 
only few weeks; with special ‘‘Chari- 
oteer’’ small wheel trailer. $925. 

C. Phillips, 801 N. Second, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

For Sale: Houseboat 50’x13’x3’6”. 
130 Chris-Craft 2-1; 32 volts; 2 dou- 
bles; 2 heads, electric; shower; tub; 
hot water; electric refrigerator; oil 
heat; gas cooking; stainless steel gal- 
ley. $6500. Robert W. Sawyer, P. O. 
Box 697, Newport News, Virginia. 
Limited number of boat owners’ ap- 
plications now acceptable for member- 
ship. Well organized Yacht Club, ex- 
cellent facilities, Long Island’s north 
shore. First-rate sailing class compe- 
tition, full schedule of week-end re- 
gattas. Fine calendar of social events. 
Inquiries: R 2113, 393 Seventh Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


























For Charter—Well known auxiliary 
schooner “Folly”, 46’x13’x5’, Com- 
fortable, able and smart, fully 
equipped, clean and seaworthy, $350 
per week with skipper (Master Mari- 
ner, competent and congenial). Extra 
hand if desired. Comfortable accom- 
modations for party of four. Have 
cruised extensively Nova Scotia to 


West Indies and specialize in Out 


Island Bahamas. FE. S._ Baker, 
Schooner ‘Folly’, P. O. Box 8012, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Phone 3-2460 
or your own broker. 


FOR SALE: 1 Shipmate coal stove, 
#214. Practically new. Spare top goes 
with stove. Rob Roy, 1239 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Sailing North—Mid April, two pri- 
vate schooner yachts leaving Nassau 
via Bahama “out islands’. Another 
leaving Miami via waterway. Two to 
four weeks. Share expense, $50 per 
week. F. Whittier, Schooner 
“Lazyjack”, Nassau Yacht Haven, 
Nassau, Bahamas. 











Wanted—A parachute spinnaker, ap- 
proximate size up to but not to exceed 
leach and luff of 31’9”, greatest width 
19’8”. Theodore Feldman, 348 New- 
bury St., Boston 15, Mass. 





For Sale—1950 Lip incott Comet and 
matching trailer, “‘Bluelady’ 4th in 
1950 Internationals, 2 excellent sets of 
sails, extra kick-up rudder, perfect 
condition, final coat of 1951 racing 
finish applied before delivery. Can 
be seen at Lippincott Boat Works, 
Riverton, N. J. College acceleration 
followed by Air Corps will be enough 
racing now for Ben Heilman, 126 
Edgewood Rd., Ardmore, Pa. 


For Sale—International 210 #40, 
racing sails, trailer. Stainless and 
nylon rigging, needs only paint. Best 
offer. Robert Bender, 1104 So. 
Wabash, Chicago, IIl. 


1 Snipe, 1 Comet, 2 Lightnings, 2 
yrs. old. $350, $375, $750. I.C.B. 
Hurricane Feet like new, trailer. F. 
Schneider, 112-03—14th Ave., College 
Point, L. I., N.Y. 














Yale Junior, 20, desires berth as mate 
on sailing craft cruising anywhere be- 
tween Edgartown and Bar Harbor 
for summer months. Responsible and 
industrious hand. USNR Midship- 
man. Complete officer uniforms. 1777 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


Stout Fella, Sr. for sale $3500, 27’x 
7'x4’. Built 1947 by Mystic Shipyard. 
Kermath 4 Cylinder motor 1948. 
Sleeps 4. Located Bristol (R.I.) 
Yacht Yard. W. P. Dutemple, Whit- 
insville, Mass. 

Opening for qualified small boat sail- 
ing master, minimum age around 20. 
Attractive Northern Michigan resort 
For July: and August. Thorough 
a of sailing and power boats 
required. References requested. Write 
A. G. Heidrich, Jt, 426 Ridgemont 
Road, Peoria, Tilinois. 

Wanted: 30’ to 36’ Cruising Auxil- 
iary. Must be sound, not over 20 
years old. Give full particulars. Eric 
Jones, 8001 Navajo, Philadelphia 18, 

















Wanted 14’ to 18’ sailboat, for handi- 
cap racing and/or day sailing. What 
have you? Describe. John Plamp, Jr., 
682 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Wanted one or two persons interested 
world cruising willing to invest $2000 
on partnership basis new 38% foot 
aux. ketch—J. Olsen, 10B Rockwood, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


20’ Narrasketuck sloop, new condi- 
tion, excellent racing record, for sale 
—$950. Also 19’ Sport Utilit » 24 
mph. like new—$1850. D. estin, 
350 Greene Ave., Sayville, N. Y. 


Wanted: Genoa jibs approx. 30’x30’x 
15’ and 23’x23’x16’, spinnaker 31’x 
31’x16’, mainsail 28’x30’x17’, for 26’ 
sloop. Box 252, Route 2, Grosse lle, 
Mich. 


Wanted: Mast, 30’x8” butt, or longer 
one that can be cut down to length. 
Jim’ Hennessey, 132 Spring, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

International 6-Metre, 14 sails, ex- 
cellent condition. Price $2500. In- 
auife A. A. Washton, 48 Main St., 
New London, Conn. 




















Cape Cod A.T. for sale—similar to 
a 210. Ratsey sails, fast, in excellent 
condition. Priced at $1000. Lis Be 
Stuart, Jr., 506 Jefferson Ext., New- 
ark, New York. 


FOR SALE 


PAIR OF BUDA DIESELS 


Model 6 DTMR, 100 H.P. each. In 
excellent condition. Bosch pumps, 
Leece-Neville ignition. Price $2500. 
Located in Boston. Reply Box 303, 
c/o YACHTING, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y 








MAURY & SPENCE Inc. 


Yacht Yard 


E. Norwalk, Conn. Tel. 8-6310 
STORAGE SERVICE & REPAIRS 








FOR SALE—“LAWLEY 15” 
C.B. SLOOP — Decked over, 
lead ballast weldwood plank- 
ing. Nice shape. Lifting rings, 
chrome fittings. Built about 
1940. Fine one-design boat. 
Price $500, including storage. 
JOHN G. ALDEN, 131 State 
St., Boston. 








sait—sare—SIMPLE 


LEARN PILOTING, NAVIGATION. 
PERSONAL instruction, your CON- 
VENIENCE. No theory. Individual 
Skipper course by Mail or in my 
home, boat, or yours. Master Mariner 
and Yacht Captain. DIRK BURG, 
24-14 83rd bas Jackson Heights, 
N. Y. Tel. N. Y. HAvemeyer 
6-0120. 








SACRIFICE 
FLORIDA EAST COAST 


Boat yard with large storm 
proof storage, machine shop, 
docks, 5 room cottage, river 
frontage. Will sacrifice for 
50% of value, price $40,000. 
Reply Box 302, c/o YACHT- 
ING, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 











HULL 


52’ x 14’ x 3%’ Dawn design. Un- 
der construction. Finest material 
and workmanship. Planked, decked 
and under water fittings. Adapt- 
able to — or private use. 
Best offer. Seen Dunham Shipyard 
& Sales Co., mg. City oo yo 
City Island, N. Y. 64, N. 








IF YOU NEED... 





Out-of-Print 


BOOKS OF THE SEA 


Our specialty 


Send for Catalog * Book Search 
Service * Collections Purchased. 
CARAVAN BOOK SERVICE 
148-30 86th Ave., Jamaica 2, N. Y. 








CRUISE DOWN EAST 
Aboard “‘Spray’’, 15-ton sea-going 
yawl—As delightful a ship as the 
waters she sails—Soundly rigged, 
designed and maintained for those 
liking to take active part in real 
sailing. Comfortable accommodations 
for party of 4, for $175 per week 
with Captain. 17th Season. Captain 
R. D. Culler, 85 Cedar St., 
Hyannis, Mass. Phone 1371-R. 

















Qiatfiela 


Ft.of Gordon PL, FREEPORT,L.1, 


Sales & Service (Since ’27) Terms 
Chris-Craft 

Boats & Motors one 

Old Town Dinghies z 

Marine Supplies—Charts Trades 


USED BOATS ™."" 0.K. THAT COUNTS 
















WANTED 


INVESTOR or 
ACTIVE PARTNER 


In lovely N.E. boating center, profit- 
able and well developed service yard 
filled to capacity. $12,000 share 
available to non-active investor. 
Partner with qualifications for active 
participation would purchase $6000 
interest immediately and if advis- 
able after one year trial period as 
co-manager, other $6000 to share 
equally with pra ae: Re- 
ply Box 301; ¢/o Y Eh 205 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











Firestone FOAMEX* 


Mattresses & Cushions 
with removable Naugahyde*, Fiber- 
glas* or sSail-cioth covers — Deck 
Canvas—Yacht Rope. ‘trade mark 





EAST NEW YORK 
Products Co. 


CANVAS 


161 Thatford Ave., Bklyn 12, N.Y. 








DRUM STEERERS 


A limited quantity of fine 
Drum Steerers available at 
below new-market prices. 
Quality guaranteed as good as 
new. A few each in 12”, 16”, 
and 20” six-spoke galvanized 
wheels with genuine solid ma- 
hogany handles. Close-toler- 
ance brass drum-bushings and 
one-piece oak tiller rope 
drums. 

Easily mounted by four 
screws thru galvanized mount- 
ing flange. Some have 
used for demonstration pur- 
poses but are in new condi- 
tion. Supply is limited—Write 
now. 

DRAKE MARINE, P. ©. BOX 
707, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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The “40” Double Cabin Flying Bridge puts a new thrill in cruising. 


Youll fallin love with His 


Marruews 40" pousre CABIN 


Ne has a new model received 
: 4 such great acclaim as this newest 
ow / : : Y Matthews. Boat Show crowds have raved 


The spacious flying bridge deck is the most enjoyable about her wherever shown. 
spot on this 40-foot beauty. 




























Her spacious flying bridge deck pro- 
vides a roomy sun deck and a thrilling 


spot for operating the boat. 





The smooth level-running round bot- 
tom hull assures a comfortable ride in 
any seaway. She sleeps 6 in comfort. 


Get set for an enjoyable summer ahead. 
aboard your own Matthews “40”. 


Send today for free 4-color catalog with price list. 


The large roomy deckhouse has a deep davenport 
lounge which converts into a double bed. 








“p 


THE MATTHEWS CO. 


PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 
DEALERS COAST-TO-COAST 


in Miami: Matthews Cruisers, Inc., 1825 Biscayne Blvd. 


Available with: 


Hot Water System « Automatic Hot Air Heating « Complete 
Shower Bath « RadioTelephone « Automatic pilot for steer- 
ing « Twin-screw power « Complete fishing equipment 
¢ Folding canvas top for bridge « many other comforts 
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MATTHEWS 








““Whereoer you eruise ... you'll find a Matthews“ 
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THE NEW ZEALAND DISASTER 


HE worst disaster in the history of ocean yacht racing 

occurred late in January in New Zealand waters. Details 
are lacking at this writing, but at least 14 men and three 
boats were lost, and of 20 starters only one was able to 
finish the 175-mile race from Wellington to Lyttleton. 

Stormy weather, strong currents and ironbound coasts 
have always made open sea racing Down Under a risky 
game. It’s a testimonial to the courage and skill of Australian 
and New Zealand yachtsmen that the sport has grown as 
it has under the conditions they often have to meet. Because 
of those same qualities, no doubt ocean racing will go on 
down there, just as it has suryived lesser tragedies in other 
waters. 

In the first Transatlantic Race, sailed in December, 1866, 
the schooner Fleetwing lost six men, washed overboard 
by a boarding sea—the heaviest loss of life, we believe, in 
any yacht race until the New Zealand tragedy. Later Trans- 
atlantic, Fastnet, Bermuda and Nassau races have killed a 
very few men and wrecked a few yachts, but there had 
been no such mass disaster. Sailing, and particularly ocean 
racing, is one of the sports in which man pits his skill and 
his equipment against the forces of nature, knowingly incur- 
ring a risk without which the sport would lack something 
of its appeal. The risk is incalculable because of the uncer- 
tain element of weather, but it is always there. Compared 
to some other sports (and to such commonplace means of 
travel as automobiles, trains and aircraft), sailing has been 
remarkably free from casualties. When we hear further 
details of the New Zealand affair we may learn something 
which will give the yachtsman a little more advantage in 
his battle with the sea. 

In recent years, thanks perhaps to continued good luck, 
some competitors in the Bermuda and other ocean races have 
grown a bit contemptuous of the sea, and more than’ a bit 
careless in their approach to ocean races. On the rare occa- 
sions when race officials have felt it necessary to refuse an 
ill-found entry, or require her owner to take additional 
precautions, disappointed skippers and crews have hinted 
that the officials were a bunch of old women. ‘Let’s bear the 
New Zealand disaster in mind, not as a deterrent to further 
ocean racing but as a reminder to be sure of our ships, our 
crews and ourselves before we put to sea again. 
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into an American named Gordon Barbour who is vice 

commodore of the Yacht Club Boliviano—the world’s 
highest yacht club. He gave me a few facts which I list 
here in the hope that repetition of them will inspire him to 
write an article, with photographs. The club is situated on 
Lake Titicaca, which is 12,545 feet above sea level—so high 
in the air that there is a 27 percent power loss if engines are 
operated without superchargers. Yet there are two im- 
ported cabin cruisers in the yacht club’s fleet, plus two other 
motor boats constructed locally. In addition to shipping a 
Lightning from the States Barbour has encouraged the 
building of four others, and although royalties were paid 
for use of the plans and specifications he said he doubts that 
they would be eligible for international competition. Still, 
they sail and that is what boats are for. The lake, high in the 
Andes though it is, never freezes, but nobody ever swims 
in it for the fun of it. With a total club membership of 80 
there are 14 motor and sail boats afloat or under construc- 
tion. Lake Titicaca has an area of 3,000 square miles, thus 
offering plenty of cruising ground—except that about half of 
it belongs to Peru and that there is something in the law 
about not crossing the international boundary line. So far 
nobody in the Yacht Club Boliviano has put the law to the 
test. Years ago I was told that on this lake balsa boats 
woven together of green withes are used for the transporta- 
tion of cattle and that once in a while a cow consumes 
enough of the hull in passage to cause the loss of all hands— 
and feet. Barbour tells me this isn’t so. 


‘ T THE Motor Boat Show I had the pleasure of running 








For months I’ve been meaning to mention Frank Darling- 
ton’s new Currentograph that does the same job for Long 
Island Sound that his first plastic timesaver did for Vineyard 
and Nantucket Sounds. It’s kind of steep at just under $10, 
but if you’re planning to race or cruise in the Sound next 
summer and have been in the habit of making mistakes 
while thumbing backward and forward through the tidal 
current charts it’s well worth the money. Tells you when 
you can add knots by hugging one shore or the other, 
ducking through Plum Gut, and the like. 


When the late Phil Roosevelt was president of the North 
American Yacht Racing Union I used to enjoy attending 
its annual meetings in order to see how artistically an 
aggregation of persons banded together for the same pur- 
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pose and presided over by a benevolent chairman could 
transact business. The same artistry is evident with Harry 
Morgan in the chair and at the 25th annual meeting I ob- 
served that the Union is starting its second quarter century 
with the’ same purpose of serving the interests of North 
American yachtsmen. As a case in point the Chesapeakeans 
had requested that future contests for the Sears Cup for 
the Junior National Championship be sailed in centerboard 
dinghies. At the meeting it was disclosed that Pleon, the 
defending club, will race this year in keel boats but that in 
1952 centerboard boats will be used and that thereafter the 
trend will be more and more toward centerboarders. Every- 
body happy, except those few diehards who contend that 
anybody who can win races in a centerboarder can intui- 
tively do the same in keel boats. 


Confidential memo to D.W.M.: Your candidate for Com- 
modore of the Lee Rail Vikings will be unavailable until 
1953. This is not to say that the Nominating Committee of 
the L.R.V. fails to recognize worth when it sees it. 


Our friends south of the Stream have added an entry to 
the Havana-San Sebastian Race scheduled for June 17. She 
is Alfonso Gomez Mena’s sloop Ciclon, winner of the 1947 
St. Pete-Havana Race. I am informed also by Rafael Posso, 
who has charge of the arrangements at the Cuban Capital, 
that the Spanish sloop Maria Victoria, 66 feet in length, and 
the English cutter Jocasta are other recent entries. The 
former belongs to the Club Maritimo del Abra of Bilbao 
and the latter to Geoffrey Pattinson, of the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club. So far, no American entries. 


I was told the other day by Bill Boyd, who sailed over 
with Dick Reynolds in his Elizabeth McCaw for the 1937 
Fastnet, that an eloquent editorial of the Old Man’s in the 
May, 1937, issue of Yacutinc was directly responsible for 
Lazzie Mac’s cruise and race. Seems that the editorial 
deplored the absence of American yachts in international 
competition and that Reynolds and a bunch of pals read it 
and said, “We'll show the so-and-so’s.” So they threw 
themselves, food, water, and gear aboard and shoved off. 
The Lizzie Mac didn’t win that Fastnet, but she was the 
first boat home—and the the last American competitor in 
Fastnet or trans-Atlantic racing. Times have changed and 

(Continued on page 80) 
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"One pisteare is worth 
000 


10,000) words !" 


A ride in a 1951 WELIN CRUISER will do more to 
prove to you that Wellin is “BOATING’S BEST BUY” 
than all the talk in the world. | 


. 





ONLY ON A WELIN CRUISER WILL YOU 
FIND THESE BUILT-IN, BONUS FEATURES: 


The Safety of Steel. No dry-rot, no caulk- 
ing—puncture-proof tested. 


Stress-free riveted construction for lifetime, 
vibration free hull. 


Rustproofed—Hot-dipped, galvanized 12- 
gauge, copper bearing steel. 





The 26’ Welin Club Sedan § * sea ¥ Seaworthy as a Gull. Extra beamy for com- 
Full accomodations for 4... 4980 f.o.b. Yard fortable cruising. 


Backed by 50 years of lifeboat building 
experience. 


LOW, Low First cost 
LOWER insurance rates 
LOWEST maintenance costs 


[checks pooscs — 
wel CRUISER 


*Prices and equipment subject to change without notice. 


8 Seek Dk eid ee ie (Tear off this part of page and send to) 
the name of the Welin dealer WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF STEEL BOATS 
nearest you. He'll arrange for 


a demonstration cruise for you. 
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The 26’ Welin Master Cruiser $6850° f.0.b. Welin 


Luxury afloat. ......4- ° Yard 








& STEEL INDUSTRIES, INC. - 
DAVIT AND BOA DIVISION OF CONTINENTAL COPPER 


603 Market St., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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SINGLEHANDED OCEAN CRUISING 


A Phase of the Sport With Which All Yachtsmen Should Be Familiar 





By E. C. ALLCARD 


[Many readers will recall the newspaper account of the author's 
arrival in City Island, N.Y., in August of 1949. His single-handed 
voyage westward across the Atlantic was the culmination of the 
life-long dream of this 36-year-old Briton who gave up a career 
as a naval architect to join the small company of “venturesome 
voyagers.” 

.On August 14, 1950, Allcard sailed from City Island, again 
single-handed, with Plymouth, England, as his objective. He 
anticipated a 50- to 60-day passage. The North Atlantic was 
swept by a series of severe gales in the weeks following his de- 
parture, and considerable concern was felt for his safety. 

Then, late in October, came the word that he had reached 
Horta, with a British newspaper reporting that: “After his 74 
days at sea you would hardly recognize Allcard or his ship. He is 
thin, bearded, exhausted. He has a fractured rib, and the top of 
one thumb is torn off to the bone. ‘Temptress’ is half wrecked.” 
Subsequently John Drummond, an English friend, wrote the edi- 
tors of “Yachting” that “Both man and boat are now recovering 
from the battering they took from six gales and two hurricanes. 


T WAS MIDNIGHT, August 9th, 1949. The cable 
rattled out over the stem roller. The anchor 
bit home into New York mud, marking the 
end of a sail of 4800 miles from Gibraltar, 
left 80 days before. Once more the feasibil- 

7 ity of singlehanded ocean voyaging had 
been proved. 

Although singlehanded sailing is not practiced often, 
either coastwise or deep sea, many times one must handle a 
craft with one pair of hands, even if there are others aboard 
who. may be incapacitated through seasickness or injury. 
Then again, crews are apt to leave in foreign ports, which 
might entail heavy expense to the owner if he was not con- 
fident of handling his boat alone. The lively interest in what 
constitutes the ideal singlehander has been shown to me by 
the number of questions on the subject, so I have endeav- 
ored to pass on practical advice on the 
subject, after the experience gained on my 
passages. 

The questions I am most asked are: 

“When do you sleep?” and “What happens 
to the boat in the meantime?” Then again, 
more stupid ones like “What do you do 
for water?” 

The prize question came from a play- 
wright who said, “Do you anchor nights?” 

“No,” I replied, “You see, carrying eight 
miles of chain cable is not really practi- 
cal.” 

Singlehanded cruising teaches many 
lessons in coérdination and seamanship, 
and is certainly a phase of the sport that 
all yachtsmen should be familiar with. The 


The smaller boat may have a quicker motion 
at sea, but not unbearably so 


<@ Stern Chase 


Rosenfeld 


Allcard fractured a rib six days from Horta while lashed to the 
tiller. When “Temptress” made port she was leaking badly and 
there was hardly an undamaged spar in the boat.” 

Later, a letter to “Yachting” from Allcard confirmed that, in 
addition to being an able seaman, he was a past master at the 
art of understatement. “Poor old ‘Temptress,’ and myself for that 
matter,” he wrote, “arrived here in very battered condition. How- 
ever, I am fit now, and repairs to the boat are going ahead. She 
should be ready for the ocean in two weeks’ time, and if there is 
a lull in the incessant gales which seem to afflict these islands in 
the winter, I plan to shove off for Lisbon or Gibraltar. The trip 
was a wonderful experience, which I would not have missed for 
anything, although twice I thought that all was up. However, I 
feel that at last I am beginning to learn something about inclem- 
ent weather of the advanced variety. No skylights again for me, 
thank you, and submarine-type hatches. I certainly had quite a 
lot of fun and games with masts and things whizzing over the 
side. It takes a hell of a lot to actually sink a boat.” Shades of 
Joshua Slocum!—Ep.] 


study of the longer lone passages is perhaps more important 
owing to the difficulty in obtaining crews, good or bad, for 
any length of time. Conor O’Brien once said to me, “If you 
want a crew, marry one.” Good advice probably, but some- 
what drastic. 

The main aspects of singlehanded ocean cruising can be 
reduced to the following headings—size, type of hull, type 
of rig, layout below decks, auxiliary engine, special equip- 
ment, sailing routine. 

Size. It is an adage that, for the single-hander, the largest 
size is governed by the weight of ground tackle. This can be 
very true. I remember several instances in my last boat, a 
38-foot waterline cutter with half-inch diameter anchor 
cable, when it was necessary to get underway in a blow 
under headsails until clear water could be reached to hoist 
the mainsail. I had found it beyond my strength to break the 









































“Temptress = at 
City Island, N.Y. 
at the conclusion 
of the author's 80- 


day, 4800-mile, 
single-handed pas- 
sage 
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anchor out of the ground, and had to start the engine and 
motor it out. However, to my mind the important question 
of ground tackle is not so much the effort of breaking the 
anchor out (after all a mouse can lift a ton if given time 
enough) as the time taken to crank it to the surface. Anchor- 
ages are so crowded these days that it is rarely feasible for 
a large craft to be drifting about with no one at the helm 
and the anchor dangling; fathoms below the surface. 

It has been repeatedly said that one should choose the 
larger vessel if finances permit. With this I do not agree, 
either for coastal or ocean cruising. At first sight the advan- 
tages of a large boat seem good. The motion at sea is 
steadier, less tiring, and provides a better platform for han- 
dling gear on deck. The comparative slowness when ma- 
neuvering or going about gives more time for making or 
trimming sail. There is less reducing sail to be done, owing 
to increased stability. The larger boat, too, will be faster on 
all points of sailing, especialy to windward. She will be 
much drier on deck, and be less likely in Trade Wind sailing 
to allow a wave to souse the helmsman or drop through an 
open hatch. Several times crossing the Atlantic I was rudely 
awakened by a cold seawater douche in the face. Then 
again, there is more space below for accommodation and 
storage. 

I used to agree with the theory that the larger boat was 
better for singlehanded work, but have changed my mind 
after the experiences of the last few years. I did 1200 miles’ 
coastal work, then nine days in a series of bitter winter gales 
in an ineffectual attempt to reach Gibraltar in 1946, in a 
38-ft. waterline cutter. I then sold her and bought Temp- 
tress, nine feet shorter, and sailed over 6000 miles in far 
greater comfort and safety. 

The smaller boat may have a quicker motion at sea, but 
not unbearably so, and the fact that the sails and gear are 
smaller and lighter, hence easier to handle, offsets the 
quickness in stays. She may need more reefing, but dropping 
staysail or roller reefing the mainsail is child’s play, and even 
if running hard it is not necessary to alter course. The 
smaller space below is no problem to the lone hand with 
his 100-days’ stores. ~~ 
_ It is presumed that the ocean-goer uses his boat as a 
“home also, so he at least should be able to stand up below, 
and hhave a permanent bunk to roll quickly in or out of and 
plenty of room for books, charts, clothes, etc. I consider that 
the ideal singlehanded scean sailing,.craft should be not 
over 30 ft., not under 25 ft. on the waterline. My dreamship 
(when I build some day) will be nearer the latter length. 
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Another advantage of the small craft is that, should you 
go aground, there is a good chance of getting off again. 
One can hardly jump over and push a 40-footer off, and it 
would be a difficult job to lay out a big kedge singlehanded. 
Slocum nearly lost his life doing just that. 

Type oF Hutt. Hull form for the singlehander is a bewilder- 
ing subject. I think I know the perfect hull, but so do many 
others with totally different ideas. One only has to look at 
the lines of the three most famous boats chosen by single- 
handers to sail round the world. Slocums’ Spray had shallow 
draft with immense beam. Gerbault’s Firecrest was a deep, 
narrow-gutted hull; Pigeon’s Islander, a light displacement, 
hard chine type. 

On one thing all seem to agree, the advantages of a long 
underwater profile. This should give steadiness in steering, 
which is more important than sensitiveness, and will help 
in heaving to and self-steering, two “musts” for the one-man 
crew. 

Long overhangs should be avoided forward, as they tend 
to pound, make the boat range about excessively when hove 
to, and in certain seas make her difficult to put about. A 
moderate overhang forward with good flare and sheer gives 
a safer and drier foredeck, and only needs a short bowsprit. 

All designers have preferences about sterns, depending 
on where they are educated, but give me the double-ender 
every time, either the Scandinavian, Scottish or canoe stern. 
Having owned boats with every possible type of stern, I am 
convinced that the pointed stern has some miraculous power 
of cutting a wave in two without causing enough disturb- 
ance to make it break. In my time I have had some hair- 
raising runs before gales. There is one fault in the canoe 
stern, surely the prettiest of them all, and that is the neces- 
sity of having an inboard rudder. The steering gear is a 
vital part of a boat, and if the rudder is damaged there is 
always something one can do with an outboard rudder, 
which of course should be designed to unship with the boat 
afloat, a great asset, especially in the nontidal waters of the 
Pacific with slipways few and far between. 

For the boat I have in mind displacement would be more 
than moderate, beam not less than one-third and draft 
about one-fifth of the waterline length, with a fairly easy 
midship section. Inside ballast I do not favor. There is 
always the alarming thought that it might fall out through 
the skylight in moments of excessive stress. I am alive now 
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only because one boat I had in 1932 was so ripe that the 
inside ballast was cement and boiler punchings (to hold her 
together) and did not shift when she was rolled upside 
down in a gale. 

Type oF Ric. What can be worse than to be asked suddenly 
in company, “What is the best rig?” One hedges and mum- 
bles something about having to ring up someone about a 
boat, but there is usually no escape. The ketch, yawl, 
schooner, cutter, sloop, and what-have-you maniacs gathei 
round ready to defend their pet rig: to the last. 

However, the ocean-going single-hander has several spe- 
cific wants in his rig. To begin with, every sail must be 
capable of being lowered in any sea while heading in any 
direction relative to the wind. Sails must be easy to reef and 
trim. He will often want to shift his center of effort forward 
when off the wind to help with self-steering. 

To my mind, the ketch fulfills these wants better than 
any other rig. The marconi rig lends itself well to the ocean 
ketch, as the masts can be well stayed. The mizzen should be 
stout enough to have no spreaders. Then mast hoops can be 
used so as not to have the danger of a jammed track, and 
the sail cannot get caught aloft when lowering off the wind. 
The mainmast need not be a lofty stick such as required in a 
cutter, and with one set of spreaders one can use hoops up 
to them with jackstay above, similar to Gerbault’s Firecrest. 
With the marconi rig it is also possible to have permanent 
backstays, which obviate the greatest cause of bad language 
and lessen the chance of a broken boom in a sudden jibe— 
by no means a rare occurrence at night when the helmsman 
nods at the tiller. 

For deep sea work it is far better to have the headsails 
split up into two with the forestay led to the stemhead. A 
bowsprit is a great help when the lve is sailing herself, and 
generally it is better to spread out the canvas fore and aft 
as much as possible, keeping the sails low, as with the 
heavy canvas necessary it is less likely to roll the wind out. 

The English practice is to have jibs of three sizes set by 
means of a traveler on the bowsprit. However shifting jibs 
can be a difficult and sometimes dangerous practice. It is 
better for the single-hander to have a strong working jib 
only, cut so that it does not foul the forestay, and either 
hanked to a wire stay attached to the traveler, or set flying 
with the Wykeham Martin roller furling gear. This gear 
works in all weathers but it is essential to have a really 
stout luffrope of rigging wire. Otherwise it is difficult to furl 
in a strong breeze, as the luffrope will twist and only the 
bottom of the sail will roll up. Double forestays can be very 

‘handy, enabling the reaching and working staysails to be 
set easily. 

With a rig as described above, the lone hand can view 
the increase of wind with equanimity, and in the usual 
daily occurrence of a tropical squall all he need do is to let 
the mizzen run down without leaving the cockpit. 

If possible all rigging should be wire or ek. and all 
attachments metal to metal, for even seizing wire lashings 
chafe through. Simplicity and long life should be the watch- 
word of rigging, with special attention given to the strength 
of metal fittings. The average “yacht” fitting sold may be 
very well for Long Island Sound and the Solent, but is not 
usually strong enough to stand up to the terrible snatching 
in a heavy swell and no wind. Off the Portuguese coast my 
complete mainsheet fitting sheared off in such conditions, 
and the boom took charge, swinging broadside off one way, 
then the other as the vessel rolled heavily, and was secured 
only after taking a serious risk. And making repairs with 
hacksaw and riveting hammer in the sweltering heat was 
not very amusing, either. 

Other rigs have their good points, but it is significant that 
almost all the long trips have been done with two-stickers. 
I have had no experience with the schooner rig, perhaps the 
most graceful of the lot, but it seems bad to have one’s main 
driving sail aft when in ocean work most of the voyaging 

will be in winds abaft the beam. Special sails for running 


























“‘Temptress” is a 29’ I.w.l. yawl and was built in 1910 


are of particular importance and will be discussed later. 
Layout BeLow Decks. Before the war I drew an accommo- 
dation plan of my “dreamship,” and in the light of experi- 
ence I have seen no reason to modify it. In fact several 
designing competitions have been won since with such a 
layout. The important thing is accessibility. Let us imagine 
the single-hander at the tiller or wheel. He stands in the 
small, self-bailing cockpit. Immediately in front of him there 
is a doghouse, just big enough to hold all his ready use 
gear, such as logbook, flashlight, binoculars, handbearing 
compass, and when necessary a board for his chart. A hatch 
to one side leads below to the galley where it should be 
possible to sit clear of the gangway, so chocked in that 
hands are free to minister to the stoves (I use two Swedish 
(Continued on page 84) 
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“Temptress” leav- 
ing City Island last 
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eastbound cross- — 
ing of the Atlantic. 
Allcard was again . 
singlehanded for 
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135 hydros racing on Salton Sea. Under liberal rules their speed has soared, but cost and danger have risen even faster 


the STOCK ANSWER . 


Kent Hitchcock 


Investigation Discloses Popular Interest in Racing With “Unsouped” Engines 


By W. MELVIN CROOK 


OST OF US esteem the figure 100 as an at- 
tractive denomination for currency in 
our pay envelopes, or as a suitable age 
at which to be arrested for disorderly 
conduct. Some few, however, mainly 
dote on seeing that number appear on 
a speedometer. Of late an increasing 
number of these speed-minded folk show signs of becoming 
content with something under the century mark in the 
interests of conserving their fleeting assets and improving 
their chances of a three-figure life expectancy. 

Those who have sought a means of 100 mile an hour sur- 
face transportation have found nothing much cheaper than 
a good 135 or 225 hydroplane. These two groups actually 
consist of three separate classes—the 225s having both Div. 
I and Div. II categories. Basically all three classes are 
governed by the same sort of technical restrictions, the dif- 
ferences being in the numerical value of the limitations. 
Minimum hull lengths and maximum piston displacements 
are specfied. Engine price limits have been set as follows: 
135—not more than $1,000 “complete as installed, including 
all extras;” 225 Div. II—“$600 total cost of the complete 
motor including replacement parts at list price—installed in 
hull, but excluding labor of assembly;” 225 Div. I—“cost of 
power plant complete as installed, including all extras 
shall not exceed $1,250 U. S. currency.” The three rules 
on price read too much like a “catch” question on a C.P.A. 
examination to encourage further explanation. 

Back in 1935, the first year that 135 and 225 records were 
established, Mort Auerbach drove his Emancipator IV at 
63.548 m.p.h. for a 225 standard and pegged the 135 mark 
at 53.611 with Emancipator III. By coincidence, each class 
improved its record just 83 percent in the ensuing 15 years 
and now the top 135s and 225s can run faster than the 
autos for which their engines were originally intended. With 
such a history, it is easy to see why we have over 200 regis- 
tered boats in the three classes—most of them racing actively. 

During the 1950 racing season various YACHTING readers 
suggested starting new classes using the existing 135 and 
225 rules on hulls and piston displacement, but limiting 
power plants to a strictly stock status. The boatmen who 
brought up the idea greatly admired the existing classes but 
felt that the current 135s and 225s were either too expensive 
or too fast for their personal preferences. 

Should the cost saving possible with a stock engine seem 
mysterious, just consider the “hop-up” job in vogue. Start- 
ing with a Ford block, the racing mechanic files and grinds 
smoother and more direct paths for the fuel mixture. He 





then procures special pistons, camshaft, tappets, valve 
springs, intake manifold, multiple carburetors and ignition 
system. Piston-ring-rod assemblies are statically balanced 
both as to total weight and weight placement and the crank- 
shaft is dynamically balanced. This equipment and labor 
cost plenty, but there is more expense to come. 

The owner finds that his “souped” motor won't reach its 
peak unless. he burns methanol fuel, running the fuel bill 
up much higher than it would be for regular gasoline. With 
everything right the worked-over engine will wind up 1,000 
to 3,000 r.p.m. faster than it was designed to turn and each 
revolution will be much more potent than the machine was 
engineered to produce. Consequently the maintenance cost 
is high with a “hot” engine. 

The woods are full of individuals with the courage to 
drive a small boat at speeds of 95 to 115 miles an hour, but 
there are precious few with the skill, reflexes and judgment 
to do it safely. Even the top-flight drivers have their diffi- 
culties at times. In the January issue of Yacutinc, Kent 
Hitchcock, describing the Lake Mead regatta, wrote: “In 
the first (135) heat Thom Cooper hit a roller while leading 
and was thrown from his boat. Cooper escaped with a 
badly cut face. In the final heat all ten boats hit the line 
in a mad battle. Just a thousand feet past the starting line 
the fleet hit another roller and Skaggs and Rich Hallett were 
thrown from their boats. In some miraculous manner the 
other drivers missed the men in the water and both were 
pulled out, Skaggs with a badly bruised and sprained 
leg and Hallett with torn tendons that required a cast.” 

The proponents of a stock engine type of 135 or 225 
feel that such a new class would draw entries from (1) new- 
comers, (2) those who have dropped out because of cost 
or danger and (3) those who are about to drop out for 
those reasons. There being no satisfactory way to reach 
people who have dropped out of racing, or have never 
gotten into it, the only way to test the theories of our 
informants was to query those who might be ready to depart 
the sport—the present registered owners of 135 and 225 
equipment. To add the advice of a group familiar with 
racing stock Ford engines, we also went to the owners of 
Pacific One Design Hydros. 

Slightly more than 300 members of A.P.B.A. have regis- 
tered with that association either 135, 225 I, 225 II or 
P.O.D.H. boats. Communications sent by YacuTINc to each 
of these registrants brought replies from 27 percent of them. 
Such a proportion of replies was considered satisfactory 
and adequate to provide a basis for a fistful of conclusions. 
The replies received indicated the following division of 
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opinion on the proposed stock-engine 135 and 225 classes: 
Definite interest—65 percent; Good thing for the sport but 
no personal interest-12 percent; No interest—23 percent. 
That more than three-quarters of those replying should see 
merit in a class that would, to some extent, compete with 
their own, is considered highly significant. 

The sources of opinions by class of registration are sum- 
marized below in percent of those replying. 


More 
than one 
135 2251 22511 P.O.D.H. class 
Definite interest 74 47 69 67 25 
Good for the sport 9 13 6 33 25 
No interest 17 40 25 0 50 


The favorite reason against the proposal was stated by 
Al Brinkman thusly: “There are too many classes now. 
Regatta days are jammed up and the prize money is split 
over too many classes.” Hud Weeks brought out another 
objection as follows: “I’m afraid that stock motors are too 
slow. You would need a hot cam, hot heads and dual carbs 
to make any speed. However, a good 135 Div. II class can 
be developed with about a $500 motor.” 

Many stated that it would be better to enforce 135 and 
225 rules strictly than to start a new class. One thing is 
sure—lax enforcement of rules would torpedo a stock engine 
class more quickly than any other since the competitors 
would have a greater area in which to cheat. 

The following comments were selected from the replies 
favoring racing with stock motors. From Jerry Powell: “I 
am dropping out of 225 Div. I because of excessive engine 
cost and because 100 m.p.h. is too much speed at past 40 
years. I would like one of the proposed boats for my 
daughter to drive. I would suggest a claiming price on the 
motor ($300 or less) and keep everything strictly stock.” 
Frank Foulke: “Such a class is a darn good thing and should 
be set up at once. I personally would drop racing my 225 
Div. I because we have reached excessive speeds that are 
dangerous.” Oscar Vermillion likes the idea because he 
does “not have the time necessary to keep a hot outfit ready 
to race, and there is considerable expense in maintaining 
two racing motors.” P. J. Henn: “It would be a good class 
to start my son in racing.” C. O. Prather: “I like the idea 
because it would cut down cost and make competition more 
even. Al D’Eath is for the idea because of “low cost at 
first, low upkeep and less work to keep an outfit in top 
form.” Tommy Caldwell: “The suggestion in your letter 
is practically identical with one that I have been advocating 
since I turned my 135 over backwards in 1947, a few 
months before setting the mile record at 88.782. If I drop 
out of the 135 class it will be because of excessive cost—not 
initial cost, but they fly apart too often. The class is too 
fast for the size of the hull, and dangerous.” 

Many suggestions were offered concerning rules to control 
such a stock class. H. C. Defibaugh of Woodside, Del., 
states that seven or eight Ford 60 jobs are planned for this 
year in his area. The owners have pretty well agreed on a 
set of rules containing the claiming feature mentioned by 
others. The Delaware version provides that the motor of a 





Kent Hitchcock 
Pacific One Design hydros, with stock engines and stepped hulls 
have run 59.9 on the mile and 54.545 in competition 
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The 135s, boasting a mile record of 97.351 and a competition 
mark of 75.157, are admittedly too fast for many drivers 


winning boat may be claimed by the owner of the second or 
third place boat, provided five or more boats compete. The 
claimer gets the claimed engine for $150 and his own 
motor. Each owner retains his exhaust system, engine 
mounts and the coupling to the shaft. 

In addition to sounding out the registrants in the classes 
most closely related to the proposed idea, we also queried 
the A.P.B.A. officials concerned. Merlyn Culver, chairman 
of the 135 technical committee replied: “I do believe the 
225 and 135 classes are too fast and dangerous for the 
usually rough courses encountered about 80 percent of the 
time throughout the country. I believe that many more 
newcomers and oldtimers would get into the sport if the 
outfits were safer, stronger and more seaworthy. This would 
account for less maintenance cost and if they used stock 
engines it would also account for less initial investment. I 
believe the 135s could support a Div. II calling for stock 
engines, gasoline fuel and a claiming price.” 

Clyde Fox, Chairman of the 225 Div. II Technical Com- 
mittee, came back with: “I certainly don’t envy anyone 
the headaches of starting and operating a stock engine 
class. If I have any suggestion that might prove helpful 
it would be that you make it mandatory that the first three 
boats in each race have the heads and manifolds pulled and 
be inspected.” 

Bob Bogie, chairman of the 225 Div. I technical commit- 
tee, advised: “Boat racing is never cheap but I do agree 
that maintenance would be much cheaper if you were to 
use a stock engine in a 135 or 225. I think the PODH rules 
are one of the best sets in the book. I do not see how adopt- 
ing them to this new class would be anything but good. A 
stock class would give newcomers a chance to learn the 
ropes before they get mixed up with special clearances, 
ignition and carburetion systems.” 

Chap Hanley, chairman of the Inboard Racing Commis- 
sion, said: “I feel that stock classes can be successful and 
that adequate rules governing these classes can be drawn, 
however, the ultimate success of any class will depend on the 
participants seeing that the rules and the spirit of the class 
are lived up to in every particular, otherwise the class will 
fail irrespective of whatever rules may be drawn. Stock 
racing, if properly indulged in, would be a help to the 
sport, but, in no event should we eliminate the open class. 

The results of our investigation of the demand for one 
or more classes with stock engines lead to these conclusions: 
(1) there is a surprising amount of interest in the creation 
of a new stock-engine division of the 135 class, (2) there 
seem to be enough interested individuals to make a success- 
ful start of such a venture and (8) the officials involved 
would be receptive to such a proposal. Before this issue 
reaches you, the A.P.B.A. by-laws will probably contain a 
new section providing the mechanism for the adoption of 
new racing classes. 

Yacutinc will turn over the complete results of this 
study to men who have indicated interest in the proposal 
and who are willing to help set up the class. Those of you 
with thoughts on the wording of the rules, or questions as to 
progress, may direct your letters to this magazine. 































































































































































4, PEAKING as one who has been in daily at- 
44 tendance at every National Motor Boat Show 
beginning with 1928, the Show at New York’s 
— Grand Centra] Palace Jan. 12-20 this year was 
-- the most interesting yet, on the basis of the 

variety and quality of boats, engines and 

equipment shown and the effective manner 
in which they were displayed. Whatever the immediate 
future may hold for the sport and the industry, the builders 
did themselves proud this year and the public—close to 
200,000 of them—loved it. 

Having done a round-up at the 1950 Show of the trend 
in boat building materials, it was interesting to see how 
they compared this year. We saw 219 boats, from eight to 
48 feet long, this year as against 215 last year. Of them 
not quite half, 99 to be exact, were of more or less con- 
ventional wooden plank-and-frame construction as against 
84 last year. There were 29 molded plywood boats against 
31 last year, and in sheet plywood there was a big drop 
from 47 in 1950 to 27 this year. Molded plastic hulls, of 
Fiberglas with a variety of resins, numbered 28, three more 
than in 1950, while in composite construction of fabric- 
over-wood there were an even dozen, one less than last 
year. Stee] boats totaled five against three a year ago and 
aluminum boats jumped from 12 to 20 in numbers. 

Of 47 builders, 15 showed wooden boats only; four, 
molded plywood only; three, sheet plywood only; five, 
plastics only; two, steel only; four, aluminum only, while 14 
companies showed boats of more than one type of material. 
Against last year this represents three more building only 
in wood, two less in molded plywood, eight less in sheet 
plywood and one more building in two or more materials. 
Of the latter, four had both wooden and sheet plywood 
boats; three had wood and molded plywood; three wood 
and fabric-covered while one company offered wood, sheet 
plywood and plastic, one plastic and wood, one wood, sheet 
and molded plywood and one wood and steel. 

From these figures it is obvious that sheet plywood is 
the material that has dropped off, possibly because the 
marine grades of sheet plywood were about the first materia] 
to become hard to get. The figure of 99 wooden boats in- 
cludes 24 boats of strip type planking, a few more than 
a year ago, and that along with the increase in glass plastic, 
steel and aluminum balances the drop in plywoods. 

The glass plastic boats, which last year were all open 
craft under 20 feet, this time included three cabin boats 
around 23 feet long. Molded plywood boats ran in length 
up to around 24 feet, steel cruisers to 32 feet; aluminum 
and composite boats were all small as were the sheet ply- 
wood craft except for one 23-foot cruiser. 




















BOAT SHOW. REVIEW 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 









But the big question mark in the material picture now is 
not what makes the best boat, or what makes the most 
economical boat, but what can you get and how long can 
you keep on getting it? Bring up this question in any group 
of manufacturers in the industry, whether they make boats, 
engines or most types of accessories, and one will mumble 
hopefully about “no shortages indicated as yet;” another 
will say he has enough stuff on hand or in sight for six 
months normal production and two more will start using 
words they never learned at their mothers’ knees. The 
general picture seems to be that nobody really knows what 
he'll be able to get when his present stocks are exhausted, 
unless it’s to fill a government order. 

Bronze and brass, of course, are frozen as of March 1 for 
most pleasure craft uses, and the hardware manufacturers 
have been building up their stocks of rough castings and 
the like as fast as possible to give them at least a normal 
spring supply. Engines, particularly the outboards, use more 
or less aluminum and restrictions on that were being pre- 
pared in Washington during the Show. And so on through- 
out the industry. 

Add to this the fact that some boat and engine builders 
have already received or been promised government orders 
that will necessitate their curtailing pleasure craft produc- 
tion, and then make your own guess. Ours is that anybody 
who wants to buy a boat or fit out the one he has this year 
will be able to do so, though he may not be able to get the 
exact item he wanted. Beyond 1951, we're not guessing. 
You better ask your congressman. 

The boating public was obviously alive to the situation, 
which may be why business at the Show was reported from 
“good average” to “best we ever had at a show,” in spite of 
a general price level that nobody tried to call anything but 
high. A lot of people are determined to have boats, and to 
keep those they have in good working shape, and many of 
them are going on the theory that what they don’t get now 
they won't get for a very long time. 

Attendance at the Show was approximately equal to that 
of the previous year, a little below the all-time record hit 
in 1947 by the first Boat Show after the war. It was as big 
a crowd as could get around the Palace and see things—a 
good deal bigger than that at times—and it was an intel- 
ligently interested crowd as compared with those of a few 
years ago. It seemed as though some of the out-and-out 
sightseers of yesteryear might be staying home to look at 
television, which is distinctly all right with both the exhibi- 
tors and the visitors who are really interested in boats and 
gear. 

We won't guarantee it, but as far as memory serves this 
Show had more imported boats in it than ever before. There 
were two Canadian companies represented with eight in- 
board and outboard runabouts between them, two British 
power cruisers, and a Dutch firm with two steel cruisers and 
a mahogany sloop. Among the American boat builder’s other 
troubles is mounting competition from abroad, at the Boat 
Show as well as in custom-built yachts of which we hear of 
quite a few being built in Germany and elsewhere. 

With conditions as they are today, the boating industry is 
to be congratulated on having put on one of the biggest and 
best Shows it has ever held. The results of it, from the 
standpoints both of actual business and of public interest 
and information, well repaid the effort. And while, at one 
time or another, everybody connected with the Show com- 
mented that it might be the last one for a long while, the 
remark was generally made with crossed fingers and a glint 
in the eye that said, “But not if we can help it.” 








The Mississippi near Natchez. At this point ‘‘Lormad“’ was 17 days out of Chicago and had traveled over 1100 miles 


IN THE WAKE OF THE RIVER PACKETS 


Frederic Lewis 


“Lormad” Finds the Mississippi Less Tough Than Rumored 


By LAUREN J. DRAKE 


E WERE MOORED to a floating dock 
at Chester, Ill. While breakfast was 
getting under way it seemed advisable 
to mop the dew from the decks. One of 
the elder waterfront characters sat on 
the float unsnarling a trot line. 

“How long is she?” he asked. 

“Forty feet,” we replied. 

“Jest what I thought, and what’s her power?” 

“Two Chrysler Crowns—110 hp. each.” 

“That’s what I imagined,” he mused. “Who built her?” 

“The Matthews Co.” 

inns that’s what I was going to say. How fer ye 

oin’t 

“To Florida,” we said. 

“Yep,” he sighed, as he gathered up his mass of snarls, 
“jedged you were. All of ’em that stops here are headed that 
Way. 

We didn’t quite tell him the whole story, however. Lor- 
mad is two years old, and in addition to her main engines, 
has a Kohler generator giving 110 volts AC. We carry a 
two-burner electric stove which will fit on top of the alcohol 
stove; we can use our little vacuum cleaner, or run a heater 
on chilly evenings. We also have a Fluid-Heat kerosene 
heater. The pressure water system does away with pumping, 
and we get hot water either from a heat-exchanger on the 
port engine when running, or from an electric element in the 
hot water tank when we use 110 volt current. 

For 15 years we had been looking forward to the day 
when we would move our toothbrushes aboard and for 10 
months use a small boat as our home while we made the 
“Grand Circle” cruise from Chicago to New Orleans, to 
Miami, to New York and back through the Hudson and the 
Great Lakes. For two weeks before we left we put enough 
food, gear, and extra engine parts aboard to sink the boat, 
but it all stowed neatly, and we haven't regretted the 
purchase of any of it. 

On Saturday morning, October 7, 1950, we left the Jack- 
son Park Y.C. in Chicago in a pouring rain. For the weekend 
we had Don and Izabel Jackson, and Ham and Dorothy 
Rasco. They are sailors, but are tolerant of power boats and 
have put up with us for years. Ham, as chairman of the race 
committee, made a deal with the steward and as we left the 
dock, waving to the hardy members who came to see us off, 





we got a three-gun salute! The commodore left in style. 

The first lock, at the mouth of the Chicago River, pre- 
sented no problem with its one-foot lift, and we ran slowly 
through downtown Chicago, turned into the South Branch 
and through the Drainage Canal to the Lockport Lock. 
After a short wait we were lowered 41 feet into the Des 
Plaines River, and the Brandon Road Lock, six miles farther 
on lowered us another 35 feet. By this time the rain had 
stopped, and just at dusk we reached the Three Rivers 
Marine Club 11 miles below Joliet at Mile 274.8 (above 
Grafton). 

The river is pretty below Joliet, and the run next morning, 
even in the rain, was quite lovely. Dresden Island Lock and 
Marseilles Lock both opened for us with about three-quarters 
of an hour needed for each. The rain stopped about noon, 
and we went through Starved Rock Lock in sunshine. This 
lock is the prettiest of them all with its flower beds on both 
sides. As we passed Peru and La Salle, it clouded up again 
and rained and hailed, so that the decks sounded like a snare 
drum. The downpour ceased just before we reached Spring 
Valley where we stopped for the night. We took on gas and 
water here and admired the new yacht club which the 
members built themselves. The Rascos left us that night to 
catch the train for Chicago. 

The Jacksons stayed another day and the four of us ran 
down to Peoria. We reached the Ivy Club there early in the 
afternoon of a lovely day with the fall foliage brilliant on 
either side and flocks of ducks demonstrating why the 
Illinois River is a hunter’s paradise. From Peoria the Jacksons 
boarded the train for home and we were now strictly on our 
own. For the first few hours after we started down the river 
alone, the next morning, it seemed a bit lonesome. We 
tied that night to a fish market barge at Havana, Ill., across 
the way from the mouth of the Spoon River of “Anthology” 
fame. We set Kampsville as our next night’s stop but found 
nothing to tie to there and finally dropped about a mile 
below the ferry landing, and pulled off the channel below 
Willow Island where we anchored in 12 feet of water. We 
were out of the current and rode beautifully all night— 
amused rather than disturbed by the probing searchlight 
fingers with which curious tow boat pilots occasionally 
spotlighted us. 

The Illinois River averages about 700 feet wide and the 
nine foot minimum channel is marked like a boulevard. The 




















































































































“Lormad’s’’ home port in Chicago, the Jackson Park Y.C. 














Typical light on the 
Illinois River. Mis- 
sissippi River mark- 
ers have the same 
general appearance 





The upstream gates 
at the Alton (ill.) 
Lock, where the 
river drops 18 feet 





Looking out of the 
narrow entrance of 
the Harbor Point, 
Mo., yacht basin 
toward the Missis- 
sippi River 











The Mound City 

Boat Works at the 

river edge in St. 
Louis 
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charts are highly descriptive and make the passage simple. 
The shores are heavily wooded. Few of the towns passed 
are visible from the river, and it is hard to believe that one 
is passing through one of the most populous states in the 
union. Sometimes hours go by without any signs of human 
habitation—except the inevitable barge tows which pass 
almost every hour. The water is clean, and except for a short 
stretch passing Peoria, almost free of drift. White and blue 
herons are seen by the hundreds. Boats are rare, cruisers 
are virtually nonexistent. Flat-bottom skiffs with outboards 
are the rule. The only real problem is tying up for the night. 
Below Peoria there just are no yacht facilities until Grafton, 
but local fish market barges are helpful when you can find 
them. 

At 10:40 Thursday morning we passed Grafton, and en- 
tered the Mississippi at mile 218 above Cairo, and just before 
high noon tied alongside the gas barge at Harbor Point Y.C., 
on the Missouri side at mile 204.5. After taking on gas we 
moved into the basin and were assigned a slip with electric 
outlet, water, and jeep service-for ice. This project is owned 
by Major Spencer Merrill, a charming host, and most helpful 
on hints on what to expect from there on. 

He exploded several of the horror stories that everyone 
gets when he contemplates a trip down the big river. The 
favorites are, in order: the swift current which makes the 
boat unmanageable, the wall of water encountered at the 
junction with the Missouri and again at the junction with the 
Ohio, the sand in the water which chews the water pumps 
to bits, the floating forests which bend propellors and the 
unassailable fact that one must count on at least one day 
perched on a sand bar, because you spend half your time 
going aground. For good measure you get the fable that 
there are gas pumps at Cape Girardeau and Memphis, and 
any place else you must carry it in 5 gallon cans for blocks 
down steep levees. There are also thieves along the river 
who rob you. It would take pages to list them all, and every 
one of them is sheer hog-wash. 

The two of us made the trip alone. We didn’t touch bot- 
tom once, we got gas quite easily from either pump or tank 
wagon, and the current averaged about two miles per hour. 
Even in the Chain-of-Rocks, and around Session Tow Head, 
the current did not exceed six miles per hour. The junctions 
of the Missouri and the Ohio were like mill ponds. Floating 
debris was negligible until we got past Vicksburg, but even 
then it was easily seen and avoided. The cruise, however, 
should be taken seriously. It keeps two persons busy—one 
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with the “Light List” and binoculars to pick up the next 
light or string of buoys, and one to steer and watch the 
charts. At the end of five hours of that, mostly against the 
sun, your eyes feel crossed, and you are quite willing to call 
it a day. With another couple, or even one other person, 
everyone would have some time off to relax. 

But let’s start down the Mississippi. The river stage was 
plus six at St. Louis, which is about normal for this time of 
year. After spending three days in St. Louis, we called the 
Alton Lock at 7:30 Monday morning, Oct. 16, and were 
told that we could go through on the 8:00 lockage. We 
left our slip at Harbor Point at 7:50 and arrived at the 
lock promptly at 8:00. The gates were open and we were 
locked through. A short run brought us to the confluence of 
the Missouri. From there on the relatively clean water of the 
Illinois and upper Mississippi was a thing of the past. From 
the mud content of the Missouri, it is hard to believe that 
there is any land left in the states it flows through. It has 
been said that the Missouri is too wet to plough and not 
solid enough to walk on. This whole mess is nicely churned 
together by the swifter current of the Chain-O-Rocks section 
above St. Louis. 

In this stretch the current ran as much as six miles per 
hour for a brief period, and averaged about four and a half 
miles per hour for the seven miles. The channel is well 
buoyed, and there is no feeling of being lost at all. The 
current slows down above St. Louis, and we passed the 
Mound City Boat Works above the Eads Bridge and the 
old steamer Wood River just below the Eads Bridge. One 
can tie up at either location when in St. Louis. Our idea 
had been to make Ste. Genevieve that night because of its 
historical significance. The town is two miles back from the 
river now, but some of the old houses show marks on the 
posts where river boats tied in the old days. On reaching 
the railroad ferry landing, however, we could see no place 
to tie up, and were forced to drop 16 miles below there to 
Chester, II]., where we made fast to a small float. 

Early the next afternoon we made Cape Girardeau where 
the Sinclair dealer, Kenny Head, has a float below his bulk 
plant. A visit with Mr. Head and his assistant Mr. Powers 
are among the high points of the trip. They have gas, water, 
and will arrange for ice, and will answer questions about 
what lies ahead. 

The next afternoon brought us to Cairo. The town is about 
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This chart section of the lower Mississippi illustrates the river’s 
meandering course. Note the earlier ‘‘cut-offs’’ 






















The new home of one of the country’s oldest clubs, the Southern 
Y.C. on Lake Pontchartrain in New Orleans, La. 







































Gas and water can 
be obtained at the 
Greenville (Miss.) 
Y.C. Note the levee 
in the background 


Barges and Green- 

ville’s floating club- 

house combine to 

form a_ protected 
basin 


A U.S. Engineers 

boat bound up- 

stream near Nat- 
chez, Miss. 


two miles up the Ohio where the water is clean again, but 
there was no place to tie up. If it hadn’t been for the kind- 
ness of two men at the Barrett Barge line in allowing us to 
lay to one of their barges, we might still be there milling 
around like lost souls. The silly part of it is that all the dope 
says that the Barrett Barge Lines will not permit yachtsmen 
to tie to their equipment. 

It was a six hour run from Cairo to New Madrid where 
locally-placed buoys guide you from the main channel into 
the slough. There the Simpson Oil Co. not only allowed us 
to tie to their small boat containing pumps for unloading 
barges, but made arrangements for a tank truck to bring us 
gasoline. The truck backed down the levee, ran a gas hose 
to us and charged us the tank wagon price (about 5¢ less 
than filling station) and thanked us all over the place. 

Next morning, brave as a couple of lions, we started out 
at 7:45 for Osceola, Ark. Just before high noon we came 
abeam of Carruthersville, Mo., and smelled something like 
burning brake bands. On taking up the hatch we found 
that the bilge pump which runs on a belt from the port 
engine was frozen, and that we had a bilge full of water! 

(Continued on page 80) 





beckner photos 


The cockpit (top) with engine instruments and a 

Fathometer Jr. depth indicator conveniently Jo- 

cated alongside the wheel. Note the Merriman 

winch with stainless steel headsail sheet. The 

starboard side of the main saloon (above) look- 
ing forward 


Harry Merrick 


YACHTING 


Beckner 


The doghouse (top) contains an RCA ship-to-shore 
phone, Allen automatic pilot, Bendix automatic RDF. 
The all-electric galley uses stainless steel equipment 


The hull of ‘Zodiac’ 
arrives in Los Angeles 
aboard a Dutch freight- 
er. Here she was de- 
livered to Arch Cleve- 
land, her new owner, 
who had bought ‘her 
after giving her Dutch 
designer-builder a prom- 
ise that she would be 
completed in accordance 
with her original plans 


Beckner 

‘Zodiac’s’’ engineroom under the dog- 

house floor is readily accessible. Her power 

is a Lathrop DH 6, fitted with AirTrol pneu- 
matic throttle and gear shift 









AZODAC 


By JACQUELINE BECKNER 





Designed by De Vries Lentsch, Jr. 
Amsterdamsche Scheepswerf, Am- 
sterdam, Holland 

Built by J. P. Boele-Scheepswerven 
en Machine-Fabriek, Bolnes, Hol- 
land 


L.0.a., 66'S" Draft, 7'6” 
L.w.l., 46’8" Sail area, 1660 sq. ft. 
Beam, 14’8” Power, Lathrop DH 6 











ACHTSMEN in America experi- 

enced what they thought were 
hardships during World War II when 
activities were restricted to relatively 
small areas. European yachtsmen 
couldn’t sail at all, and thereby hangs 
the story of Zodiac and her present 
owner, Arch. B. Cleveland. 

The next best thing to sailing is work- 
ing on a boat and dreaming of the day 
you and your ship will head for blue 
water. Such was the beginning of Zo- 
diac in a Holland shipyard during the 
German occupation. J. P. Boele, owner 
of the yard, had the plans drawn in 
1941 by the Dutch designer and build- 
er, De Vries Lentsch, Jr. With complete 
faith in the loyalty of his employees, 
Mr. Boele laid the keel in the yard’s 
boiler room and quietly went to work 
on his “dream ship.” 

For several months the secret was so 
well kept that German supervisors, 
placed in the yard by the occupying 
army, actually watched machinists 
working on parts for the boat and never 
realized it. Finally, one of the “Quis- 
lings” caught wise, but before he could 
tell his story Mr. Boele was able to en- 
list the aid of a friend who owned a 
lumber yard. In the dead of night the 
hull was moved by a floating crane four 
miles down the Maas River and hidden 
under a pile of lumber. The “pile of 
lumber” was actually a carefully dis- 
guised shed with sufficient room inside 
to allow work on the boat to continue. 

Here we run into an amusing side- 
light on the age of specialization as it 
applied to the German Army. The lum- 
ber yard was also under German super- 
vision but, as the guards had been in- 
structed to watch lumber, it never oc- 
curred to them to look for anything 
else. Consequently, Mr. Boele, with two 
of his oldest employees, worked unmo- 
lested during the ensuing years to reach 
near completion of the hull in 1945. 
No doubt they often dreamed that this 
ship might be a means of escape from 
oppression but they were unable to ob- 
tain sails, rigging, a motor, and other 
essential equipment. So the matter 
stood until the early part of 1947. 

It was then that Mr. Cleveland ar- 






































With her black hull and bright red sails, ‘‘Zodiac’’ is a sight to see 


rived in Amsterdam with the intention 
of having a boat built to replace the 65- 
foot schooner Flying Cloud which he 
had sold in Hawaii a few months 
earlier. Learning that Mr. Boele still 
had been unable to complete his ship, 
Mr. Cleveland contacted him. After 
exacting a promise that there would be 
no major changes in the plans and the 
boat would go down the ways as he 
had so long dreamed she would, Mr. 


Boele sold the hull. She was shipped- 


to Los Angeles Harbor in a freighter, 
where she arrived in January, 1948. 

A few minor changes were made 
below decks which in no way altered 
the basic design. The main saloon is 
oval, which, surprisingly enough, in- 
creases rather than lessens the useable 
room. It is finished in bird’s-eye maple 
paneling trimmed with a dark tropical 
veneer. The upholstery is sky-blue 
leather and the ceiling is painted the 
same blue with the 12 signs of the 
zodiac in carved and gilded wood af- 
fixed in the customary circular fashion. 
The doghouse forward of the mizzen- 
mast is what you might call a mezza- 
nine entrance to the main saloon. The 
communications equipment is located 
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here, giving the radio operator shelter 
and easy access to both cockpit and 
saloon. Due to the three-level design, 
Mr. Cleveland and his consulting en- 
gineers figured the advantage of in- 
creased accessibility if the engines were 
under the doghouse floor rather than 
under the cockpkit as the plans dic- 
tated. 

Zodiac has sufficient batteries and 
generators to make her completely elec- 
tric throughout. The galley has electric 
range, oven, garbage disposal, refriger- 
ator, and deep-freeze, while the electri- 
cal equipment on deck is most com- 
plete. We were given demonstrations 
of the specially-built spool-type Merri- 
man winches with stainless steel cable 
sheets with which the main sheet can 
be handled by one man under condi- 
tions which would normally require the 
efforts of the entire crew. 

She was launched in July, 1948, at 
Wilmington Boat Works, Wilmington, 
Cal., with all the pomp and ceremony 
her original owner could have desired 
and her West Coast racing history be- 
gan with the Ensenada Race of 1949 
and the Honolulu Race of the same 

(Continued on page 82) 























Edward Burgess at the 
height of his career 


DWARD BURGESS was an amateur yacht design- 
er who broke into the professional field at a 
time when design was passing from rule-o’- 
thumb and modeling by eye to a semiscientific 
art. During his brief professional career of only 
= seven years before his early death in 1891, he 
took a major part in the development of a 
healthy type of American yacht, intermediate between the 
shallow draft sloop with a dangerously limited range of 
stability, and the narrow, deep, English cutter which was 
being advocated even in America by a vigorous group of 
“cutter cranks.” 

Edward was born at Sandwich, Mass., on June 30, 1848, 
the third of six sons of Benjamin F. Burgess of Boston. Both 
his father and grandfather were prosperous sugar merchants 
of the old school, owning their plantations in Cuba and their 
sailing ships to bring the sugar home to Boston. 

Edward's sailing began as a small boy with his older 
brothers in Salem Harbor. There was then only one cabin 
yacht, a small schooner, between Boston and Cape Ann. 
What seemed to the boys a long cruise to Boston, 18 miles 
away, was made exciting by occasional] glimpses of a few 
open pleasure boats. Their own boat was a little sloop of 
about 21 feet, the Cassie, built by Smith of Stonington. With 
enormous sails and lead ballast (even in those days), and 
a few sand bags, Cassie was easily faster than the few boats 
that could be found to try a tack or two with her. The first 
formal race in which Edward sailed was in 1862 or 1863 
for a sweepstake got up in Gloucester with six or eight boats 
entered. The Burgess boys beat out around the outer stake- 
boat so far ahead of the local boats that after Cassie had 
rounded the mark, the patriotic keepers of the stake-boat cut 
her adrift to lessen the distance to be sailed by the other 
boats. 

In the years after the Civil War the numbers of sailing 
yachts in the country increased rapidly, and improved in 
quality. By 1870, iron standing rigging had replaced hemp, 
iron-strapped blocks had replaced the old rope-strapped 
pattern, decks and spars were no longer painted, yachts 
were fitted for cruising, and yachting began to be a recog- 
nized sport. The Eastern Yacht Club was incorporated in 
1870, one of the first on the East Coast after the New York 
Yacht Club. The three oldest Burgess boys, including Ed- 
ward, were charter members. 

Edward was the only one of the family with mathematical 
and scientific leanings, and during his years at Harvard he 
was partially weaned away from boats to an interest in 
entomology, or “bugology” as his brothers scornfully called 
it. On graduating from Harvard he remained for a year as 
instructor in entomology. He later became and remained for 
15 years the volunteer secretary of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Natural History. 

With his studious habits, Edward was no doubt the 
least capable sailor of the family. In fact, his brothers 
claimed that although he owned several yachts in succession, 
he did not sail, he only “picked” at them. Picking consisted 
of making everything as close to perfection as possible. He 


EDWARD BURGESS AND HIS WORK 


An Evaluation of a Brief Career Which 
Played a Major Role in American Yacht Design 























































By CHARLES P. BURGESS 


would then lose interest, and sell the boat to buy another 
one, and start a fresh round of picking. As a member of the 
Eastern, the Beverly, and Dorchester Yacht Clubs, and of 
the Somerset Club of Boston, he was closely associated with 
the leading yachtsmen of Massachusetts Bay, and familiar 
with all types of small and large yachts. 

In 1877, Edward married Caroline Louisa Sullivant and 
continued his studious life. Two sons were born to them, 
William Starling in 1878 who followed in his father’s foot- 
steps to become a famous yacht designer, and Charles 
Paine in 1888. The latter disgraced the family by being a 
landlubber, but partially retrieved himself by begetting 
another Edward, now living at Annapolis, Maryland, the 
third generation of naval architects in the Burgess family. 

The first Edward spent the summer of 1883 with his 
family at Torquay, England. There he studied English 
yachts, comparing them with American types with which he 
was already well acquainted. He admired the sturdiness, 
safety, and weatherliness of the English cutters, but deplored 
their narrowness and extreme angles of heel when sailing. 

In the meantime, business reverses had fallen heavily on 
B. F. Burgess, and his sons had to set about earning their 
livings instead of pursuing their hobbies. Edward and his 
brother Sidney set themselves up as The Eastern Yacht 
Agency to design and sell yachts. Pickings were exceedingly 
lean for a year and at the end of it Sidney, who was always 
the pessimist of the family, retired from the business as 
hopeless. He had some flare for designing small yachts as 





The ‘’Puritan,’’ successful America’s Cup defender of 1885, was 
Burgess’s first big order 
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long as there were no mathematics involved, and during 
the next 20 years he designed several successful boats for 
himself and his friends. 

Not long after Edward was left alone in the business he 
received his first professional commission for the 30-foot 
waterline cutter Rondina. This order was followed by an 
event that started him on his meteoric career as a naval 
architect. Late in 1884 a double challenge came to the New 
York Yacht Club to race for the America’s Cup, first against 
the Genesta, and in the event of her defeat, against Galatea. 
Both challenging yachts were typical English cutters from 
the drafting board of an Irish designer, J. Beavor Webb. 
They were owned, respectively, by Sir Richard Sutton, Bart., 
and Lieut. W. Henn, R.N. 

There was not at that time in America any yacht con- 
sidered capable of meeting these challengers. Commodore 
James Gordon Bennett of the New York Yacht Club and 
Vice Commodore W. P. Douglas took upon themselves the 
defense of the Cup by commissioning A. Cary’ Smith of 
New York to design a defender. Mr. Smith was then the 
foremost yacht designer in the country. His work included 
the cutter Vindex in 1870, said to be the first American 
yacht designed wholly upon the drafting board without the 
aid of a model, and the iron sloop Mischief which defended 





Deck of Cup defender ‘Mayflower,’ built in 1886 


the America’s Cup in 1881 against the Canadian challenger 
Atalanta. Smith was a believer in the merits of the cutter, 
and if given a free hand he would, no doubt, have produced 
a successful compromise between the extremes of the Amer- 
ican sloop and the English cutter, but his sponsors in the 
New York Yacht Club insisted upon a centerboard sloop, 
modified only to the extent of being somewhat narrower 
and deeper than the traditional type, and with the double 
headsails of the cutter. The result was the iron sloop 
Priscilla. 

Meanwhile, a syndicate was formed in Boston, including 
some members of the New York Yacht Club, to uphold the 
honor of Boston against New York in a maritime competition 
in an era when the exciting rivalries of clipper ship days 
were still fresh in men’s minds. It was announced that the 
Boston candidate for cup defense honors would be named 
Puritan, and the names of the members of the syndicate who 
subscribed to her building read like a roster of the “proper 
Bostonians” of the day. 

Under the beadeeship of General Charles J. Paine, an 
order was placed with Edward Burgess for a compromise 
sloop to embody his ideas for improving the national type. 
The popular ties that Puritan went much farther than 
Priscilla in adopting cutter features is not entirely correct, 
as may be seen in the following table of the principal char- 
acteristics of these yachts and the British challenger Genesta. 
The American rivals were almost identical in beam and 





Stebbins Collection 

‘‘Babboon,” one of the famous 40-foot class designed by Burgess 

in 1888. She was owned at one time by Charles F. Adams and 
his brother 


draft, while Priscilla was slightly the longer and heavier of 
the two, resembling the cutter in these respects more than 
the Puritan. It was in the disposition of the ballast and the 
shape of the midship section that the Puritan was the more 
advanced yacht. Priscilla carried her ballast inside, and had 
a low bilge and a flat floor. Puritan had most of her ballast 
on her shallow keel, through which the centerboard worked 
in a slot, while the bilge was high and the garboards hollow, 
giving an S section. All three yachts had plumb stems, and 
short overhanging sterns. 


Puritan Priscilla Genesta 
Length overall, 94.00 96.08 96.40 
Length on load waterline, 81.12 85.00 81.00 
Beam 22.58 22.50 15.00 
Draft 8.67 8.50 13.00 
Displacement, tons 105 115 141 
Sail area, N.Y.Y.C. rules, sq.ft. 7932 — 7150 
Ballast, tons 48 45 70 


In the trial races to select a defender, Puritan proved to 
be faster than Priscilla except in light airs. The International 
races were run as a series with victory to the first yacht to 
win twice. In a strong wind, when Puritan would have 
been at her best against Priscilla, she beat Genesta by the 
narrow margin of one minute and forty seconds in a forty 
mile race. In a light wind she won easily. 

In these days when so many other sports arouse far more 
popular enthusiasm than yachting, it is difficult to compre- 
hend the intense interest in the America’s Cup Races 
throughout the country, even to the Pacific Coast. No doubt 
it was in part due to a still lingering delight in “twisting 
the lion’s tail” upon that element where he felt himself most 
secure. W. P. Stephens, who witnessed the America’s Cup 
Races from 1880 until 1937, says in his “American Yacht- 
ing” (The Macmillan Co., 1904) “As an amateur and a 
newcomer, winning from experienced professionals, Mr. 
Burgess became instantly famous from one end of the coun- 
try to the other; his fame extending far outside the domain 
ob yachting.” In regard to the effect of the Puritan on 
American yachting, Mr. Stephens says: “Her advent marked 
the passing of the old centerboard sloop and of the rule- 
o-thumb modeler, and the general recognition of a new 
type, far abler, safer, and faster than the old.” 

Orders for yachts of many types immediately began to 
come to Mr. Burgess, and to meet the challenge of Galatea 























Col. Charles J. Paine, 
who ordered the Cup 
defenders ‘Puritan,’ 
“Mayflower” and ‘’Vol- 
unteer’’ from Burgess 


Lines of ‘’Volunteer,’’ 
1887 (below). She was 
deeper than ‘’Puritan’’ 
and had a clipper bow 








in the following year (1886), he designed the Mayflower 
for General Paine, much like the Puritan, but a little longer 
and deeper with more ballast and more sail. The trial races 
between Puritan and Mayflower were extremely close, the 
older boat frequently saving her time allowance on the 
Mayflower, but the latter was finally selected to defend the 
Cup. In regard to time allowance, it may be noted that the 
New York Yacht Club rating rule at that time was: R = 
(2L + V S)/38, and was thus less severe upon sail area 
than the Seawanhaka rule of R = (L + V S)/2. 

The Galatea was practically a duplicate of Genesta ex- 
cept that she was built entirely of steel instead of the com- 
posite construction with wood planking of the earlier yacht. 
Galatea’s steel bottom was very rough, and she was badly 
beaten by the Mayflower. 

In 1887 a challenger of a new type came to America in 
an effort to lift the historic cup. The defeats of Genesta 
and Galatea had proved to British yachtsmen the failings 
of the extreme cutter type, and the unwisdom of the tonnage 
rule which encouraged it by severely taxing beam. A length 
and sail area rule was substituted, and the cutter Thistle 
was designed by G. L. Watson of Glasgow for a syndicate 
of Scotch gentlemen to make the most of the new conditions. 
The Thistle was a beautifully proportioned keel boat, but 
her designer made the mistake of cutting away the lateral 
plane too much, so that she sagged off to leeward excessive- 
ly when beating to windward. 
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To defend the Cup against the Scotch challenger, General 
Paine commissioned Burgess to design the Volunteer. The 
new yacht was of practically the same dimensions as the 
Mayflower, but with more decidedly S sections, and like the 
Thistle she iad a clipper bow instead of the plumb stems of 
the previous defenders and challengers. The Puritan and 
Mayflower had been built of wood by George Lawley & 
Sons of Boston, but the Volunteer had a steel hull by Pusey 
& Jones of Wilmington, Del. Until the 1890s, iron and 
steel shipbuilding in the United States was mainly concen- 
trated along the Delaware River, although a few iron 
vessels had been built elsewhere, notably by the Atlantic 
Works at East Boston, and river steamers at Pittsburgh. 

The Volunteer won easily over Mayflower in the trial 
races, and over Thistle in the Internationals. The latter’s 
defeat was clearly due to her inability to hold her wind with- 
out sliding off to leeward. 

With the victory of the Volunteer, Burgess was at the peak 
of his fame. The Mayor of Boston organized a reception at 
Fanueil Hall to General Paine and Mr. Burgess as leading 
citizens who had brought honor to the city. A book recount- 
ing the history of the America’s Cup and describing the re- 
ception at Faneuil Hall was printed by order of the city 
council, bearing the title: “A Testimonial to Charles J. 
Paine and Edward Burgess from the City of Boston, for 
Their Successful Defence of the America’s Cup.” 


Principal Characteristics of Volunteer and Thistle. 


Name Volunteer Thistle 
Length over all 106.23 108.05 
Length on waterline 85.88 86.46 
Beam, extreme 23.2 20.03 
Draft 10 13.80 
Displacement 130 tons 138 (about 
Ballast (total) 55 tons 62 
Racing measurement 89.35 89.20 


SMALLER YACHTS 


It was in the 30-, 40-, and 46-foot racing classes that 
Burgess most clearly developed his distinctive style, un- 
hampered by the fear that he might go too far that caused 
him to be more conservative in the America’s Cup defenders. 
The 40-footers were the most notable class. Among Burgess’s 
clients in it were the “Adams boys,” meaning Charles 
Francis Adams 3rd and his brother George Caspar Adams. 

Mr. Adams has recorded in the Eastern Yach Club “Ditty 
Box” his impressions of his first meeting with Edward 
Burgess, as follows: “Edward Burgess was just approaching 
the period when everything of importance in the racing fleet 
came from his designing board, when my timid and youth- 
ful steps took me to the simple establishment where, nearly 

(Continued on page 87) 





Profile and body plan of ‘Puritan,’ 1885, a deep compromise (so-called) centerboard sloop 














Lois Darling 


“Tern's’’ cabin is so designed that the cook can sit in one spot and reach stove, work table and culinary tools 


HOW TO LIVE 


IN A SMALL CABIN 


By BAILEY ALDRICH 







OME TIME AGO%, in listing the possible disad- 
vantages of a large open cockpit in a small 
boat, I did not include the consequent reduc- 
tion in size of the cabin. It is obvious that a 
3 small boat—meaning particularly a single-hand- 
ed cruising auxiliary—cannot have a large cock- 
pit and a large cabin, too. Since that time my 
friends and others have fairly uniformly admired my cock- 
pit (always excepting those who anticipate my early drown- 
ing) but continually ask, “How long can you live in that 
cabin?” 

To a certain extent that inquiry raises the whole question 
of small boat vs. large boat, a subject too broad to go into 
at this point, except to observe that if you double the size 
of a boat you theoretically increase her speed 1.4 times, and 
you inescapably increase her surfaces—materials and up- 
keep—4 times, and her displacement—weight and handling 
—8 times. But even apart from those considerations, a small 
cabin need not be undesirable, and it may even have some 
particular attractions. Diagnosed sufferers from claustro- 
phobia, and characters who like to abandon at any time or 
place whatever articles they have in hand, from wet clothes 
to parts of the carburetor, or to carry guests thus disposed, 
will not think so. Clearly small cabins are not for them. A 
little restraint and orderliness is necessary, and so is some 
designing. But given those, you will not require the philo- 
sophical approach of Bairnsfather’s hero of World War I in 
order to enjoy yourself in small quarters. 

While on the subject af individuals, mention might also 
be made of the claustrophile, or ivory tower seeker, whose 
desire is to find a hole and pull it in after him. That there 
are yachtsmen so inclined is evidenced by admirers of the 
Mudhole**, a spot well named, with no claim to distinction 
beyond the fact that a ledge at its mouth keeps one from 
getting in—or out——except at half tide or better. If you 
consider that an asset, for 30¢ (to cover postage and 
handling charges) I will send you the names of some 
anchorages equally inaccessible, but possessing other more 
generally recognized charms. (Also included, in an un- 


* YacutTinG, September, 1948, “‘In Defense of the Open Cockpit.” 


** See Duncan & Blanchard, ‘“‘A Cruising Guide to the New England 
Coast’”’ (2d ed.) p. 252. 





marked wrapper, will be the names and addresses of some 
good psychiatrists.) Small cabins must bring ecstasy to the 
claustrophile, who will not require persuading by anything 
written here. 

So much for those who cannot, or need not, be convinced. 
Now for the ordinary mortal. First, a few common prejudices. 
If you think you have to have spacious quarters to impress 
your friends, either jettison the idea or don’t get a small 
boat, the two cannot work together. You, and not the 
Joneses, should determine the size of your boat, if you take 
your fun in her rather than in looking at her. How about 
trying to impress your friends with attractive and well- 
ordered small quarters, if you must dress to show others 
rather than to suit yourself? 

Another idiosyncrasy is believing that any vessel, no mat- 
ter how small, is incomplete without full headroom. Full 
headroom, in short over-all lengths, is something the pos- 
sessors of which often make their proudest boast, as a left- 
handed apology for having deformed their hulls. They may 
not have insisted on such headroom for the Joneses, but 
they don’t hide it from them, either. As a luxury, I suggest 
that it is rarely worth its cost in loss of general appearance, 
increased wind resistance, and, in many instances, decreased 
forward visibility. In all events, bear in mind that the smaller 
your cabin, the less walking there is to do below, and the 
less is the absence of standing headroom felt. Full sitting 
headroom is, of course, a necessity. If you do not have far 
to walk about, you'll soon become accustomed to missing 
the rest. (Don’t listen to that cook’s talk; we'll come to him 
later. ) 

All right, assuming you are convinced that you don’t need 
full standing headroom—really convinced, that is—you can 
widen that cabin floor by raising it off the top of the keel 
where the headroom lovers have to keep it, and enjoy the 
luxury of plenty of footroom. Most of us dislike treading or 
tripping over someone else’s feet as much as do the under- 
dogs. The best way to avoid it is to have a wide floor. In 
fact, it is even worth considering narrowing the bunks, if 
necessary, to obtain this, to be compensated by night-time 
extensions. There are many such ingeniously designed.. If 
you share my fondness for a plain board bunk—with a good 
mattress, a simple solution is to slip a 6’ strip of plywood 
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about 20” wide under the latter. Mattress and plywood can 
be pulled out a few inches at bedtime and will support 
your weight, and vice versa. Narrowing the floor, once you 
are asleep—unless you sleep on it—is not detrimental, and 
you will then have width where and when you want it. 
‘(And by the way, in case you are so misguided, don’t try 
to compensate for the size of your cabin by using the floor 
as an extra berth. Strong men weep for less.) 

So much for headroom and footroom. Important in any 
cabin, but more so in a small one, is flexibility of ventilation. 
A perspiring cook may not excite your sympathy, if you 
aren't the cook, but the heat will be on you, too, in short 
order if your cabin is small and inadequately ventilated. 
Much has been written on how to change the air below, but 
the important fact to bear in mind is that the smaller the 
cabin, the more rapid and marked is the effect of a local 
increase in heat due to the 
cookstove, or the-loss of heat 
due to the opening of a hatch 
or companionway. Even kero- 
sene lamps at night will 
change the temperature. In a 
large cabin, with, say, a Pri- 
mus stove, a whole meal can 
be cooked without affecting 
more than the galley. A 
small cabin, however, may be 
warmed throughout with one 
burner. On many occasions this 
is an advantage not to be over- 
looked. But in warm weather, 
if the ventilation is poor, the 
entire company will roast with 
the dinner. Conversely, if it 
is cold outside, they will freeze 
as soon as the cook opens the 
hatch. 

Originally either too much 
or too little ventilation was my 
own boat’s greatest problem— 
especially if mosquitoes outside 
restricted what could’ be 
opened up. The solution came when contemplating a door 
_within a door which a neighbor ashore had cut for his cat. 
Result, the thermostatic companionway door (see drawing). 
Details are as follows: Tern’s companionway is 3’ high, 
measured from the top of the sill to the bottom of the 
(closed) slide. The lower part of this 3’ vertical opening is 
closed by a 2’4” door, leaving 8” at the top always open, 
except for a special insert for locking up. At night a screen 
fills this 8” space. Often, however, 8” produces insufficient 
ventilation, while leaving the whole door open would be 
clearly excessive. Therefore in the lower part of the main 
door I cut a hole and inserted a smaller door—l’ x 7”, which 
opens in, with a permanent built-in screen outside. Now if 
the companionway door shut gives too little ventilation 
through the 8” top-space (I am assuming the hatch-slide is 
closed to keep out rain, mosquitoes, etc.) and the door 
open gives too much, a compromise adjustment is possible. 
For night and morning,,Down East at least, all variations of 
cabin temperature, which were previously seriously un- 
comfortable, are entirely smoothed out by opening, or 
closing, partially or fully, the thermostatic door. The trick 
is accomplished, of course, by the circulation resulting from 
the difference in height between the adjustable lower door 
and the permanent opening over the main one. In all 
 aetigaaas cool enough to shut the main door it works won- 

ers. 


Of course,, if you insist on one of those high cockpits, with 
a bridge deck, and a glory hole at the foot of the companion- 
way ladder for a cabin, there is no room for this kind of a 
door. But, to coin a phrase, you can’t make scallops out of a 
skate. I've already said that a deep cockpit benefited the 























“Tern‘s’’ thermostatic companionway door is a great success 
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whole boat, and this is but one example. In fact, now that 
we are on the subject, a small cabin that leads right off of 
the cockpit on approximately the same floor level is nearly 
twice as light, comfortable and airy and, seemingly, large, 
as the same cabin at the foot of a ladder. You pass con- 
veniently back and forth (especially. if the hatch is off-center 
to avoid the boom, or, if your gear is light enough, the 
boom is jacked off-center to avoid the hatch) and you won't 
feel, or be, separated from the rest of the boat. Just as you 
are as young-as you feel, a cabin is as large as it seems. 

As a matter of fact, if you have decreased your cabin size 
by increasing the cockpit, this is not all loss so far as actual 
cabin space is concerned. With a larger cockpit you can 
make up bunks at night. A boom-tent or canvas dog-house, 
professional or home made, does the rest, and you can 
sleep two topside, and two below in entire comfort. Also, 
‘ocker space lost by shortening 
the cabin’s length and height 
may well be picked up in the 
cockpit under the larger seats. 
There should be no artificial 
segregation between the cabin 
and the cockpit, but the two 
used together, so far as pos- 
sible, as one unit. 

By this time the Cooks’ 
Union has rallied its forces and 
wants me keel-hauled. Are they 
to be made permanently round- 
shouldered because of my talk- 
ing you out of standing 
headroom below? Easy, boys. 
In the first place, it is a known 
fact that most “full headroom” 
small boats possess that quality 
only in spots, or for persons 
1%” shorter than yourself. 
Hence the preoccupied” cook, 
first lulled into a false sense 
of security, bumps himself in- 
termittently until he finally 
goes around in a_ continual 
stoop even where not necessary. So why not be frank about 
it? But the real answer is, don’t stoop on any craft—cook 
sitting down. I was introduced to this simple solution while 
cruising in a Friendship sloop some years ago when my own 
galley allowed, and required, the cook to stand up. Even 
natural pride in my own boat could not permanently conceal 
appreciation and envy of a cabin arrangement which per- 
mitted this luxury. So Tern’s cabin is so designed that the 
cook can sit in one spot and reach the stove, the folding 
worktable, the food and dish lockers, the fresh water, and 
all culinary tools and supplies, including Jones’ & Norton’s 
new cookbook. After you have prepared, cooked and served 
up a full meal without moving from a comfortable seat, you 
will decide that being cook has more advantages than just 
the praise you may get. Of course, you may believe that 
holding your balance, and the food, in a seaway, or against 
the wash of some harbor show-off, is part of the fun. If so, 
help yourself. But if you think it is more efficient to work 
standing up, that merely shows what habit can do. Once 
cured, youll never relapse. 

That your galley must be properly, and probably special- 
ly, designed for this, goes without saying. The only real 
problem, however, is accessibility. Sitting down is no good 
if what you want is constantly out of reach. But, and I mean 
this in a nice way, things are more generally accessible in 
a small cabin than they are in a large one. This is so not 
only because obviously nothing can be more than a cabin’s 
length away, and the less the length, the smaller that dis- 
tance, but also because a small cabin compels an economy 
of supplies and materials, and utilization of space, which a 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Mr. Brownell at work 

(left) on one of his 

painstakingly accurate 

planked-up models of 

American sailing fish- 
ing vessels 








The American fishing : 
schooners of the late 
1700s and early 1800s 
(right), often called 
“‘Heeltappers,’”” _ pre- 
ceded the famous 
Gloucester and Lunen- 
berg schooners 








HISTORIC TYPE MODELS 


Photos by CHARLOTTE ESTEY 


HE MANY types of sailing fish- 

ing craft, developed in different 
parts of this continent to suit the con- 
ditions of their varying trades and 
fishing grounds, are fading into half- 
forgotten tradition. So historian Alfred 
S. Brownell, of 107 Benevolent St., 
Providence, R.I., is engaged in pre- 
serving their lines, rigs, and details in 
a series of accurate and beautifully 
executed models, the first six of which 
are already on permanent display at 
the Providence Public Library. Most 
of them have been made from draw- 
ings by Howard I. Chapelle, leading 
authority on these historic types 
which have played such an important 
part in the coastal life of the country. 
Mr. Brownell is to be congratulated 
on a real contribution to American 
marine history. 














The Pinky (above) was used throughout 
the last century by Maine and Massachu- 
Skipjacks (above) are still occasionally , setts fishermen working the nearer off- 
seen on their native Chesapeake Bay, even shore banks. The Gloucester Sloop Boat 
under sail, dredging oysters and carrying (below) became popular around 1880 for 


produce of tidewater farms to market market fishing along the coast and nearby 
banks 
























The Tancook Whaler (above), developed 
for the various fisheries on and off the 
Maritime Provinces coastline, was usually 
built on Nova Scotia’s Tancook Island 












The New Haven Sharpie (left), distinctive 
in hull and rig, was widely used in the 
1800s as a handy, shoal-draft boat for 
‘oyster tonging. Like the Tancooker above, 
the type was, and occasionally still is, 
adapted to pleasure craft 
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200 MILES BY OUTRIGGER CANOE 






Canoe Cruising Has Its Moments—and None of Them Dull 


By ROBERT P. KINGETT 


middle of Long Island Sound was not the place to be 

moving about in a 15-foot canoe just to get the salt for 
one small egg. The idle sail swung with the motion of the 
boat. I eased my position in the limited space left in the 
canoe by the stowed gear and food and watched the sub- 
marine, a half mile away, submerge and rise again in prac- 
tice maneuvers. 

When I was about resigned to paddling the remainder of 
the way across the Sound, a slight breeze sprang up from 
the southwest. The sail filled, and again I was on my way. 
There was still 40 miles to 
cover before reaching my des- 
tination, Jamestown, R. I. And 
three days behind me was my 
starting point, Freeport, Long 
Island. 

Weeks of planning and de- 
signing went into the trip— 
also some previous experience. 
I had always been fascinated 
by pictures of South Sea Is- 
land outriggers. Before the 
war I owned a small 10-foot 
canoe, and with the colorful 
outriggers in mind, I construct- 
ed a pontoon, a canvas cov- 
ered frame 10 feet long, 7 
inches high, and 4 inches 
wide, and fastened it with out- 
riggers to the canoe. 

With a makeshift sail it 
proved a success as a shallow water sailing craft. It could 
sail long tacks over bars and flats with ease, whereas sail- 
boats, with keel, centerboard, or leeboard, had to follow 
the winding channels of Hempstead bays. As long as there 
was 3 or 4 inches of water, it would navigate successfully. I 
almost believe it would have sailed in a heavy dew. 

And this year, on my two weeks vacation, as I wanted 
to visit friends in Rhode Island and also to take a canoe 
trip, I decided to combine the two. At first a friend was 
going with me, but he wound up getting married, and from 
then on it was a lone venture. 

I bought a 15-foot aluminum canoe and, overhauling the 
pontoon, still in good condition, I attached it to the new 
craft. After weeks of hunting, I acquired sail cloth and 
designed and made a sail. A 13-foot equilateral triangle, 
it has an area of 90 square feet. A 2 x 2 planed to octagon 
shape became the mast. The mast reached 12 feet and the 
sail protruded a foot above that. I strengthened the mast 
with stainless steel stays, but improper rigging of the stays 
later caused me a bit of trouble. Making three turns around 
the mast, I drew it tight with an overhand knot, fastening 
the cable to the mast with three staples and bringing the 
ends down to the gunwales. The overhand knot was the 
waterloo! 

Three days before the day set to start I was finally pre- 
pared. I would have liked to have given the canoe a few 
test runs, but only had one chance in a mild breeze. She 
sailed well, yet I had no idea how she would act in a good 
blow. 

On Saturday, July 27, I stowed my equipment aboard— 
sleeping bag, clothes in a water repellent bag, water, food, 
utensils, camera, and a few miscellaneous items. My charts 
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When the mosquitoes managed to get in the sleeping bag with 
me, it was a fight to the finish 


consisted of two regular charts of Eastern Long Island 
Sound and Martha’s Vineyard, and a “Coastwise Cruising 
Guide” put out by the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. (and five 
years old at that). I had no regular chart of Block Island 
Sound as it was not available when I went to buy it. The 
“Cruising Guide” had to take its place, and although it 
showed buoys in odd and peculiar places, it took me where 
I wanted to go. My instruments consisted of a Taylor wrist 
compass fastened to a part of an outrigger that was in the 
canoe. I was all set to go. 

At two o'clock I caught the first breath of a southwest 
breeze and wound my way 
through the narrow creeks that 
break up the mud flats of 
Hempstead bays. Reaching 
Wantagh causeway, one of two 
routes to Jones Beach, I cleared 
a bridge and entered the state 
channel, heading east. It was 
a lazy afternoon's sail, and by 
nightfall I found myself just 
short of Fire Island Inlet. 

I slept that night in a hollow 
among the dunes out of the 
wind. And that night I learned 
that mosquitoes thrive in out of 
the wind places and on the hu- 
man body. When they man- 
aged to get into the sleeping 
bag with me, it was a fight to 
the finish. Thenceforth I slept 
on top of the dunes hoping 
that the wind would blow them away. 

The following dawn there was no wind, and I had to 
paddle all morning; I broke in my back early. But afternoon 
brought the usual southwest breeze which carried my craft 
the full length of Great South Bay and well into Moriches 
Bay. 

The southwest wind surprised me the third day by still 
being present when I awakened at sunrise. It continued 
steady and strengthened to gale velocity by the end of the 
day—giving my sail and mast the test that I had desired. It 
was also a test of nerves as I scanned the straining stays 
and bending mast, but all held. 

Stopping once for water at a beach bungalow, I bore 
down upon the first of four draw bridges at the end of 
Moriches Bay. Much to my amazement bells clanged, cars 
stopped, and the bridge opened, allowing my tiny craft to 
slip through. The next two also opened. I could hardly 
believe that my sail would not clear them—but the bridge 
masters must have known best, as I found out when I 
reached bridge number four. 

By 11:00 o'clock the waves were tipped with white. I 
churned the length of Shinnecock Bay with-a free wind 
using the Shinnecock Lighthouse for my bearing. Heat 
waves made the distant lighthouse and land appear to be 
floating in mid air, but as I neared, they settled down to 
earth and became their solid selves. Out of the shimmering 
atmosphere a bridge took shape and loomed in my path. It 
was the fourth bridge. 

I bore down on it as I had the others, depending fully 
upon the bridge master to raise it if necessary; I had no 
means of signaling. When only yards away I realized that 
the sail would not clear it—no bells clanged, no cars stopped. 
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In my mind I could see the mast torn from its step and the 
sail in a tangled heap. Wrapping my leg around the steer- 
ing paddle I grasped the handle with my right hand and 
heaved, hauling in rapidly on the sheet with my free hand. 

It was a —- turn. Never before or since have I come 
about so rapidly. The pontoon raised sharply five feet 
above the waves, and the canoe’s port gunwale dipped into 
a wave for a good gulp of aqua, but she came about. It 
was a close miss. As I tacked across the entrance, the 
bridge master stepped from his tower, rested his elbows on 
the rail and shouted, “Do you want me to open the bridge?” 

Perhaps he thought I was sailing so fast I intended to fly 
over it. I made it quite clear that I wanted it open. He 
complied and I sailed through. 

Entering Shinnecock Canal at Canoe Place, I found my- 
self bucking a four to five knot tide. But the wind was 
stronger, and I eased through the open locks and out into 
the Great Peconic. 

Disregarding buoys, I took a bearing on the horizon, 
where Great Peconic Bay enters Little Peconic, and headed 
for it. By the time I was half way across I was riding the 
white capped rollers like a Hawaiian surf board. At times 
half the length of the canoe was protruding from the water 
as she rode the crest of the foaming seas. I had all I could 
do to keep her from yawing, with a leg and both hands 
glued to the steering paddle. 

Except for the short stretch around Orient Point, it was 
the fastest sailing I did during the whole cruise. I would 
have given odds that at times I was bettering ten knots. It 
was a wild ride, and it persisted until] I rounded Paradise 
Point into Shelter Island Sound. At Greenport, L. L., I 
stopped to drop a card to the folks and then raced the 
setting sun to Orient Point. The run along Orient Beach 
was a duplicate of the Peconic crossing, only with bigger 
and better rollers. It was a very damp canoe that I beached 
that evening. I logged about 36 miles that one day, which 
proved to be tops for the cruise. The average for the whole 
was 20 miles a day. 

Orient Point was almost my turning point. The setting 
sun was covered with dark, foreboding clouds that reached 
angry looking fingers across the sky. The wind was wild 
and the sea black. I drew the canoe well up on the pebbly 
beach, unstepped the mast, and, turning the canoe over, 
prepared for a rough night. I stowed my gear under the 
canoe, and by making a platform of driftwood I improved a 
little on the rocky bed, but not much. I was glad to get up 
the next morning. My fears for the weather were uncalled 
for. The day was hazy, but sunny. A mild breeze, still from 
the southwest, encouraged me to try the crossing rather 
than return home, as I had expected to do the night before. 

I decided to stay west of the islands and plotted my 
course accordingly. The canoe slipped easily through the 
water over gentle swells as I made to round Orient Point 
Light into Plum Gut. I smiled to myself—it was a cinch. 
Then old man Neptune reached out of the deep, grasped 
my frail craft, and tossed her bodily into a melee of leaping 
seas and foam and raging water, and 15 minutes of back- 
breaking toil. The chart said tide rip; it underestimated it 





At Orient Point | unstepped the mast and, turning the canoe 
over, prepared for a rough night 









At times half the length of the canoe was protruding from the 
water as it rode the foaming seas 


in my estimation! It was just like a giant washing machine 
the way the water churned. The metal canoe was pummeled, 
slapped, pounded, punted, squeezed, kicked, and just about 
strained in every rivet. 

I thought then that if this is the Sound, I’m turning back 
—but I could not. I had to keep the wind behind, or capsize. 
It was a rough 15 minutes, but as suddenly as I was swept 
into the turmoil, as suddenly I was returned to smooth 
water. I bailed out about three inches of water while sail- 
ing along Plum Island toward the Gull Islands. My mast 
and stays were well tested! 

Even though it was sunny, a hazy atmosphere persisted 
over the water, and the Gull Islands appeared as gray sil- 
houettes. Fishers Island was not to be seen when I gazed 
over the four-mile expanse of water that separated it from 
Little Gull Island. I allowed for a three-knot tide and set 
my course for Fishers Island. A short way beyond Gull 
Island, the wind gasped for breath and died. I sat watch- 
ing subs while eating a cold lunch, which I had placed 
handy before sailing. After 20 minutes or so the wind re- 
vived and I relaxed from glaring at the paddle and think- 
ing of the many miles I might have had to paddle. From 
then on I enjoyed a pleasant sail to Connecticut. 

As I neared the Connecticut shores I heard an unusual] 
splashing behind me and turned my head just in time to 
see two sleek porpoises, almost within arms reach, slide 
effortlessly out of the water and return again to the depths. 
I later heard from native Rhode Islanders that porpoises 
were known to tip small craft and then push the occupants 
ashore. I saw many more, but as close as they were to me, 
they made no attempt to impair my safety, so I cannot 
verify the rumor. 

I was slightly off course when I neared land, due to the 
becalming, but I oriented myself on the chart and landed 
near Noank for a belated hot lunch. The crossing took 
about six hours from shore to shore. _ - 

That afternoon I passed Watch Hill Light and entered 
Block Island Sound. The rollers and choppy water that I 
had so far experienced changed to huge ocean swells; it 
was a miniature roller coaster. I made it a point to sail at 
least a hundred yards off the beach, away from the hissing 
surf, 

The wind was strong, but steady, and I made good time 
along the coast. As I neared my destination for the night, 
I heard a sharp snap and the twang of wire. Looking up I 
saw the mast bend like a bow—the starboard stay had 
snapped near the mast. Glancing hurriedly at the beach, 
I saw a mass of angry foam. A quarter of a mile ahead 
was the narrow Weekapaug inlet. I kept my eye on the 
straining mast, crossed my fingers, and kept sailing. 

Coming abreast of the inlet, I sent the bow of the canoe 
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into the crashing surf under full sail. There was a smother 
of foam, a lurching of the canoe, and then she was sliding 
easily along in the calm waters of the shallow inlet. 

I found that the overhand knot, tied in the cable near 
the mast, had seesawed back and forth, cutting the cable 
strand by strand until a sudden strain had snapped it. My 
repairs consisted of an overhand knot and whipped ends. 
There was no other way to repair it, and I hoped that it 
would hold out until Jamestown was reached the next day. 
But the other stay was threatening to give out also, and I 
just hoped for that one, too—such faith! 

The day that I figured would bring me to my destina- 
tion dawned foggy and without a breath of air. There was 
only a light surf at the entrance to the inlet, and with a bit 
of hasty paddling on my part, and some pounding on the 
part of the canoe, I got off the beach. Then I paddled, and 
paddled, and paddled. After two miles 
of steady paddling into a strong incom- 
ing tide, I decided that the effort was 
too great for the distance covered and 
headed for the beach to await a wind 
or the outgoing tide. The night before 
I had slipped through the surf without 
mishap. But then my sail was up and 
pulling; this time it was furled. 

The canoe hit the first breaker and 
started in with a rush. She yawed 
slightly on the second, and before I 
could straighten out, the third caught 
her abeam. I, the canoe, and every- 
thing in it floundered under pounding 
breakers. The paddle was still in my 
hand when I retrieved myself from the 
bottom of the ocean, but the canoe was 
yards away from me. 

With the help of a young woman 
(what a way to meet people), who 
came to my rescue from down the 
beach, we hauled out my drowned 
craft. Everything was slightly damp. 
Only the clothes and sleeping bag, 
lashed to the front seat, escaped a bath. All else floated in 
half a boat of sea water. 

After four hours of drying out, some boys on the beach 
gave me pointers on launching a canoe through the surf by 
lifting her over each breaker. They also informed me that 
I should sail through the surf to the beach—the sail pulling 
in faster than the waves. I forgot to ask them what to do 
when there was no wind! 

The tide was going out, and I paddled o’er a glassy sea 
the remainder of the afternoon until I reached Green Hill, 
between Charlestown and Matunuck. The sky suddenly 
grew dark—a breeze sprang up and I upped sail in hopes 
of making good the day’s run. 

But within minutes the breeze became a howling north- 
easter. I headed for Refuge Harbor, just short of Judith 
Point, but soon realized that I was being blown offshore. 
Then a sharp snap informed me that the port stay was gone. 
I came about and made for the beach. The starboard stay 
held and the canoe raced through the surf and well up onto 
the beach. It was the end of the line. 

Northeasters in Rhode Island last three days. The next 
morning I buried the canoe and equipment in a sand dune 
and walked to Green Hill. There I was able to call my friend 
in Providence to come and pick me up. I spent three days 
in Providence and then began my return trip to Freeport. 
The canoe was unharmed in her temporary grave, and with 
both stays repaired with square knots (I found that the 
knot pulled tight and held very well), I started home. 

The northeaster was over and I expected fair weather. 
I received less—nothing at all! No wind, no sun, no vision, 
no nuttin’! I paddled to Watch Hill Light in a dense fog, 
using the sound of the surf as a guide. As I neared the 





|, the canoe, and everything in 
her floundered under the pound- 
ing waves 
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light, a 30-foot power cruiser grew out of the fog and 
pulled up beside me. 

“Where are we?” called a man aboard the boat. 

“Rhode Island,” I answered. “Weekapaug is a mile be- 
hind me and Watch Hill just ahead.” 

“Where’s Montauk Point?” he asked. 

I blinked, then smiled and pointed in the general direc- 
tion. “That way,” I said, “but you’d better check your chart.” 

They pulled away into the fog. Ten minutes later they 
returned from the direction of Weekapaug. Again I was 
asked directions. 

“Hey,” called the man, “is there a dock along here any 
where?” 

A beach and a pounding surf and he wanted a dock! 
“No,” I answered, and told him to go inland behind Fishers 
Island. 

“Can I get gasoline there?” 

About that time I was beginning to 
wonder why he was out in a boat at 
all, and if the chart he held in his hand 
was just a piece of paper to him. Any- 
way, they disappeared toward Fishers 
Island. I wonder if they ever did get 
back to Long Island? 

The next day was clear, but still 
calm. A passing lobster boat informed 
me that the glass was dropping, yet 
the sky looked fair enough. I bent to 
my paddling in earnest, and by noon 
I had covered the east coast of Fishers 
Island and landed near Fort Wright 
for lunch. 

Still no wind so I undertook the task 
of paddling across the Sound. It was 
not necessary to use the compass, as 
Little Gull Island Light was just dis- 
tinguishable on the horizon. And ex- 
cept for exerted effort in a 4-knot rip 
tide, I managed to reach Plum Island 
with little trouble but an aching back. 

Dawn broke over Plum Island with 
a crash of thunder and a driving rain. The velocity of the 
wind drove the rain horizontally along the beach in opaque 
sheets. The canoe filled rapidly, making it impossible for 
me to keep it bailed, and dry. The only alternative was to 
unstep the mast, unload, and place the canoe over the 
equipment to keep it comparatively dry. 

With the canoe taken care of, I sought a dry place for 
myself. Above the beach was an abandoned coastal defense 
area, the small shacks were well along on the road to de- 
terioration, and I cased the area for a dry spot. I found it 
in an empty underground ammunition dump. It consisted 
of one large room, dark as pitch, but dry. I slept away the 
morning in my sleeping bag, anticipating a long stay. 

The wind velocity persisted throughout the day, but 
when the rain ceased in the early afternoon, I packed up 
in haste and set sail for the mainland through a heavy sea; 
I wanted to make time for a change. At Greenport I stopped 
to refill the water jars and bail out the canoe, then con- 
tinued sailing until sunset to Cedar Beach, the eastern 
entrance to Little Peconic Bay. 

A shining sun and clear blue sky greeted me on the fol- 
lowing day. A mild northeast wind carried me across the 
Peconic, through the canal at Canoe Place, and well into 
Shinnecock Bay. I stopped at “Bean” island for lunch when 
the wind reverted again to the nonexistent. (It is a half- 
acre island named by me because I had beans for lunch 
there both going and returning.) The wind revived in the 
southwest. Bucking a headwind from then on, I alternately 
tacked and paddled in the narrow channels, inching my way 
home. 

Friday evening I entered Great South Bay. The south- 
(Continued on page 84) 
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The 1951 Steelcraft 28-footer (right), im- 

proved in looks and other respects over older 

models, makes 18 m.p.h. with one 100-hp. 

Gray engine, or up to 25 m.p.h. with twin 

screws. This is the Sedan Cruiser model, 
sleeping four 
























Rosenfeld 


Richardson‘s 32’ Sedan Cruiser 
(left) has spacious accommo- 
dations for four. Her stand- 
ard power plant is a 150-hp. 
Gray engine driving through 
2:1 reduction gears. The hull 
is planked in the conventional 
manner 











Heslenfeld & Le Comte, of 
Amsterdam, Holland, with of- 
fices in New Rochelle, N.Y., 
are importing this 40’ steel 
ketch, available also with yawl 
or cutter rigs. She sleeps six in 
two cabins. Superstructure is 
teak and mahogany. Dimen- 
sions: 40'3” 0.a., 28'7” w.l., 

10'7” beam, 5’3” draft 
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The 28’ Fisherman is one of the many powerboat models built by Correct 
Craft, of Pine Castle and Titusville, Fla. Optional power gives a wide 
range of speeds 





Frissell 


The Lyman Boat Works’ 18’ Islander makes 15 m.p.h. with a 25-hp. 
Gray Sea Scout, more with higher power, and is an able, comfortable 
fishing and general utility boat 
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RECANVASING 


It’s Easy Enough If You Know the Tricks 
of the Trade 


EPLACING the canvas on a cabin top is a job that 
most of us hope devoutly to avoid. But if you must do 

it here is the way professionals go about it, shown step-by- 
step in pictures that reveal more than words could explain. 


Photos and Comment by Elon Jessup 





———— 


With standing rigging and mast removed, and cleats, other deck 

tittings and moldings taken off, the old canvas is ready for re- 

moval. Take care not to tear it since it will make a useful pattern 
and help to locate fittings on new canvas 





Lose no time in spreading the new canvas while paint is wet 





Spread the old canvas out on the ground to serve as a reference 
later, as work progresses 





« 


Using copper or Monel cut tacks spaced 1"’, start at center for- 
ward and work toward sides. Go aft and repeat process, stretch- 
ing canvas as tight as you can. Tack around companionway and 
forward hatch; press down with hands in openings to stretch 
canvas taut 





Give the bare wood a coat of well thinned paint, fair up all irreg- 
ularities with caulking compound, but be careful not to fill holes 
for deck fittings, which will be refastened in the same holes later 
on. Go over area around mast hole carefully, particularly if mast 
coat is used 










as 
A second coat of paint, much thicker than the first, is applied. With both ends securely tacked down, begin on the sides, taking 


Now it is time to lay the new canvas. (Lines resembling moldings care at the corners to get canvas smooth. Commence forward, 
are shadows) work aft. One man tugs, the other tacks 
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Locate screw holes for deck fittings by reference to old canvas 


a 
Finding holes for hatch coaming screws is easier. When found, 
The canvas has been tacked down all around and given a priming punch through canvas with an awl. Drive corner screws first, work 
coat of paint. Hatchways and holes for mast and smokepipe are toward center. Set coamings in bedding compound or marine glue 
left unpainted. The second coat goes on after the moldings are 
replaced 








All moldings are now replaced, using the same screw holes. This ; ; 
covers the tacks, which should be placed to clear screws Square of hatch is now cut out, leaving enough canvas to turn up 
behind coaming and tack all around. Same for companionway. 

Trim will cover the raw edges and tacks when installed 


With a sharp knife, cut off all excess material below molding. 
Fill any voids between canvas and molding with caulking com- 
pound to prevent water rotting canvas. The second coat of paint 
comes next Last come the grab rails, and the job is finished 
























Modern and well-kept stainless steel turnbuckles fitted with tog- 
gles to assure alignment with the shrouds 


missioning work is about finished. The vessel has been 

skidded across the yard to the ways, jacked up on to 
the launching car and the loaded car run down as far as the 
rigging hoist. Even the poppets have been removed, one at 
a time, and bottom paint applied on the bare spots that 
were not painted when the rest of the bottom was done. 
Now all there is to do is to step the mast, make the stays 
fast and wait for high water to launch. Three or four work- 
men around the vessel are busy as bees. They will be rep- 
resented by three bucks each per hour on the forthcoming 
bill from the yard for services beyond that covered by the 
footage charge for hauling, storage and launching. Then it 
is discovered that the turnbuckles, left on the stays during 
storage, are all frozen stiff. 

It’s a funny thing about stays. When you take ’em off in 
the fall, they are long enough. In the spring, when you try 
to attach them, they seem to have shrunk during the winter. 
You know they haven't, but nevertheless you can’t pull a 
stay tight enough to get the clevis pin in without first ex- 
tending the turnbuckle. Just as short sheets make a bed 
seem longer, frozen turnbuckles make your stays seem 
shorter. 

So off come the turnbuckles and go into the shop. There 
they will be oiled and worked and worked and oiled until 
they will operate. They will probably be back in time to be 
attached before you lose the tide, but the fact remains that 
you have needlessly swelled your yard bill and have upset 
the whole launching procedure in the yard. Your fault? 
Sure it is! 

Having all turnbuckles free and easy-working is your 
responsibility. It is of great importance beyond initial rig- 
ging. Every time you have your mast taken out and re- 
stepped, you must tune up by adjusting the tension on the 
various stays. Most skippers, especially racing skippers, are 
changing the tension of stays constantly during the season. 
The smart thing to do, of course, is to take all turnbuckles 
off the stays when your vessel is hauled out. Then you can 
{ree them and lubricate them during the lay-up period. If 


[= A COUPLE of hours before high water. The com- 






CARE AND FEEDING 
OF TURNBUCKLES 


By EVERETT M. FREYSTADT 


the mast is taken out, this is comparatively easy. If you 
store with the mast in, reconditioning turnbuckles poses a 
problem. Let’s consider the operations separately. 

First comes cleaning the turnbuckles. Maybe you're lucky 
and some of them are free. All you have to do is to. wash 
them off with kerosene or penetrating oil to get all the old 
guck out of the threads. Then you lubricate them and they 
are ready for the next season’s use. Few of us are lucky, 
however, and most of the turnbuckles are frozen stiff. 

Soaking turnbuckles in kerosene or penetrating oil will 
often work wonders. If you can soak the threads free you 
save yourself a heck of a lot of work and avoid the danger 
of damaging the turnbuckle by forcing it. Once you can get 
some movement in the thread, the rest is easy. Just soak and 
turn, up and down and down and up, until you can turn 
it by hand. 

After the threads are free, wipe off the thin oil. Then 
screw down both ends so that the turnbuckle is in the short 
position. Cover the threads with lubricant and turn both 
ends to extend the turnbuckle to its longest position. You 
will thus have worked the lubricant into the threads and 
worked out the thin oil. The turnbuckle is then ready for 
use. 

Sometimes a turnbuckle is stubborn. If so, place it in a 
wood vice and work the two ends one at a time. You may 
have to put a short bar through the clevis holes to serve 
as a pry to get the threads started. Tapping the housing 
over the threads while you are prying may help. Be careful 
not to pry too hard or, in the case of a small turnbuckle, 
you may bend it; if the turnbuckle is the type that has the 
jaw unit, a separate piece threaded on and pinned to the 
threaded bar, you may sheer off the pin and the jaw piece 
will turn on the rod instead of the rod turning in the housing. 

On an exceptionally stubborn turnbuckle, you may have 
to use heat to get it started. Heat it just long enough to 

(Continued on page 86) 


An old-fashioned gal- 
vanized turnbuckle 
that appears to need 
a spot of penetrating 
oil. Keep them oiled 
and they won't freeze 


Elon Jessup 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design, address the naval architect in question. 
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L.o.a., 46’3” Beam, 13'0” 
Draft, 3’4” Speed 18 m.p.h. 
Power, twin 150-hp. Gray gasoline 
engines 








HE LARGEST cruiser so far de- 

signed by Steelcraft Boats, Inc., of 
West Haven, Conn., is this 46-footer, 
plans for which were prepared for a 
New Jersey yachtsman. The company 
does not plan to add this boat to its 
line of smaller stock craft, but to build 
her on a semi-custom basis, with a 
standardized hull in which accommoda- 
tions will be installed to suit the in- 
dividual owner. 

She is to be of typical Steelcraft con- 
struction, of welded copper-bearing steel 
with the plating approximately 3/16” 
in thickness, and with cabin house and 
superstructure of mahogany. A pair of 
150 hp. Gray gasoline engines, driving 
through 2:1 reduction gears, is expected 
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to give her a top speed of about 18 
m.p.h. The engineroom has been so de- 
signed that larger gasoline engines, or 
diesel power, can be installed if desired. 
She has dual controls, one set in the 
deckhouse and the other on a flying 
bridge, in which the helmsman’s station 
is in a well let in above one of the lock- 
ers of the after stateroom. 

Her accommodation plan _ should 
work out equally well with or without 
a professional crew, as the forward 
stateroom with upper and lower berths 











has spacious lockers and its own head. 
Abaft this is a big galley and, opposite 
it, the conventional dinette which can 
be made up into a double berth. 

The deckhouse above the engine- 
room is commodious, and the owner’s 
stateroom, aft, a roomy apartment with 
two berths, toilet, shower and lockers. 
A lounge deck over the after cabin and 
an open cockpit in the stern provide 
plenty of “outdoor living space” and a 
folding canvas top protects the flying 
bridge in wet weather. 
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THE 951: ALDEN COAST WASet 


ERE IS THE 1951 version of the 
Coastwise Cruisers designed by 
John Alden, beginning in 1938. The 
first of them, owned by W. D. Nansen, 
of Webster Groves, Mo., is expected to 
be launched this spring by the Camp- 
bell Boat Works, of Holland, Mich. 
The most obvious change from the 
original Coastwise boats is the yawl 
rig, though-Mr. Alden is also drawing 
up a cutter rig, which he feels will be 
better for racing purposes, keeping the 
mast in the same position as shown 
here. Deviations from the earlier Coast- 
wise Cruisers include lengthening the 
bow somewhat and moving the 7550-Ib. 
iron ballast keel a bit forward. The mid- 
ship section is identical with those of 
the 1940 boats and the whole design is 
very close to that of her successful 
predecessors. The cabin plan is prac- 
tically identical, with its double state- 
room forward, toilet and lockers, main 
cabin, and galley aft, a standard ar- 
rangement which suits most owners. 
Structural specifications include oak 
stem, keel and frames, mahogany plank- 
ing, teak decks, Everdur. fastenings, 
hollow spruce spars and stainless steel 
rigging. She will carry 40 gal. each of 
fresh water and gasoline. A good many 
Coastwise Cruisers have been built in 
the past dozen years, and have proved 
successful for cruising and in coastwise 
and ocean racing. The yawl rig, which 
many cruising men will prefer to the 
sloop, is similar to one installed by the 
late R. O. H. Hill, one of the founders 
of the class, in his Lucky Star, which 
proved most satisfactory. 














L.o.a., 39’0” 
Eeam, 9’9” 
S.A., 645 ft. 


L.w.l., 26’0” 
Draft, 5'9” 


Disp., 18,000 Ibs. 


Auxiliary, Gray 4-91 Sea Scout 
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“PARANDA,” 
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AN OFFSHORE CRUISER FOR THE GULF 
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N UNUSUAL and interesting craft 
is Paranda, a husky seagoing 
cruiser designed by Frederick C. Geiger 
of Yacht Sales and Service, Inc., for 
Daniel M. Braman, of Victoria, Texas, 
due to be launched in March by the 
Jakobson Shipyard, of Oyster Bay, L.I. 
She is designed for sport fishing and 
oceanography in the Gulf of Mexico, 
with strength and seaworthiness her 
outstanding characteristics, and her lines 
show a seakindly hull of good deadrise, 
a real grip on the water, and 83,000 Ibs. 
displacement. She should be a com- 
fortable boat at sea, yet tank tests in- 
dicate she will step out at 12 knots in 
cruising trim with her twin GM 6-71 
diesels. 

Below decks she has a forecastle for 
two men, a spacious double stateroom 
for the owner, and unusually large gal- 
ley and toilet. Both the deckhouse and 
the after cockpit are exceptionally large. 
Construction is massive, with 3” by 5” 
white oak sawn frames, 2” mahogany 





We 








L.o.a., 60'2” L.w.L., 56’0” 
Beam, 151” Draft, 6’0” 
Power, twin 200-hp. GM diesels 








planking, 1%” teak decks, wrought 
iron bulkheads, floor timbers and engine 
girders. Her equipment is complete in 
every respect, including among other 
items a Kidde fire extinguishing system, 
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7k-kw. U.S. diesel generator, Marine 
Products Co. belt driven bilge pump, 
Maxim silencers, Sperry hydraulic 
clutch and throttle controls and auto- 
matic pilot, Saran plastic fresh water 
piping, 110-v. electric current through- 
out with Nicad batteries, RCA 75-w. 
radiophone, Bendix depth recorder, 
Smith-Meeker 2 kw. belt driven gen- 
erator and other up-to-the-minute gear. 
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BRE Eton LION CLASS AUXILIARY SLOOP 








. of the new Lion Class sloops, designed by 
Arthur C. Robb (39 Vandon Court, London W1, Eng- 
land), were built from the designs shown here, and sailed 
in British waters last season, and in addition to being ex- 
cellent cruising boats they proved unexpectedly smart in 
coastwise racing.~ Plans and photographs show a rather 
handsome boat with a nice sheer, in marked contrast to 
the doubtless efficient but ugly “humpbacked” profiles 
which Americans are beginning to expect on new British 
sailing craft. An unusual feature of the design is the option 
of: two keel profiles as well as of lead or iron ballast. Pre- 
sumably the deeper 5’6” keel would be used on boats ex- 
pected to show high performance to windward, as in racing, 
and the 4’7” draft for out-and-out cruisers whose owners 
want to be able to get into the shallower harbors. 

The cabin plan is much like a standard American auxili- 
—— a ary of her size, with double stateroom forward followed by 
galley and toilet spaces and the two-berth main cabin, but 
































| L.o.a., 34’11” Lwll., 24'0” abaft that is a doghouse under which is an extra quarter 
Beam. 8’8” S.A., 485 ft. berth to starboard and a seat and stowage space to port, leav- 
"Draft 47" or 56”, optional | ing her a rather small cockpit. Below the deckhouse floor 


is the auxiliary engine, an optional item. 
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NEW STANDARD 48-FOOT DESIGN BY VINYARD 





L.o.a, 48’0” 
Draft, 3'3” 


Beam, 13’0” 
Power, optional 











HIS HANDSOME 48’ cruiser is a 

new design by the Vinyard Ship- 
building Co., of Milford, Del., which it 
plans to build on a custom basis with 
optional twin diesel or gasoline power 
to obtain any desired reasonable speed. 
Accommodations are for up to nine 
persons, with a big after stateroom con- 
taining a single and a double berth; a 
roomy deckhouse with Simmons Hide- 
A-Bed lounge; double forecastle with 
upper and lower berths which can ac- 
commodate the crew, if one is carried, 
or two guests, and a big galley with a 





THE. ""C ROSEY 


HE CROSBY Yacht Building and 

Storage Co., of Osterville, Maass., 
is both designer and builder of this new 
class of smart and handy sloops whose 
roomy cockpits, shallow draft, and stiff, 
lively sailing qualities make them suit- 
able for sailing and class racing in open 
waters or shallow bays. They are framed 


él 


























convertible dining nook. 

White oak is specified for keel, stem, 
floor timbers and other framing mem- 
bers; planking of 14” cedar or Philip- 
pine mahogany; bronze screw fasten- 
ings; Douglas fir decks and mahogan 
trim and upper-works. Equipment will 
include a 1000-watt, 32-v. Onan gen- 


Pag 
a BRIOGE DECK CABIN 
: : 


-? 
5, 





L.o.a., 15’0” L.w.l., 14’0” 
Beam, 6'2” Draft, 1’2” 
Sail area, 104 feet 











in oak, with %” cedar planking, Everdur 
screw fastened. Centerboards are %” 
yellow pine, weighted with lead. 








erator; a pressure water system; a three- 
burner Shipmate gas range; a 6 cu ft. 
electric refrigerator; motor and hand 
operated bilge pumps; Monel sink and 
dresser top and many other items. She 
handles from the open bridge, and has 
double rudders. Monel tanks will carry 
450 gallons of fuel and 166 of water. 


vente 
/FORD CABIN 


DAY SAILER AND RACER 
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AN OUTBOARD CRUISER GOES INBOARD 





























AVID D. BEACH, of Maywood, 
D N.J., designer of this little cruiser, 
tells us she is an adaptation of an out- 
board cruiser which he designed some 
time ago (See YacuTinc, March, 1949) 
converted, at the request of a British 
client, D. Haley, of Bristol, Eng., to 
use an inboard engine. The engine Mr. 
Haley had in mind was the Storm 
Marine Motor, a conversion of the 25- 
hp. English Ford four-cyl. automobile 
engine. Mr. Beach suggests that the 
Crosley engine, or the Brennan Imp, 
would be suitable power among Amer- 
ican engines, and estimates a speed 


A PLASTIC DINGHY ON THE 


HILIP L. RHODES designed and 

South Coast Co., of Newport Har- 
bor, California, built these 10’ sailing 
dinghies molded of Fiberglas and 
plastic. Similar in general dimensions 
to other sailing dinghy classes already 
popular in California, these boats are 
becoming an active racing class, and 
make excellent yacht tenders, being 
light, durable, leak-proof, and equally 
suitable for sailing, rowing, or use with 
low-powered outboards. A_ similar 
dinghy only 7’ long is also molded by 
the South Coast Company. 





| L.o.a., 10'3” Beam, 4'6” 
| Sail area, 72 ft. 








L.o.a., 18’0” L.w.L, 16’°4” 

Beam, 62” Draft, 1'8” 

Power, Brennan Imp, or Crosley 
Weight, 2100 lbs. 











of 18 m.p.h. with that or equivalent 
power. She sleeps two, has a portable 
stove and basin and a built-in icebox 
and toilet and carries 25 gal. of gasoline 
and 10 gal. of water in tanks located 
away aft. Marine plywod planking, 
mahogany trim and bronze fastenings 
are specified. A hinged box covers the 
engine and gives access to the crank 
starter of the British engine. 






















































































WEST COAST 






























ARGQUNOD TARE 





HE BAY was dotted with the riffles of 
4 fluky catspaws. Shimmering heat 
waves danced over the white sand 
of the dunes, and above the distant 
hills to west’ard puffy white cumulus 
clouds were piling up to the zenith. 
It looked very much like a shower, 
so Cliff and I hugged the shore, to “hole up” if it turned 
out tough.. 

Soon a hard and sinister look crept into the base of our 
sky-built air castles. A boogerish blue-black appeared, and 
darkness spread over the sea, bringing to the water beneath 
it that dull, dark, slaty grey that comes with the coming 
of night. Beneath a funnel-shaped storm cloud we could see 
distant lightning, and hear the rumbling of far off thunder. 
We put the wheel over and scurried for the shelter of the 
Lanesville breakwater. 

Up and down the rocky coast other boats were making 
in, their white hulls sharp and clear against the darkened 
water. Farthest away, down toward Halibut Point, was a 
gray dory that blended so well with the scenery that I'd 
not have noticed her had it not been for the whiteness of 
the bone she carried. Somehow she looked familiar even at 
that distance, and I was wondering if it could be our friend, 
the fisherman, when Cliff said, “Say, that dory of Joe’s is 


faster than you'd think. Look at her come!” 

We could see her plainer now, slipping along with that 
smoothness that eats into the distance. She’d have to hustle, 
for the storm was sweeping swiftly overhead. We rounded 
into shelter and picked up a vacant mooring belonging to a 
chap we knew. The wind began to whistle, and soon white- 
caps were drifting in through the harbor’s open mouth. 
Seconds before the squall, Joe swooped in and rounded up 
under our quarter. As we made him fast astern, the wind 
went light. Then it quit, and the air was heavy with that 
nervous-feeling calm that comes before a storm. Then, in 
the stillness, we could hear the sound of the rain rushing 
towards us across the water. When it hit, it hit hard, for the 
wind was right behind it. 

Down in the cabin we smoked in silence, listening to 
the fury of the squall. By the sound, somebody had turned 
a fire hose on the boat. Or perhaps a waterspout had swept 
in over the breakwater. The tempo of the wind and the 
rain quickened still more, building up till a terrific thunder 
clap crashed directly over our heads. Then the storm was 
spent, and Cliff said: 

“Boy! That one sounded like the crack of doom.” 

“Right,” I agreed, “it would waken the dead.” 

“Oh, that reminds me . . .” said Joe. 

I glanced across the cabin at him and, sure enough, there 
was that telltale twinkle in his eyes. Well, it wouldn’t be a 
bad time for a yarn, at that, now that the rain was pattering 
away so gently with its soft, soothing sound effects. 

“You know,” said Joe, “I once knew a feller who thought 
he had gone to the devil. An’ it must be kind of tough, when 
vou stop to think about it, to suddenly wake up an’ find 
yourself way down below with His Nibs all ready to harpoon 
vou with his pitchfork.” 

“Tell us about it,” said Cliff. 

“Well, one day I was out fishing on Blue Hill Ledge, 
vhen one of these here thunder squalls started rolling up 
ver the rim of the sea. But this one was a teaser. You know 
he kind, Dark one minute, clear the next; toss up a dime, 

in’ you're wrong either way. 
“Foolishly I hung on, hoping it would clear. It did for a 


EMA 
SOON 


CABIN LAMP 


A Pleasant Surprise for a Dead Man 


while. The sun burnt through the storm cloud, slashing 
down in a long, slanting streamer of light. Believe it or not, 
boys, it put its spot slap dab on a school of fish. Maybe the 
mackerel lifted there to feel the heat of the sun. I wouldn't 
know about that. But there they was, with the tips of their 
fins out. As pretty a sight as you'd ever want to see! And 
mackerel bringing a good price to market then, too. 

“I eased over an’ hove out a jig. Bang! A mackerel hit 
it like a train of cars. Talk about bitin’! I never seen fish take 
hold like them did. I'd git two, three, or even four on my 
lines at once. An’ all big bloaters each an’ every one. 

“A cloud passed over the sun. As if it scairt ‘em, the 
mackerel sounded quicker’n a flea can hop. One moment the 
water was all alive; all dancing, an’ hopping up an’ down 
in shining little wavelets. Then, flick, they was gone; an’ the 
ocean was a bare an’ lonely place, with never a twinkle 
where all them tiny lights had sparkled. 

“The shadow deepened. I looked aloft, an’ a blind man 
could see that the storm meant business now. The dirty 
damn cloud was squirming up the sky like a bloody great 
conger eel. 

““Well, old girl,’ said I, talking away to my boat, ‘I 
reckon you'd better only hit the high spots this time. How 
be you feeling? Pretty frisky?” I p’inted her snoot for the old 
Rockport breakwater, an’ give her the gun, wide open, and 
let her scoot for home. 

“It got darker, an’ darker; it started to drizzle. I hauled 
on my oilers, an’ rigged up my spray tent. Heat lightning 
began to play, an’ by its eerie, flickering light I could see 
grey shapes above me in the scud—gulls winging it shore- 
ward ahead of the storm on slow-beating, tired wings. 

“Just about the time it got its blackest, I met a boat . 
a-drifting out to sea. “That's funny!’ I thought. “Don’t look 
like no one’s aboard her. There couldn’t be, with her wal- 
lowing helplessly in the grip of the tide that way. I loosened 
a rope’s end to take her in tow. 

“Godfrey Mighty, when I got alongside did I git me a 
jolt! There, a-settin’ on a bucket, was a dead man. He was 
sprawled down over his motor, an arm on either side. His 
head hung limp, an’ it moved with the dip an’ roll of the 
boat in the swell. 

“Judas! I got jumpier’n a cat with a bee in its ear. Who 
wouldn't, a-finding a thing like that way out on a dark an’ 
dreary ocean? But I had no time to investigate, not with 
that line of curling white a-rushing -across the ink of the 
sea. I threw a quick hitch over her bitts an’ passed her 
down astern. 

“Suddenly, a blinding flash of lightning lit up the whole 
of creation. Crash! Bang! Bung! One of these here ‘doom 
crackers’ let go with a jar that knocked us end for end. 
Then, with the whole blame sky a-shakin’ an’ tossin’ the 
rumblin’ echoes back an’ forth, there came the most ungodly 
yell I'd ever heard. 

“I jumped like a jack, for the sound came right from the 
ghost boat. There, amidships, the dead man had arisen! 
I mean he had got to his feet. Believe me, boys, he was the 
most surprised looking feller I'd ever seen in all my born 
days! You could smell the brimstone in the air, an’ I 
haven't a doubt but he thought he was there. Fact is, he ad- 
mitted as much when we got talkin’ ashore afterwards.” 

“Hmmm,” I said. “I'll bet he never took that bottle to 
sea again.” 

“Ah—” said Joe. “Now you've hit the moral to this here 
story right smack on the end of the button.” 

CARTER FILLEBROWN 
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The entire 16-boat fleet in this year’s Cat Cay Race broke the course record 


FORT LAUDERDALE-CAT CAY RACE 


> Everybody at Fort Lauderdale knew 
when the wind came around to the 
north and breezed up that the race to 
Cat Cay would be fast, but nobody 
dreamed that every boat in the fleet of 
16 would break the course record. This 
record had been pushed down to 
9:42:58 by Walter Gubelmann’s 72’ 
yawl Windigo only last year. This time 
Carleton Mitchell's 58’ yawl Caribbee, 
from Annapolis, made the crossing in 
7:07:58. And the last boat in still beat 
the old record by 12 minutes. This was 
Raymond Demere’s Ocean Queen, from 
Savannah, which had worked down the 
Florida coast, a gamble with which he 
had won the race in 1948. 

James Crawford, of the Sarasota Y.C., 
took a gamble and notified the commit- 
tee that his 39’ ketch Lady Patty would 
stick to cruising canvas and thereby in- 
crease her time allowance under the 
Cruising Club rating. So while other 
skippers were putting their genoas and 
spinnakers up in stops he put his ashore, 
taking only his mizzen staysail. Then 
signing on Roland Cameron from Chi- 
cago, William Lineburger from St. Paul, 
Brad Day and Ralph Zimmerman 
from Bradenton, he planned to dog leg 
across the current and then jumped the 
gun. But even after rounding the com- 
mittee boat and taking out after the 
others, the Rhodes-designed center- 
boarder won by 62 minutes on correct- 
ed time. 

All the conditions were right for fast 
sailing at 4:00 p.m. on Jan. 26. Winds 
were NEXN and 18 to 20 miles at the 
start. The thermometer stood at 70°. 

John Rodstrom’s schooner Water 
Witch, from New York, and Fred Tem- 
ple’s big sloop, Flying Cloud, from To- 
ledo, also too soon at the start, lost 
little time getting off and the fleet was 
soon hull down in the afternoon sun. 
The dark horse Belle of the West, a Pa- 
cific Coast cutter owned by William 
Erwin, of Atlanta, broke out a spinnaker 


at once and carried it effectively until 
the boom broke in a heavy puff after 
nightfall. Gilbert Verney’s Katuna, from 
Nantucket, also broke her spinnaker 
boom as did Caribbee and _ several 
others. The schooners,. Baxter Still’s 
Sandra III, from Boston, and George 
Bass’ Ben Bow, from Detroit, tore on 
with everything drawing. At 9:30 the 
moon came up and gusts of 30 miles 
with it. 

Flying Cloud, correcting for a differ- 
ent current speed for every five miles 
of the Stream, picked up Gun Key 
Light at the finish line right on the 
nose, finished third but dropped to 11th 
on corrected time. Sandra, with the 
Stills nine-months-old baby daughter 
sleeping through it all, crossed second 
for the same position in the race. The 
others piled on in, ten in the first hour, 
but at 12:40 along came Lady Patty to 
win the Lauderdale Y.C. Trophy. Fin- 
ishing 30 seconds earlier was Horace 
Binney’s 40’ cutter Ariel IV from Mel- 
bourne to take third. 







James Crawford’s 
39-foot ‘Lady Pat- 
ty’’ of the Sarasota 
Y.C. won the Fort 
Lauderdale-CatCay 
Race and the Lau- 
derdale Y.C. Tro- 
phy.CarletonMitch- 
ell’s 58’ yawl ‘‘Car- 
ibbee’’ was first to 
finish, breaking the 
existing course rec- 
ord (made last year 
by Walter Gubel- 
mann’‘s 72-foot 
““Windigo’’) by two 
hours, 35 minutes 















THE 
MONTH IN 
YACHTING 


Caribbee, which won the Cat Cay 
Cup for first to finish, was fourth, fol- 
lowed by Kennon Jewett’s Malabar 
XIII, from Miami Beach, last years 
winner, Belle of the West, Katuna, Wa- 
ter Witch, Ben Bow, Harlow Davock’s 
Away, from Fort Lauderdale, Flying 
Cloud, C. M. Baxter’s Anchorite, from 
Melbourne, George Arents’ Xanadu, 
from Stamford, George Lockwood’s 
Lone Star, from Charleston, Charles 
Cuno’s Criterion, from Martha’s Vine- 
yard and Ocean Queen. VIvYAN HALL 


NORTHWESTERN ICEBOAT 
CHAMPIONS REPEAT 


& Sixty boats, 39 of them in the mush- 
rooming E Class, entered the North- 
western Ice Yacht Assn’s annual regatta 
at Gull Lake, Mich., Jan. 19, 20, 21. 
With the Battle Creek and the Gull 
Lake Ice Yacht Clubs as hosts, the 
regatta was marked by almost perfect 
ice and wind for two days, bracketing 
one of snow and fog. No tyros arose to 
usurp the thrones in any of the five 
classes. Familiar names studded the 
winners’ list—Mary B in Class A; Miss 
Jane II, Class B; Susan Joe, Class C; 
Rosemary II, Class D, and Cyclone VII 
in the jostling E Class. 

Ferdinand the Bull, Clare Jacobs’ 
famed Detroit behemoth, and Flying 
Dutchman, the Bull’s arch rival from 
Oshkosh, their sail area trimmed to the 
350-sq. ft. maximum, were no match 


Rosenfeld 
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E. L, Kline photos 

Howard Boston’s ‘Cyclone 7’ took Class 

E honors at the Northwestern Ice Yacht 
Regatta, sailed at Gull Lake, Mich. 






O. T. Harvey's ‘’Mary B,”’ Class A champion 


for Mary B from Madison. Owned by 
O. T. Havey and sailed by veteran Car] 
Bernard, Mary B won the first, second 
and last races for Class A. The Bull, 
with one first, was second in the final 
standings, with Penguin, owned and 
sailed by Joe Myer, of Oshkosh, third. 

Most excitement in the horse-race 
scoring was provided in Class E, where 
no boat was able to win more than one 
race. Howard Boston, the Mount Clem- 
ens sail stitcher, regained the title he 
lost in 1949 by streaking home first 
in the second race after placing second 
in the opener, and then going on to a 
fourth and a fifth. Elmer Millenbach in 
Renegade III had to be content with 
second place, with a fourth, two thirds 
and a first. Jack Jacobs, just to make 
it unanimous for the Detroit delegation, 
grabbed off third place. 

Don Ward of Oshkosh, who prac- 
tically owns Class D, again swept all 
four races in his Rosemary II, trailed 
by Damfino, owned by Dick Walton, 
Battle Creek, and Greyhound _ III, 
piloted by Gene Rettke, Menominee. 
In Classes B and C, where the traffic 
was less crowded, both winners, Dan 
Coffee, of Menominee, and Bud Stro- 
shine of Oshkosh, in Miss Jane II and 
Susan Joe, respectively, won all four 
races. Whatzit, owned by Walt Pinch, 
Battle Creek, was second in Class B, 
and Franan, sailed by Walt Stewart of 
the host club, took second in Class C. 

Millenbach came back to win the 


No boat in Class E was able to win more than one race 


free-for-all in which the two top boats 
in each class competed. Boston was 
second and Mary B third. 

O. T. Havey was elected commodore 
at the association’s annual meeting; Bud 
Stroshine, vice commodore, and Frank 
Myers, secretary-treasurer. Next year’s 
regatta will be staged at Madison. 

JERRY ROSENTHAL 


ST. PETERSBURG-HAVANA ENTRIES 


> The prevalence of strong northerly 
winds in the Gulf of Mexico this win- 
ter, plus the early entries of several big, 
fast yachts in the St. Petersburg-Havana 
Race, is causing sponsors of the race to 
look for a possible new course record. 
Among the big ones are Manuel Rasco’s 
57’ schooner Bellatrix, of Havana, which 
set the present course record of 35 hr. 
8 min. 47 sec. in the 1949 race; Garner 
Tullis’s 77’ ketch Windjammer II, the 
1948 winner; Dudley Sharp’s 71’ yawl 
Gulf Stream, and the 72’ ketch Ticon- 
deroga, under charter to Dr. Hub 
Isaacs. Other well-known yachts among 
the 16 entries in the hands of the com- 
mittee by Feb. 1 are Malabar XIII, a 
consistent ocean prize winner; Lady 
Patty, winner of the recent Ft. Lauder- 
dale-Cat Cay Race, and others. The 
284-mile race will start at St. Petersburg 
on March 24, with at least 25 starters 
expected. 


NYE, KNOWLES 
CUBAN STAR WINNERS 


> Two former world champions, Harry 
G. Nye, of Chicago, and Durward 
Knowles, of Nassau, Bahamas, divided 
top honors in the Midwinter series of 


the Star Class at Havana, Cuba, which > 


ended early in February. Nye, sailing 
Gale, from Chicago, took the Midwin- 
ter Championship by the narrowest of 
margins and Knowles beat him by four 
points in the open series for the Ba- 
cardi Cup. 

In the title event, with eight boats 
representing seven fleets, Gale started 
off with a fifth place but came up to 
third in the second and won the final 
race for a total of 18 points. Three boats 


tied with 17 points for second place. 
They were Harold Halsted’s Chuckle, 
from Moriches Bay; J. Schoonmaker’s 
Estrellita, from Miami, and J. C. Sned- 
eker’s Nyala, from Great South Bay. 
Chuckle won the first race and then 
finished fifth and fourth; Estrellita had 
two seconds and a sixth, and Nyala 
two fourths and a second. Only a point 
behind them, with 16, was the leading 
Cuban sloop, Nick Gelats’ Sta. Chris- 
tina. 

Knowles, who crewed for Schoon- 
maker in the Midwinter, had the tiller 
of Estrellita in the Bacardi series and 
with a second, first and third topped 
the 18 boats with 51 points. Harry Nye, 
with a win, a seventh place and a sec- 
ond, finished with 47 points. Havana 
boats took the next three places in the 
series, A. Garcia Tunan’s Halcon II 
with 45 points; Jorge de Cardenas’s 
Kurush II with 44 and Sta. Christina 
with 40. 


AUSTRALIAN CUTTER 
TRANSATLANTIC RACE ENTRY 


> Although up to now not a single 
yachtsman in the United States has 
shown enough sporting blood to enter 
the Transatlantic Race from Havana, 
Cuba, to San Sebastian, Spain, next 
June, an Australian entry is reported al- 
ready on her way toward Cuba to par- 
ticipate against the Cuban, Spanish, 
British and South American entries. She 
is the cutter Waltzing Matilda, which 
took second place in last year’s Sydney- 
Wellington Race. For other recent en- 
tries see “Lee of the Longboat” on page 
80 of this issue. 

So far there seem to be more trophies 
than entries. 


“BOLERO” MAY GO ABROAD 


& Vice Commodore John Nicholas 
Brown, of the New York Y.C., may ship 
his 73’ yawl Bolero to England this 
summer, it is reported. If so, she will 
take part in the Fastnet Race, Cowes- 
Dinard Race, and a race around the 
Isle of Wight commemorating. the 
schooner America’s victory 100 years 
ago. 
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RACING CALENDAR 
SAIL 


Mar. 6-9—Snipe Mid-Winter, Clearwater, Fla. 

Mar. 11—Regatta, Miami Y.C. 

Mar. 24—St. Petersburg-Havana Race. 

May 1-7—Princess Elizabeth Series, Bermuda. 

May 4—Race, Newport Harbor, Cal. to Ense- 
nada, Mex. 

May 25—Storm Trysail Race, Greenwich, Conn. 

June 8-9—Spring Races, Off Soundings Club, 
New London. 

June 17—Race, Newport, R.I., to Annapolis, Md. 

July 4—Transpacific Race to Honolulu. 

July 14—Marblehead to Halifax Race. 

July 14—Chicago to Mackinac Race. 

July 14-21—Larchmont Race Week, N.Y. 

July 15—Freeman Cup Race, Presqu’ile, Ont. 

July 21—Port Huron to Mackinac Race. 

Aug. 4-12—Marblehead Race Week. 

Aug. 5-14—New York Y.C. Cruise. 

Aug. 19—Rochester Race, Rochester Y.C., N.Y. 

Sept. 5-9—Manhasset Bay Fall Series, N.Y. 

= 9-15—Stars, World Champs., Gibson Is., 


1.C.Y.R.A. 


Middle Atlantic 


Apr. 28-29—Spring Regatta, Annapolis. 
May 12-13—America Trophy, Annapolis. 


New England 


Apr. 15—Sharpe Trophy, Brown, 
R.I.; Brown Trophy, Medford. 
Apr. 19—Oberg Trophy, Cambridge. 
Apr. 22—Elim. A, Elim. B, Cambridge; 
Member champ., Burlington, Vt. 

Apr. 29—Conn. Valley Champ., New London; 
Freshman Elims., at Medford, and Providence. 

May 6—Friis Trophy, Medford, Mass. 

May 12-13—C. G. Bowl, New London. 

May 13—Consolation Regatta, Medford; Fresh- 
man Champs., Cambridge. 

May 19-20—Boston Dinghy Club Cup, Cambridge. 


POWER 


May 20—Portland Outboard Mara., Ore. 
Aug. 4—Gold Cup, Seattle Y.C., Wash. 


A.P.B.A. 
Mar. 3-4—Miami (I&O); 11, Leesburg (O). 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mar. 1-11—Stars, Int’l Regatta, Genoa, Italy. 
Apr. 1-7—Silver Star, Walker Series, Nassau. 
June 17—Transatlantic Race, Cuba to Spain. 
July 25—Cowes-Dinard Race, England. 

Aug. 11—Fastnet Race, England. 


BOAT SHOWS 


Mar. 10-17—Philadelphia Motor Boat & Sports- 
men’s Show. 
Mar. 10-18—St. Travel & Boat 
Show. 

Mar. 10-18—Detroit Sports & Boat Show. 

Mar. 15-Apr. 15—Boat Show, Dale Yacht Basin, 
Bay Head, N.J. 

Mar. 23-Apr. 1—Northwest Sports, 


Providence, 


Assoc. 


Louis Sports, 


Travel & 


Boat Show, Minneapolis. 
Mar. 26-31—Boat & Sport Show, Jacksonville. 
Mar. oe 8—Sports & Boat Show, Indian- 
apolis. 
Apr. 7-15—Great Lakes Boat Show, Milwaukee. 
Apr. 17-22—Sports, Travel & Boat Show, Tulsa. 
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‘And you fussing about a lousy bridge date!’ 


HONOLULU RACE ENTRIES 


> Among, the tentative new entries in 
the 1951 Honolulu Race, according to 
word from the officials, are a 60-ft. 
ketch from the Canal Zone, owned by 
Tucker McClure of Balboa; a new 44- 
ft. yawl recently completed in Tokyo 
for R. Cryster; Typee, owned by Dick 
Dale of Honolulu and Gracie S, an old 
but able 90-ft. pilot schooner owned by 
a group of Seattle yachtsmen. Many of 
the better known contestants in past 
races are expected to start again. The 
Transpacific Y.C., sponsors of the race, 
have found no objection on the parts of 
the Coast Guard or Navy to going 
ahead with plans for this year’s race, 
and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has again granted the use of a 
special Coast Guard band for radio 
communication during the race. Con- 
ditions and entry blanks are available 


by writing Richard B. Terkel, 5550 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Cal., 
chairman of the race committee. 


Yachting 3 years aco 


& Chicago Y.C. announced its intention 
of reviving the Mackinac Race, after a 
five-year lapse. . . . The King of Bel- 
gium offered a trophy for a trans-Atlan- 
tic race—the last one had been in 1905, 
16 years previous—but there were no 
takers. 





AND 40 YEARS AGO 


& Prices were a little different. A writer 
describes how he built a 32-ft. power 
cruiser for $700. She rejoiced in the 
name of Go-Sum. 

















The Royal Vancouver Yacht Club‘s rapidly expanding dinghy fleet during one of the weekly frostbite regattas 


A. David Rogers 





















Canadian Comments on the Measurement Rule 


Editor, YACHTING: 


>In recent months quite a few articles and letters in 
YACHTING, on the subject of measurement rules, have ex- 
tolled the virtues of the Cruising Club of America rule, with 
considerable criticism of the Royal Ocean Racing Club rule 
and recent yachts designed under it. My sole authority to 
put forth an opinion is as measurer for the Royal Canadian 
Y.C., which has an heterogeneous fleet of over 30 actively 
racing yachts of all shapes and sizes, from a New York 50 
down. For the past 10 years handicapping on Lake Ontario 
under the R.O.R.C. rule has been generally satisfactory, 
provided racing and cruising types were separated. How- 
ever, last fall the Lake Y.R.A. abandoned this rule in favor 
of the C.C.A. rule. 

I consider the basic formula of the R.O.R.C. superior to 
that of the C.C.A. either for oe a mixed fleet, or 
for developing wholesome yachts by the gradual “improve- 
ment of the breed.” It is not fair to judge the English rule 
on the basis of Myth of Malham and her descendants, as 
they were built in spite of the rule rather than because of it. 
Before the designers were concerned with beating the rule, 
such yachts as Ortac, Maid of Malham, Latifa and Blood- 
hound were built. Surely your correspondents have no con- 
demnation for these fine ships. 

The loopholes which permitted construction of Myth, 
etc., were in the methods of determination of several of the 
factors. The basic formula is a combination of the Universal 
and Seawanhaka Rules, both of American origin. I consider 
that no better basic formula has yet been devised for esti- 
mation of a yacht’s potential speed than Herreshoff’s Uni- 
versal Rule. I favor an amended Universal formula such as 
the R.O.R.C. uses, with a different method of measuring 
length and other factors. (The C.C.A. is very good on length 
measurement. ) 

On the other hand, the C.C.A. adopts standard propor- 
tions as ideal, and imposes harsh penalties for deviation 
from this “dream ship.” It infers that all displacement and 
beam are good, and all draft is bad. Surely each owner is 
entitled to choose whether he wants all the displacement 
the rule insists upon in the form of a rather deep, narrow 
hull or a beamy, shallow one. But if he wants to stand a 
chance in C.C.A. races, she must be beamy, she must be 
heavy, and hence she must be expensive. In view of the 
cost of modern boats built to the C.C.A. rule, its supporters 
can hardly criticize R.O.R.C. boats on the basis of expense. 

The critics attach much importance to the unorthodox 
appearance of Myth, Gulvain, etc. Following the former 
(admittedly ugly), a type seems to be developing which is 
certainly as presentable as the plump, high-sided sloops and 
10 percent yawls in fashion on this side of the Atlantic. 
Thank Heaven for Ticonderoga and Burma to relieve the 
monotony. Apparently a clipper bow is the only bit of indi- 
viduality practical under the C.C.A. rule. 

There is no doubt that the C.C.A. has done its work well 
in producing a large fleet of seaworthy and. comfortable 
yachts. I would favor slight reduction in base beam and 
displacement and substantial reduction of penalties for de- 
viation from the base. If the long-awaited union of rules on 


both sides of the Atlantic ever comes about, I hope some’ 








modification of the Universal Rule is employed. I believe it 
could be arranged to produce equal racing among varying 
types, and still permit originality of design. 

Grorce H. CUTHBERTSON 
Toronto, Canada. 


A Successful Junior Sailing Plan 
Editor, YACHTING: 


> Some of your readers will be interested in a successful 
experiment carried out this past season by the Town River 
Y.C., of Quincy, Mass., in subsidized junior racing. 

The idea was born in midseason. A revolving fund of 
$3,000 was set up by the club and a dozen Turnabouts, 9%- 
foot marconi centerboard cats, were bought. The boats were 
leased to the juniors on the installment plan, $10 down and 
$10 a month, free of interest or carrying charges. 

The first dozen were snapped up immediately. As the 
money came back through installment payments and a few 
outright purchases, more boats were bought by the club. 
There were 17 in competition by the end of the season and 
Commodore Irving Morley estimates that there will be at 
least 10 more next ce : 

“The plan was successful from every angle,” Com. Morley 
says. “Not a single youngster defaulted on a single payment. 
Most of them were beginners, about one-third girls. Young- 
sters who were afraid to step in a tender in June were sailing 
their own boats in competition in August. It opened up to 
our boys and girls, most of whom came from powerboating 
families, a new world of sheets and halyards. The interest 
of the youngsters gave their parents added interest in the 
club.” 

Located a mile up river from Hingham and Quincy Bays, 
Town River developed primarily as a motorboat club, but 
the enthusiasm of the youngsters is contaminating their 
elders, and it looks as if the club will inaugurate adult racing 
within a short time. Frep Hunt 


Quincy, Mass. 
That 3-to-1 Business 
Editor, YACHTING: 


> To hoist sail, drop the mooring and take a departure for 
a distant land from some reasonably fixed landmark is one 
thing. To prove something about such sailing with figures 
is another. Pete Rowland, in the September, 1950, issue of 
Yacutinc, has tried to do both. He trots out his log to 
prove his case and the figures jibe nicely with his calcula- 
tions. I cannot argue with Pete about having some sail aloft 
when the wind is on or abaft the beam. In fact, I have 
cursed one of his “zipper rigs” on a ketch roundly on such 
occasions and longed for a gaff rig. As far as that oblong 
squaresail is concerned, O.K. If he wants to play Viking he 
can even hang shields in the gunwales and row against the 
wind for all of me. He can use that piece of canvas for an 
awning in the calms, too! What haunts me are his figures, 
“you have a 3-to-1 chance for a fair wind . . . I had fair 
winds 75 percent of the time. Of the remaining 25 percent 
only about 15 percent produced dead muzzlers and the 
rest were long-leg-and-short-hitch affairs.” 

How does he get back? Even the long-leg-etc. affairs 
would not do it at 3-to-1. Where does he sail in all this 
fair wind? The logs of our trips Down East do not come 
within sight of his figures. His passage from Cape Ann to 
Seguin in 23 hours is good. He failed to mention the trip 
to the westward. He does not talk about the days spent, 
perhaps in Casco Bay, when his soul was crying for a boom- 
ing northwester, a northerly, or one of those beautiful and 
rare dry easterly winds to take him to Gloucester or the 
Cape Cod Canal. Nor does he mention the stops at Porpoise 
among the lobster bobbers, the Isles of Shoals, or that tide 
hole they call York. For days (this summer it was more 
(Continued on page 90) 
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COMPACT AUTOMATIC STEERER 


> The most compact automatic steer- 
ing rig we have yet seen for a power- 
boat is the Guy-Ro Pilot, manufactured 
by Richardson Electronics Co., 225 
Chapman St., Providence 5, R. I. Said 
to have most of the operating charac- 
teristics of larger and heavier electric 
steerers, it consists of two units, a 
Steering Engine and a Gyro Control. 
These are encased in mahogany boxes 
neither of which exceeds 7” in its larg- 
est dimension, mounted alongside the 
steering wheel on bulkhead or deck. 
Installation is said to be simple enough 
for the average yachtsman to do himself, 
and the power drain is low, on either 
32-v. or 110-v. systems. It can be in- 
stantly switched off for hand steering, 
and will steer a straighter course than a 
human helmsman. Price and other in- 
formation from the above address. 





Arrows point to the two Guy-Ro Pilot units. 

The upper one is the control unit on which 

the course is set. The steering motor is in 
the small box 


NEW ESSAR FENDER 


& The familiar “Essar” marine fender 
from Sponge Rubber Products Co., 
Shelton, Conn., is now being made of 
resilient plastic called “Plasti- cell,” an 
expanded uni-cellular, polyvinyl chlo- 
ride. The plastic resists marine growth, 
grease, oil, etc., won’t mar topsides, and 
requires a minimum of upkeep. Buoyant 
and waterproof, the fender dries for 
stowing within a few minutes. It is 


made in three sizes—38” X 15”, 4” X 
18”, and 5” 
only 24 oz. 


x 4”, the largest weighing 


he 


NEW LITERATURE 


& “Down The Hatch,” a colorful and 
informative little booklet on safety pre- 
cautions afloat caught our eye in the 
Gulf Co. booth at the New York Motor 
Boat Show. The last page reminds us 
that detailed information on the subject 
is available in a publication called “Fire 
Protection Standards for Motor Craft,” 
which is available from the Yacht Safety 
Bureau, 21 West St., New York 6, N.Y., 
for 25¢. 

P Specific questions on petroleum 
lubricants and fuels and related sub- 
jects are expertly handled in “Products 
For Boatmen” available upon request 
to Esso Standard Oil Co., 15 West 51st 
Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


AUTOMATIC GASOLINE SHUT-OFF 


& A device which will prevent gasoline 
leaking into the bilge in the event of 
engine stoppage, fuel line leak or break- 
age, fuel pump failure or leak, or leak- 
ing carburetor, is made by the Auto- 
matic Shut-Off Valve Co., Box 6084, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Operating on a 
vacuum principle, the valve is roughly 
cylindrical in external shape, less than 
9” x 3” in size, and is cut into the 
fuel line as close as possible to the 
manual shut-off at the tank. Having no 
moving parts but a steel ball check seat- 
ing in mercury, it should be mainte- 
nance-free indefinitely. It can be used 
with either top or bottom tank take-off, 
and makes a vacuum break for the for- 
mer feed system. Emergency repairs 
may be made to fuel pump or car- 
buretor, with this valve installed, with- 
out even shutting off the manual valve, 
and without spilling any gasoline. If 
necessary, it may be by-passed simply 
by altering its own angle to the vertical. 
The valve sells for $30. 
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One of the new Winpower generating plants 


NEW GENERATORS BY W:NPOWER 


> A new, low-priced line of electric 
plants, known as the G-line, has been 
announced by the Winpower Mfg. Co., 
of Newton, Iowa. It includes 300, 600 
and 1000-watt plants powered by Briggs 
and Stratton engines, and 1500, 5000, 
and 10,000-watt sizes with Wisconsin 
engines. The low prices of these models, 
the manufacturers say, has been made 
possible by simplified design, with the 
generators engineered to the power 
plants, and the elimination of all fea- 
tures not essential to the function of 
generating electricity. In each size, var- 
ious models give a complete range of 
AC or DC, voltages, cycles, phases and 
manual or remote starting. 


PLASTIC PROTECTIVE SPRAY 


& To protect brass or other metals 
against corrosion, to seal wiring, or 
form a protective coating over charts, 
Simko Products, Simsbury, Conn., has 
introduced HSP-80, a transparent plas- 
tic in spray container. The plastic dries 
to the touch immediately and hard in 
an hour, to form a clear finish highly 
resistant to water, alkali, acids, grease 
and fumes. 
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Diagram of gasoline feed line with Automatic Shut-Off valve and test plug installed 
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The J-W combustible gas indicator 


THE J-W SNIFFER 


 Johnson-Williams Ltd., 2605 Third 
St., Palo Alto, Cal., announces a rede- 
sign of its combustible gas indicator to 
permit separate mounting of controls 
and indicating meters and addition of 
accessories in marine installations. 

The 2%” indicating meter can be 
placed anywhere on the panel; control 
box can be placed at a convenient re- 
mote location where its pilot light can 
be observed; and the detector wnit 
mounts low where explosive vapors col- 
lect. The three units interconnect with 
heavy-duty cables. 

New circuits have been developed in 
this model to add operating checks. 
The pilot light has been given the addi- 
tional functions of checking the opera- 
tion of the detector unit and monitoring 
the voltage regulation as well as indi- 
cating that power is on. Interlocks are 
provided so the engine of the boat can- 
not be started unless the detector is 
actuated. 

Called the J-W Sniffer, all units are 
made of corrosion-resistant materials 
and finished in chrome. Control boxes 
are waterproof. 

The latest price information we have 
is $59.50 for the one-detector model; 
$96.50 for the two-detector model. 





Stainless steel flatware by Jensen 


JENSEN MARINE TABLEWARE 


> For those of discriminating taste in 
yacht appointments, Georg Jensen, Inc., 
has applied a well-known craftsmanship 
to stainless steel to produce a table 
service both beautiful and practical for 
marine use. The design is simple, and 
of course the stainless steel of which it 
is fashioned needs no polishing, is re- 
sistant to rust and won't suffer from con- 
tact with salt air and water. 

A complete assortment of pieces is 
available from the Marine Dept., Georg 
Jensen, Inc., 667 5th Ave., New York 
22, at $18.25 (as of December) for the 
6-piece dinner place setting. Other 
pieces priced accordingly. 





BENDIX FUEL PUMP 


> A new type electric fuel pump suit- 
able for marine use has recently been 


‘announced by Bendix Aviation Corp. 


through its Eclipse Machine Div., El- 
mira, N.Y. One of these pumps will de- 
liver up to 30 gal. per hour and obtain 
static pressures up to 7 p.s.i. Endurance 
tests have shown a very high life ex- 
pectancy due to simplicity of design, a 
unique interrupter system and hermetic 
sealing of all electrical components. The 
pump is powered with a solenoid. 
Pumping is achieved by the movement 
of a hollow plunger controlled by an 
interrupter in the electrical circuit; 
neither syphon nor rubber diaphragm 
being used. Advantages claimed are im- 
proved engine starting in extreme low 
or high temperatures; low power re- 
quirement of seven watts at maximum 
fuel delivery; elimination of pressure 
build-up between pump and _car- 
buretor and of vapor lock; low initial 
cost, and a weight of only 1 Ib. 18 oz. 
Pumps are now available for operation 
on 6-, 12- and 24-v. current. 


The new Bendix 
electrical fuel 
pump 


NEW PETTIT PRODUCTS 


& Tropicop, a new bright red, super 
anti-fouling copper bottom paint, ready 
mixed for use without special solvents, 
thinners, or undercoaters, has been an- 
nounced by the Pettit Paint Co., of 
Belleville, N.J. Tropicop brushes out 
easily, dries quickly resulting in a good, 
smooth, semi-hard finish that wears 
away during the season. It sands easily, 
and is claimed not to check or crack. 
$11.00 per gallon; $3.00, quart. 

Alvar-spar varnish, also recently in- 
troduced by Pettit Paint Co., has been 
especially developed to resist the dam- 
aging ultra-violet rays of the sun. It 
features a pale, clear finish that brushes 
on easily and is self-leveling. The com- 
pany recommends it for surfaces con- 
stantly exposed to the sun. The retail 
price is $8.80 per gallon; $2.45, quart; 
$1.35, pint. 

A new marine specialty, Pettit Marine 
Glue, is also being offered. It is a liquid 
which is claimed not to get hard and 
brittle, and which remains elastic and 
easily applied. Recommended for 
double planking, batten seam construc- 


. tion and other marine purposes. $5.50 


per gallon; $1.65, quart; 95¢ per pint. 





Famous ships portrayed on Queensware 


SAILING SHIP PLATES 


> The old sailing ships have passed, 
but their legend is forever perpetuated 
in such graceful works of art as these 
beautiful Wedgwood Queensware plates 
bearing representations of famous sail- 
ing vessels. Twelve ships, each of a 
different rig, and each belonging to a 
different epoch in American maritime 
history, from 1620 to 1937, are depict- 
ed in a rich sepia tone on an ivory 
ground. Adding to the interest are the 
individual scenic borders executed in 
the manner of old Staffordshire ware. 

The late George C. Wales, noted ma- 
rine historical painter, created these de- 
signs after painstaking research and 
study of old ships. 

The plates are 10%”, and attractively 
priced at $35 for the set of 12 (not 
sold individually), from Alexander 
Crane, Barnstable, Mass. 


With Flex-Prop, 
the propeller 
pitch can be 
changed with 
motor running at 
any speed 





VARIABLE PITCH OUTBOARD PROP 


> A new variable pitch propeller for 
outboard motors is the Flex-Prop. Ac- 
cording to its manufacturers, Flex-Prop, 
227 Quincy St., Topeka, Kan., the pro- 
peller can be installed with crescent 
wrench and screwdriver on any out- 
board. By an operating lever located 
under the steering lever, pitch can be 
changed with the motor running at any 
speed, giving control over speed, effi- 
ciency under varying loads, neutral and 
reverse. Requiring no alteration of pres- 
ent motors to install, it is expected to 


retail for about $19.95. 







































Wiley’s Sail Slide Magazine 


& This is one of Ralph Wiley’s brain 
waves and, like most of the ideas of the 
“Sage of Oxford,” it bears study and 
duplication. In addition to serving as 
the usual sail slide magazine this one 
also permits covering the sail so there 
is mo chance of rain water running 
down the mast, through the collar (see 
photo). 

Referring to the sketch: “A” is the 
lower end of the sail track batten (%” 
x %” oak); “B” is the notch in the upper 
end of the oak magazine, it fits “A”. 
The oak block “C” is located just above 
the gooseneck and has a square hole to 
fit the end “D” of the magazine (note 
that the edge of “D” is rounded on its 
forward side). 

Sail track is screwed to the oak piece 

as shown. Its length should be sufficient 
to hold all the slides on the luff of the 
sail, and a little over. Note that a brass 
pin holds the magazine in position. The 
holes for this pin are at an angle so it 
is less likely to work out. 
' If the sail is to be taken off the boom 
and bagged, the luff slides can be left 
on the magazine and the whole business 
put in the bag—this speeds up removing 
and bending the sail. When furling the 
sail on the boom all you have to do is to 
pull the pin and remove the magazine 
so it can lay back egainst the sail, then 
the cover can be fitted as shown in the 
photo. The sail cover should be made 
with a couple of canvas straps to secure 
it to the mast, as shown. 


A Suggested Topping Lift Rig 


® Miss Nancy Schneider, of Philadel- 
phia, who evidently has had consider- 
able experience with small boats, sent 
me this one. Of course, this suggestion 
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is not entirely novel, nevertheless it is 
worth getting on the record again for 
those who may not have run into the 
rig. Miss Schneider says: 

“Tve heard many a skipper cuss dur- 
ing a puffy sailing day because he had 
to send one of his crew forward to ad- 
just the topping-lift. Well, how about 
running the topping-lift down through 
a cheek block on the mast, then aft to 
a cleat where the skipper can reach it 
himself. This would eliminate the move- 
ment of the crew and consequent 
change of trim. Also, the skipper can 
be sure this way that the topping-lift 


will be set exactly as he wants it.” 
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Self Adjusting Storage Horses 


> Here is what appears to be a most 
practical suggestion for the small boat 
owner who stores his boat at home. 
With a pair of horses built on this prin- 
ciple a boat would be well supported 
with little or no likelihood of being 
wracked or strained during storage. E. 
G. Trunk, of Queens Village, N. Y., sent 
me his drawings and said: 

“When I was confronted with the 
necessity of building horses for storing 
my Snipe, it occurred to me that, by 
using pivoted chocks, I would avoid 
the ag of mye the chocks to the 
hull. The horses which I have built 
using this feature have proved quite 
successful, and several other Snipe 
owners in our fleet have since built 
similar ones with equally good results. 
We have also applied the pivoted-chock 
idea in building our fleet trailer, where 
it has the advantage of being adaptable 
to all classes of small V-bottom boats. 
They will even accommodate a flat sur- 
face, which makes them useful when 
the boat is turned over, resting on its 
deck. However, the main advantage 
over chocks with a fixed angle is that 
they do not have to be positioned at the 
same point under the hull every time 
they are used. 

“They are simple to construct. It took 
only one afternoon and evening to com- 
plete them. The metal webs which join 
the legs and backbone greatly simplified 
the woodwork. These are obtainable in 
most hardware stores. Except for the 
1” x 6” piece across the top of the 
chocks, the entire construction is of 
2” x 4” stock, and requires no trim- 
ming for either width or thickness. For 
the padding on top of the chocks, I 
nailed on a piece of canvas and filled 
it with old furniture stuffing to make 
a firm pad.” 

Mr. Trunk has come up here with a 
suggestion that I wish I had thought up 
myself when I was storing my Thistle 
in the back yard. Build ’em during the 
summer for next fall. Ham pEFONTAINE 
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“Let’s work on the boat Saturday, Dad”’ 


A good idea! You'll be putting it in the water in a couple 
of months so get it in shape now and you'll be ready to go. 


Don’t carry over worn-out plugs. Clean, crisp-firing 
spark plugs installed now will give you quick starting 
and smooth, economical performance all summer. 


Which brand? Dependable Champions—used in marine 
engines more than all others combined by racing experts 
and pleasure-boat owners alike. Such preference 

is proof of superior performance, quality and dependability— 
values that make Champion America’s favorite! 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 
GET CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR BOAT AND CAR 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL ... Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 








ys! 


Photo courtesy 
Chris-Craft 
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DEALERS! Some choice territory still open on this sensational line. 


Write today for details of attractive proposition. 











THE DOLPHIN PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


902 Locust St. 


“Since 1885” 
Toledo 3, Ohio 


[] Please send full information on Dolfinite Filler Stains. 


NAME ... 


ADDRESS .... 
| Sane 


STATE ........ 


| am a [) boat owner, [] boat builder, [] marine dealer. 

















YACHTING 


MORE POWER TC 


> A.P.B.A’s special reorganization meeting held in Cincin- 
nati on February 4 saw all proposed amendments adopted 
with relatively minor changes. The deepest surgery was per- 
formed on the By-Law providing machinery for the adoption 
of new racing classes. Originally phrased so as to require 15 
boats in a class applying for recognition, it was amended on 
the floor to call for 10 boats if the class is inboard and for 
25 boats if outboard. Also treated with plastic surgery was 
the section covering final action on a class after its one year 
of probationary racing. Power of final approval was voted 
by the meeting to the registered owners in the category of 
the class under consideration. Thus an A Outboard Service 
Hydro class, after a year’s probationary competition, would 
have to be voted in or out by all registered owners of out- 
board racing craft. 


> Reg Sparkes, chairman of A.P.B.A. region 13, informed 
the Cincinnati Council meeting that his region—covering 
eastern Canada—must regretfully withdraw from the U.S. 
governing body. Having supervised racing north of the bor- 
der for some years, the Canadian Boating Federation now 
finds that divergent governmental requirements, currency 
restrictions and the like make continued A.P.B.A. control 
most inconvenient. Furthermore, Canadian power boat rac- 
ing has grown up and its chief administrators feel that it 
can now operate better on its own. 

Steps have been taken by officials of both A.P.B.A. and 
C.B.F. to insure that memberships, sanctions, records, point 
scores and disciplinary actions will be mutually recognized. 
All hands insist that U.S. drivers shall race in Canada and 
Canadians race here in the same manner as formerly. 


> Paul Sawyer, whose Belligero and Alter Ego made 225 
history in 1950, has been selected by the newly elected 
members of the Gulf Hall of Fame to receive the Gulf Gold 
Cup as top driver in their group. 

The Stock Utility Racing Commission has ruled that any 
motor modification, to be legal, must be available on cur- 
rently marketed complete motors. No longer can modifica- 
tions be authorized by manufacturers’ service bulletins and 
sold only as additional, extra-cost, parts. This rule, if in 
effect in 1950, would have banned a majority of the winners 
of the big SU races. 

There is a familiar cliché to the effect that a patent is 
worthless until it has been the subject of litigation and re- 
ceived the blessings of the courts. If that be true, the Apel 
patent on the three point suspension hull form, originally 


‘granted in the late 1930s, only became valuable in 1951. On 


January 22 of this year, Judge Thomas Madden of the 
United States District Court sitting in Camden, New Jersey, 
handed down an opinion upholding the validity of the patent 
held by Arno Apel of Lower Bank, N.J. 


& Shortly after the conclusion of the 1950 Harmsworth 
Race, E. A. Wilson of Ingersoll, Ont., was quoted in the 
press as having announced his withdrawal from power boat 
racing. Never again, said he, would Miss Canada IV com- 
pete under his auspices, and with his son Harold at the 
wheel. Many there were who hoped that this statement was 
merely the emotional reaction to the disappointing Cana- 
dian showing in the Harmsworth, and that Wilson race 
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boats would continue to be as familiar as they had been 
over the previous 15 or more years. 

But recently the finality of the decision has been under- 
lined by word that Rolls-Royce, builder of Miss Canada’s 
power plant, has exercised its repurchase option and taken 
away all the horsepower that once pushed the Van Patten 
designed craft over a measured mile at 138.645 m.p.h- 

Such a repurchase option is common practice in Great 
Britain in cases where a current model aircraft engine is 
made available for use in a race boat. It is a gimmick de- 
signed to permit the boat owner to claim title to the motor 
whilst reserving almost complete control over the machinery 
to its manufacturer. 

Rolls-Royce is rumored to be willing to turn Canada’s 
engine over to any reputable British Empire citizen who 
might purchase the hull from Ernie Wilson — all of which 
may lend credence to the scuttle-butt that Donald Campbell, 
son of the late world-record holder, is dickering for the 
Wilson craft. 


& The gossip mills have been grinding overtime, pouring 
out varied tales about Stan Sayres’ unlimited champion 
Slo-Mo-Shun IV. She has been reported sold to this one and 
that—mostly Detroiters; she has even been rumored to be an 
utter wreck as a result of her ap oar campaign. The 
state of Slo-Mo’s health and operational readiness was amply 
proven by her performance at Lake Mead. As for her being 
sold, owner Sayres has informed this reporter that he will 
never sell the “IV” until he is all set with a Slo-Mo-Shun V 
and that the international picture at the moment makes him 
very dubious about starting to build a new boat. 


> When Paul Sawyer shook the power boat racing clan 
to its heels by aiming Alter Ego over the Salton Sea mile 
at better than 115 m.p.h. most of us were compelled to 
come up with a fast explanation of such an unpredicted 
performance. A goodly proportion of those caught without 
an “I told you so” blamed the miracle on the fact that 
Alter Ego’s engine was using injection carburetion. 

Sawyer, when interviewed in New York at the time of 
the boat show, torpedoed our glib explanation without 
leaving a trace of survivors. The injection carburetion, said 
Paul, really had little or nothing to do with the terrific 
speed increase registered in the trial. During test runs 
immediately prior to the Salton regatta it was found that 
conventional carburetion and injection produced identical 
top speeds. 

Injection carburetion, with more time spent in perfecting 
its application to a race boat engine, might be made into 
a much better performer than it was for him, Sawyer be- 
lieves. At any rate, it sounded like the essence of simplicity. 
Fuel was delivered from the tank by an engine-driven 
pump that maintained a constant pressure of about 30 Ibs. 
From the pressure side of the pump, one line ran to each 
injection nozzle (one for each cylinder intake) and one 
line ran back to the fuel tank. In the tank return line was 
located the only metering jet in the entire system. By 
metering the quantity of fuel allowed to return to the tank, 
the quantity delivered to the injection nozzles was regulated. 

There is good reason to believe that the record 115-mile 
pace is not the absolute top for Alter Ego. Paul said that 
he was “running out of propeller” on his fabulous mile trial 
and that he was forced to throttle back to keep the engine 
from climbing above 6500 r.p.m. Above that speed he felt 
that the engine was being invited to disintegrate. What 
speed might have been possible with a prop that held the 
engine below 6500 at full throttle is anyone’s guess. 


> Many months ago this department reported that Doug 
Van Patten was doing the naval “artichoking” on a new 
type high speed boat for a prominent Britisher. It is now 
rather generally known that the radical feature of the 
craft will be jet power. Although the names of owner, 
builder and engineer have not been released, it can be 
stated that work is now halted because of material shortages. 
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THE 
WINNER * 


Winner of the 1949 St. 
Petersburg-Havana Class 
B race was this handsome 
yacht, the “Manatuck”, owned by Clarence A. 
Wimpfheimer of Stonington, Connecticut, and 
now powered by an LH-4 Model Lathrop engine. 


The clean, compact features of the LH-4 make 
it truly a sailor’s engine — an engine you hardly 
know is there until you want it, and when you 
want it, it works. 





THE LH-4 MODEL 


Noted for its low fuel con- 
sumption. Equipped with ex- 
tra large balance wheel for 
smooth performance at all 
speeds. Develops 45 HP. at 
2800 R.P.M. Reduction gears 
and power take-offs available. 
Write for catalogue. 





Nineteen Different Models 
Gasoline and Diesel 
20 to 200 HP. 
Representatives at Key Ports 


Lee POP ENGINE co. 


MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
SINCE 1897 MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE MARINE ENGINES 
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America’s most popular outboard is ready to give you an exciting 
summer on the water. You'll find a model suited to your needs. 
Fast Hurricane racers with greater speed and maneuverability, 
other larger boats ideal for family boating pleasure. Choose from 
over 50 new, improved models in cedar and mahogany plank, 
strip, or molded plywoods. Manufacturers of aquaplanes and water 
skis. Free literature. 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
DEPT. 12 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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SOME OF THE 


FINEST BOATS 
AFLOAT USE 


U. S. MOLDED SHAPES { 


Fh The “‘Raven’’, “Thistle”, ‘“‘Wolverines”, © 
“Chetek” and many other famous © 
# boats are made with U. S. Molded ¥ 
Shapes. Molded hulls available in 
many standard sizes. Dist. by U. S. 
Plywood Corp., or write us direct. 
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UNITED STATES 


640 MARKET ST., S.W. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Aquaplanes, Water Skis and a complete line of quality Martne 
Hardware; in fact everything for small craft for inland or salt 
water use. Complete accessories for every boating need. Send now 
for our Marine Hardware and Boat Supplies Catalog and Prices. 
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> We are indebted to Y. Yamaguchi, managing director of 
the Mid-Japan Yachting Assn., for a complete report on a 
national championship held by his organization last summer. 
It being a bit late and remote for most of our readers, we'll 
omit the details, but we would like to quote Yamaguchi-san 
on a subject of interest to all racing skippers—dinghy sailors 
especially—which seems to be about the same in Japan as 
it is around here. Says he: 

“To our surprise—there appeared many champions who 
were given a penalty, among them was one who got it twice 
or thrice during five events. Needless to say, the penalty is 
always decisive for the results of race which all racers must 
pay their careful attention. Of course, in case too many 
yachts start at a time, the first-class champions happen some- 
times to be push into a disadvantageous course because of 
many other unskillful competitors or the same happen to 
lose their way in cause of other’s careless sailing but any- 
how, they should recognize their failure to be given a 
penalty even though the circumstance was not so favorable 
for them.” 

Or as Kipling might have put it; “East is East and West 
is West, but ever the twain shall meet, when port and star- 
board tacks collide, at the Committee’s judgment seat.” 


> Several friends have tried to arouse our hair-trigger in- 
dignation over the fact that the Federal Communications 
Commission is depriving the ship-to-ship telephone con- 
versationalists of one of their pet radio channels. Our posi- 
tion on the matter, if anyone cares, is that we don’t give a 
damn. The radio telephone is a valuable safety adjunct for 
the transmission of emergency messages and a useful piece 
of equipment for serious communications, like for instance 
market information for professional fishermen, dispatching 
orders for tugs, and getting really important messages to 
and from shore via the Marine Operators. But all we ever 
hear on the ship-to-ship channels is a bunch of dopes—mostly 
sport fishermen, apparently—with nothing much to say and 
no reason for saying it, gabbling to each other like old 
women on a country party phone line, interspersing their 
everlasting “How do you hear me, Butch?” between every 
few sentences. For all me, they could stay home and yak 
over their back fences. Too much stupid conversation is the 
curse of the world anyhow, 


> After carefully reading Roland Birnn’s informative article 
on “Chromium Replating” in the January Yacutinc, this 
department would like to reaffirm its opinion, held for 40 
year, man and boy, that there’s nothing like good bronze 
hardware, with a nice weathered-green finish untouched by 
polish, for the seagoing yacht. 


> Note on Shipbuilding by Alchemy—From a United Press 
dispatch reporting the sale of the big British yacht Fantome 
in Seattle, we learn that “It was originally a wooden ship, 
but the Duke of Westminster converted her hull to steel.” 
Might pay some American shipyard to bid for the American 
rights to the Duke’s method, which we presume is patented. 
THE BOATSTEERER 
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LUGGER 
SIX-330 





You are looking at Gray’s LUGGER SIX-330, the heavy-duty engine that has the 
reputation of outlasting all others of its type. These big 330 cu. in. engines are 
favorites in the commercial fishing fleets. They drive such craft as oyster schooners 
in Delaware, and salmon fishermen that annually run from Seattle to Bristol Bay, 
7000 miles. Numerous Gray 330’s in this work now have ten years’ service, and 
still going strong. Model 150, a companion engine with higher output, is used 


by Richardson, Steelcraft, Safticraft, and other builders of big cruisers. 


Where quietness, economy, long life and the ability to handle 
heavy loads are the deciding factors, Gray LUGGER engines 
have a decided advantage. Gray finds it profitable to build 
engines in this slow speed style because for certain types of 
boats there is nothing else quite so good. In such applications a 
Lugger will outperform other engines which put all the emphasis 
on high compression and top horsepower, because higher 
speed engines have to sacrifice something at the lower end 


of the speed range. 


Gray also builds other types of engines with similar attention 
to the needs of faster boats—thus Gray’s EXPRESS, PHANTOM 
and FIREBALL engines are equally outstanding in their respec- 
tive spots. For best results in YOUR boat, get an engine of 


the correct type. Gray has it. 


For a complete understanding of this interesting subject, in simple language, write 
for copy of the free booklet ‘Notes on the Selection of Marine Engines and Propellers.”’ 





For 20 years, Graymarine engines have pre- 
dominated in lifeboat service. Here, engine 
compactness is important. So are dependabil- 
ity, instant starting, simplicity and sturdy con- 
struction. Here are some of the best known 
vessels carrying tenders and lifeboats powered 
by Gray gasoline or Diesel engines: 





S. S. AMERICA—United States Lines 

S. S. MAURETANIA—Cunard White Star Line 
S. S$. CARONIA—Cunard White Star Line 

S. S. INDEPENDENCE—American Export Line 


Lifeboat Builders: Welin Davit & Boat Co., 
Boatcraft, Inc., Marine Safety Equipment Co. 





Seen 


IHustrated above is ARGYLL, winner of 
the 1950 Bermuda Race—57’ Yawl de- 
signed by Sparkman & Stephens, built 
1948 by Simms Bros. of Dorchester, Mass., 
owned by William T. Moore. It carries a 
Gray Lugger Four-162 as auxiliary. Gray 
supplies more auxiliary engines than any 
other manufacturer. 


ou Can't Beat 


a LUGGER 
FOR 
OGGING! 





Gray's small 
4-cylinder Luggers 
are selected for 
Hinckley’s Avuxil- 
iaries, and Utilities 
such as the Lyman 
Islander. 





Propeller 





IN A GRAY LUGGER 
YOU GET: 


Lower Generator Cut-in 
Special Carburetion 
Softer Compression 
Special Camshaft 
Heavier Flywheel 
Hotter Manifold 
Temperature Control 
Better Economy 
Better Idling 
Ability to Swing a Bigger 








If you’ll tell us 
about your boat, 
or the boat you are 
planning, we’d like 
tosend you acopy of 
our deluxe catalog. 


MARINE 


MOTORS 
GASOLINE 


DIES”. 
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GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, 7, MICH, 

















Planning for the 
cruising season? 


Before you start to get your boat in shape for 
the cruising season, ask an Agent of one of the 
North America Companies for a free copy of 
the book, ‘‘Fitting Out.” 


This 44-page guide for 
boat owners tells you how 
to plan the work of fitting 
out your boat for greater 
safety and pleasure. You’ll 
find it useful—packed with ‘ 

valuable information. If fer 
you don’t know an Agent 
of one of the North Amer- 
ica Companies, write us 
and we'll be glad to intro- 
duce you. ° 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, 1600 ARCH STREET 
Philadelphia 1, Fa. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 





©Protect what you have 
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UNITED STATES 
POWER SQUADRONS 











USPS AIDS DEFENSE 


> The United States Power Squadrons are embarked on a 
contribution to the national defense program and are ready 
promptly to increase this contribution whenever necessary. 
They are participating in the training of Army Transporta- 
tion Corps marine units and, as they did during World War 
II, are prepared to enlarge or adjust their schedules of 
classes in piloting and navigation to the requirements of 
men in the armed forces or about to join these forces. 

“Strictly a civilian organization, the Squadrons fervently 
hope that their future efforts may be devoted to the con- 
tinuance of peaceful pursuits,” says Chief Comdr. Arthur N. 
Clifton. “They are mindful, however, of the value of a 
reservoir of trained instructors in time of emergency. This 
value was amply demonstrated in World War II and, more 
recently, in a request—and its acceptance—to make this 
training available to Army Harbor Craft Battalions and 
other-units of the defense establishment.” 

A letter to Comdr. Clifton from Maj. Gen. F. A. Heile- 
man, Chief of Transportation, noted that 11 local squadrons 
had signed agreements to sponsor Harbor Craft Battalions 
and that five squadrons had indicated willingness to spon- 
sor other marine units under the Army’s training program. 

In acknowledging the efforts of these squadrons, Gen. 
Heileman said: “Please assure them of my continued grati- 
tude for what they are doing to further the active training of 
Transportation Corps units.” 

Naval Academy officers recently voiced appreciation of 
USPS instruction provided during the war and urged con- 
tinuation of USPS instruction in full accordance with its 
established standards. These officers expressed their views 
when Maclean Kirkwood and Reinhard L. Heeren, of the 
Brooklyn Squadron, chairmen, respectively, of the commit- 
tees on navigation and on junior navigation, with other mem- 
bers of these groups, visited Annapolis. 


> A yachtsman to remember was the late Harry A. Jackson. 
Chief commander in 1924 and 1925 and commander of the 
New York Squadron in 1917 and 1919, he won 28 of the 
merit marks which the USPS may award—once only in a 
year—to members who contribute substantially to the promo- 
tion of USPS interests. When he died in 1943, he left a 
fund of $5,000, the proceeds of which to be used for such 
purposes as the defraying of certain expenses of national 
officers. The unexpended interest on this fund already has 
reached the substantial total of $468. 


& Included in the fleet the Marine Historical Association is 
assembling at Mystic, Conn., for the training of young sail- 
ing enthusiasts are two dinghies presented in the name of 
the USPS. These had been in use as tenders for Skookum 
III, the schooner sailed out of Rochester, N. Y., by former 
Chief Comdr. F. Ritter Shumway, before they were re- 
placed with two plastic dinghies. When Shumway heard 
that Flag Lieut. John H. Stevenson had ‘started raising a 
fund to buy a dinghy to be given the association by the 
USPS, he proffered his two surplus dinghies. The money 
Stevenson had raised was used to defray the cost of ship- 
ping them from Rochester to Mystic. 


& The New Orleans’ Squadron’s fourth annual Eastward 
Ho! cruise will take participants to Fort Walton and Panama 
City, Fla., starting June 16 and ending June 27. For infor- 
mation write to the cruise commander, 124 Hathaway Place, 
New Orleans 19. 


L. B. N. GNAEDINGER, J.N. 
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AUTO-:-LITE 


ACADIA KAHLENBERG PACKARD 
ARNOLT KERMATH PALMER 
BRENNAN LATHROP RED WING 
BUCHANAN MANITOWOC SCRIPPS 
BUDA MARTIN STAR MARINE 
CHRIS-CRAFT MICHIGAN MARINE UNIVERSAL 
CHRYSLER NOVO U S MOTORS 
GRAYMARINE NORDBERG WAUKESHA 
HALLETT ONAN WISCONSIN 


HALL SCOTT OWENS 
Tune in “SUSPENSE!” ... 
CBS Radio Network Thursdays 
CBS Television Tuesdays ... 


AUTO-LITE 


SPARK PLUGS 8 STARTING ® LIGHTING °e IGNITION” e@ BATTERIES’ e WIRE & CABLE 








FIRST ON THE FINISH... 


SPAR 
VARNISH 








TODAY you really want to be sure of 
imparting season-long protection 
and beauty to your spars and 
brightwork. 

EVERY DAY service-conscious boat- 
owners, boatyards and marine deal- 
ers are recommending REGATTA 
SPAR VARNISH for the finest, 
most durable natural-wood finish 
that will resist the rigors of mois- 
ture, salt water and blistering sun- 
shine. 

Be sure to specify “First on the 
Finish” REGATTA SPAR VAR- 
NISH. ORDER YOUR SUPPLY 
NOW. Stocked by better boatyards 
and marine supply dealers. 





Manufactured by 
BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT COMPANY 


Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 

ESTABLISHED 1B70 
BALTIMORE e 
PHILADELPHIA e 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON ° MIAMI 












How much will your anchor hold, skipper ?- 
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WITH THE RACING CLASSES 


Star Class talent will be out in force for the Nassau Spring 
Series the end of March. Among the entries are the present 
and three past world’s champions—Bob Lippincott, present 
titleholder; Lockwood Pirie, 1948; Durward Knowles, 1947; 
and George Fleitz, 1946 and ’41. Also on the list are Dick 
Stearns and Bob Rodgers, of Wilmette Harbor, 1950 Spring 
Series winners; Skip and Mary Etchells with Shillalah; 
Charlie Ulmer, Paul Smart, and other crack skippers. . 
“Ring frames,” i.e., continuous frames from sheer to sheer, 
have been ruled illegal, as being at variance with the official 
Star construction plans, but boats already so built can be 
legitimized by installing knees of the specified dimensions 
alongside the ring frames, to make up the weight. 


Raven skippers adopted various rule modifications at their 
annual meeting in New York in January. The haul-out rule 
is left to the district associations. Three or four persons 
constitute a legal crew for top-level racing, but local officials 
may modify this for local racing. Substitute materials of 
similar weights to those now specified are allowed in interior 
construction subject to written approval of John B. McAleer. 
Allowable but not mandatory equipment variations from the 
specifications are wire halyards, main halyard winches, 
open cheek-block on centerboard trunk for main halyard 
lead; worm gear for centerboard, dog-jaw cleat and block 
for main sheet; turnbuckles on shrouds below decks; im- 
proved jibsheet winch; shifting cleat and lead of traveler 
position control line; spinnaker foreguy; experimenting with 
kicking strap lead inside cockpit. The Ravens are also the 
only class we know of that has recognized a universal human 
urge by legalizing a necker’s knob on its centerboard wheel. 
Specifically disallowed are main sheet winches, leading jib 
sheets through the coaming, and raising jibsheet blocks off 
the deck. . . . Officers elected for the coming year are Robert 
Kerr, Jr., of Detroit, chairman; Richard Cross, Detroit, sec- 
retary; P. J. Roosevelt, Oyster Bay, N. Y., treasurer; Paul 
Baker, Sandusky, O., measurer; and H. H. Anderson, Oyster 
Bay, Peter Geddes, Providence, R.I., and J. R. Hunneman, 
Marblehead, Mass., members of the action committee... . 
The 1951 national championships will be held in late 
August or early September. 


Comet skipper Dave Kingston, of Long Branch, N. J., was 
awarded the National High Point Trophy, at the January 
annual meeting in New York for a perfect score of 1750 
points made by winning all 15 races in his home fleet. . . . 
A proposal to increase the Comet international champion- 
ship series from three to five races was voted down. . . . 
Officers elected were Dr. Wilbur H. Haines, of Philadelphia, 
president; Frank Hoffman, Auburn, N. Y., vice president; 
John J. Fernandes, Brooklyn, N. Y., secretary; E. W. Vick, 
Ithaca, N. Y., treasurer... . Centerport, L. I., and Annapolis, 
Md., have bid for the 1951 Comet Internationals. 


Penguin high point honors in the Chesapeake went to 
Charles Boykin, of Hampton, Va... . On the Gulf, 14 new 
Penguins are under home construction at the Port Lavaca 
(Tex.) Sailing Club. Betty Bludworth sailed Shmoo to the 
Regional championship on Galveston Bay. . . . Penguins 
from all but one southern California fleet sailed in the 
Mission Bay anniversary series Jan. 27-28, won by Marvin 
Herrmann, of San Diego. 
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Turnabout Class skippers held their annual meeting at 
Ipswich, Mass., Jan. 14, continued Forrest Carter and Mrs. 
Philip Hogan in office as “wegen and secretary; voted to 
allow sails by any sailmaker; and authorized experiments 
with a skeg on the Turnabout looking toward legalizing it. 
Gray Whipple, of Andover, Mass., won an interscholastic 
race held in connection with the meeting. 


Snipe Midwinter Championships will be sailed at Clear- 
water, Fla., Mar. 6-9, with 30 to 40 entries, including some 
from Cuba and Canada, expected. Any registered Snipe is 
eligible. . . . The 1951 World Championships will be at 
Havana, Cuba, late next fall, while the Nationals will be 
run by the Barnegat Bay Y.R.A., using the facilities of Sea- 
side Park Y.C., in New Jersey, Aug. 20-24, with the Junior 
Nationals preceding the event there Aug. 18-19. John T. 
Hayward, Oklahoma oil executive, heads the Snipe Class 
LR.A. 


110 Class sloops will not be using hiking devices. The class 
Technical Committee, authorized at the annual meeting to 
look into the advisability of legalizing hiking equipment, 
concluded that they would defeat the purpose of the class 
rules in keeping the 110s simple, economical and uniform. 
. .. The San Francisco Bay 110 fleet sent a delegation of 
several boats to Los Angeles for the Midwinter Regatta, to 
compete against sloops of the three Southern California 
fleets. .. . The Western, or District IV, championship series 
will be held July 7-8 at the Los Angeles Y.C. 


EASTERN ICE Y.A. REGATTA 


> This has been the best year for the iceboaters since the 
war, with only one weekend since Christmas when a 
was impossible—Jan. 20-21, when the EIYA was to run o 
its 1951 Championships. However, the weather improved 
and on Sat., Jan. 27, and Sat., Feb. 5, the entire program 
was completed. This year’s regatta was sailed at Lakeside, 
on Greenwood Lake, N.J., in light airs, contrary to the 
Greenwood Lake tradition of a screeching northwester 
whenever the EIYA gathers there. Old favorites won every 
class, as follows: Class E—-Oomph, P. E. Haebler, Rumson 
C.C.; Class D—Alaric, Charles Hahn, Lake Hopatcong; 
Class C—Charette II, Ray Ruge, Hudson Highlands; Class 
B—Skit, L. Mion, Long Branch; Class X—Blitzen, Will 
Schmitz, Hudson Highlands; Class A—Ruth, Russ Hager- 
man, Long Branch. 

Class E mustered 17 starters, and Haebler had a real 
tussle with Lake Hopatcong’s Hank Fullerton in Sacroiliac, 
last year’s Eastern Skeeter Champion, before he won out by 
a single point. Class D was uneventful, except for the un- 
expected and popular victory in the third heat of Jim Finch 
and his airfoil boat Vector. 

Class C, for the first, and I hope the last, time was un- 
contested—only one boat appeared at the starting line. This 
is no way to win anything. Class B had two starters, as did 
Class X—the hardy perennials Blitzen and Pres Shreeve’s 
Polaris who went at it as they have every year since this 
writer can remember. Class A was also uncontested, but 
Ruth went on to win a legitimate race from Polaris in the 
Netcong BMA Trophy Race, open to all stern-steerers. Four 
of the South Bay Scooters ran one heat on the 27th, won by 
Ted Everitt’s Eclipse. This series stands incomplete, but 
will no doubt be sailed off before the season closes. 

In the Open Championship, sailed on hard ice in a very 
light air, Phil Haebler again demonstrated his genius for 
keeping a Skeeter moving, and took two firsts to one for Ray 
Ruge’s Charette II. This evens the score between these two 
skippers at three Opens apiece since the event was started 
in 1940. 

The Club Championship was a close call between Hudson 
Highlands and Lake Hopatcong, with Hudson Highlands 
getting the nod because of a better showing in the Open 
Championship. Ray RvucGe 
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eek-Trim-Fast! 
Propelled by EQUI-POISE 


THE WHEEL THAT'S USED ON NEARLY 
ALL SMART PLEASURE BOATS 
The surest route to fast action and satin- 


smooth, soul-satisfying boating performance is 
to choose the propeller which is original equip- 








ment on nearly all the fine pleasure boats. 
Their builders are firmly convinced that the 
propeller which equals EQUI-POISE perform- 
ance has never been built. 


| Available in Diameters up to 34” 


FEDERAL PROPELLERS Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 





COMPLETE 
KIT 


ams F.0.B. Cohasset 


Assemble your own Boat 
It’s fun—you save half the cost 


wood and waterproof plywood parts. 
screws throughout. All you need is paint 
simple hand tools, a few free evenings at home 


SHELL is roomy and comfortable. Length 8 ft 


freeboard for extra safety. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


HAGERTY, 203 Bay St., Cohasset, Mass. 


1 Send FREE booklet, dealer’s name. 
[) Send Sea Suet freight collect. En- 
closed is check or money order for $35. 





Sea, Shells 


at Boat and 
Sportsman Shows! 


Name 
Street 
City 



















® OvER 20,000 SEA SHELLS in use. Sturdy and 
smart, the SEA SHELL is a “natural” for yachts- 
men, youngsters, and fishermen. You can row 
it, tow it, use it with an outboard, even convert 
it for sailing. Easy to assemble from precut 
Brass 


7 


. 


Thoroughly tested, fully guaranteed, the Sra 


Beam 4 ft. Depth 16 in. Weight 65 lbs. Ample 











SMALL e POWERFUL 
EASY-TO-USE 


HUDSON AMERICAN'S 


SEAFARER II 


A Multi-purpose Marine Radio Telephone for 
medium size Yachts and Commercial Fleets 





For its size, here’s the most powerful marine radio telephone 
ever developed . . . small and compact (9” high, 15” wide, 9” 
deep), yet with a power output rated conservatively at 35 watts! 
The Seafarer II has five easy-to-use channels: two Ship-to- 
Ship bands; one Coast Guard for emergency; and two Harbor 
Telephone Stations. Both transmitter and receiver are crystal- 
controlled to assure absolute on-frequency at all times—both 
switch to the desired frequency simultaneously! 


There’s a Hudson American model for every radio 
marine purpose. See your local dealer, or write 
for further information. 


cya ~==HUDSON AMERICAN CORP. 


A subsidiary of Claude Neon, Inc. 


25 West 43rd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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YACHTING 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 
(Continued from page 30) 


gotten very hard and even with the Boatsteerer and me on 
the same side of the fence (for a wonder) we seem unable 
to stir up interest in overseas racing. Maybe we ought to 
pass the hat—hey, Boatsteerer? You do a song and dance 
and I'll sit up and beg. 


Even during his hibernation in the salubrious temperatures 
of Florida That Man keeps a tight rein on his subordinates 
while snapping the whip around our bloodied shoulders. 
But here’s one paragraph that he’s not going to lay eyes on 
until it appears in print. The Old Man celebrated his 80th 
birthday when he was in New York for the Show and was 
feted by the staff. One of the girls wrote a ballad in which 
she declared that he began editing Yacutinc at the age of 
three and has been editing it better and better ever since. 
All perfectly true except for a slight liberty with the age at 
which he started. The occasion made me cast back over the 
happy 30 years of my association with him. Time was when 
I would threaten to resign if he so much as altered the 
punctuation of my copy. But those days are past and gone, 
and it’s such a pleasure and privilege to be working for the 
Old Tyrant that I beg for mercy whenever necessary. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE RIVER PACKETS 
(Continued from page 41) 


We turned toward a barge tied to the bank. Between this 
barge and the bank was a smaller barge containing a crane 
and a cook shack. Out of the shack came a young man who 
helped us tie up. We explained our trouble, and asked if 
we might use a power driven pump which we saw on the 
barge. At that moment two more men approached, allowed 
that they were the captain and crew of a tiny tow boat 
made fast to the downriver end of the barge, and that they 
had a smaller, better pump on the tow boat. Without any 
further questions, they produced their pump, and a table 
to set it on so it wouldn't soil our cockpit, threw an old piece 
of canvas over our covering board so the hose wouldn’t mar 
the varnish, fired up, and started to empty the bilge. The 
captain dropped into our bilge and after looking the situa- 
tion over put his finger on the trouble. The packing on the 
starboard water pump was worn out. He removed the pump, 
and wrapped it in an old rag. 

“Where do we get it repacked?” we asked. 

“That’s easy,” he said, “right over the levee is a marine 
dealer who can fix you up.” 

Fifteen minutes later the job was done. The pump was 
put back on by the captain, and by this time the other good 
samaritan had freed the bilge pump. This was an example 
of the kind of treatment we had all along the river as against 
the wild tales we had heard of assailing thieves and bad 
river characters. 

The rain finally stopped that night and the next day we 
made our longest run—110 miles, 8% hours—and arrived late 
in the afternoon at the Memphis Y.C. After we had taken 
gas and water, we had old home week with the Louis Fer- 
gusons of Chicago who were there with their Last Bucca- 
neer. They left early the following morning while we stayed 
over a day to catch our breath and have laundry done. Here 
we picked up copies of the latest “Notice to Mariners.” This 
was our first look at these bulletins which give explicit 
directions for running the river. They are reissued every 
week or so, and incorporate any changes in lights or markers. 

On Tuesday morning, Oct. 24, we left Memphis and ran 
to Helena, Ark., about 75 miles. We dropped out of the 
channel, rounded a long spit of land, and headed for the 
Federal Barge Line Terminal. This consists of a huge cement 
barge with a warehouse on it. Made fast at the lower end 
of this barge was the tow boat Laguna whose barges were 
at the oil dock just down river being loaded. As we ap- 
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proached, a deck hand came forward on the Laguna, and 
suggested that we tie to the apron of the barge and allow 
our stern to overlap the tow boat. He explained that they 
would not leave until morning, and that if our lines were 
made fast to the barge they could pull away without bother- 
ing us. As we were following his suggestion, the master, 
Captain Fehley, and the oe Captain Dittlinger appeared 
and helped us tie up, told us to make ourselves at home, 
produced huge fenders to make us ride comfortably, sug- 
gested that we have supper with them, and went on their 
way. 

At 5:30 a.m. the fog was so thick that there was no 
possibility of leaving. About 9:30 the Sperry radar service 
man aboard Laguna was called to the ship-to-shore phone by 
the Codrington, another tow boat of the same line, whose 
radar was out. They were 30 miles down river trying to 
proceed in the fog and wanted him to stay on the Laguna 
until they came up. About 10:30 they called again to say 
that they were aground, but that another tow boat was 
helping them. The fog was lifting rapidly by this time. We 
suggested that the radar man come with us, and reach the 
Codrington several hours earlier. He got his gear together 
and after we had paid our respects to everyone who had 
been so very kind to us, we started down the river. 

That afternoon, rounding Session Tow Head, we en- 
countered current every bit as fast as through the Chain-of- 
Rocks. We fairly zipped along for four or five miles. At the 
suggestion of Captain Fehley of the Laguna we pulled out 
of the channel at Scrubgrass Bend into more quiet waters. 
We had a four hour run next morning to Greenville where 
we ran up Lake Ferguson to the yacht club. We took water 
from their hose and a tank wagon brought us gas. 

On Sunday, leaving Vicksburg, we passed through the 
first driftwood of any consequence. By slowing down a bit 
we negotiated it quite easily, but from here on large patches 
were frequent due to the extensive logging on the river 
bank. We reached Natchez at 3:00 p.m. and tied to the 
only thing in sight, an old steam tow boat out of commis- 
sion. We climbed the steep bank past the ruins of the old 
waterworks (all that is left of infamous Natchez-under-the- 
Hill) and hired a cab for an hour’s drive. The real south 
begins here. Spanish moss, live oaks and flowers abound. 
We returned to the Lormad just before dark and were sur- 
prised to see a sailboat coming toward us. It turned out to be 
Fran, a 34-foot cutter, owned by Dr. Warmolts of Oregon, 
Ill. The doctor was all alone, and had been both up and 
down the river single-handed before. He joined us for a 
drink and dinner and proved to be splendid company. He 
left next morning very early and before we were ready to 
follow him the haze had become a real fog, which didn’t 
lift until almost noon. After our late start, we ran until 
almost dusk to a wide place in the river shown on the chart 
at Angola Landing. 

Next morning, after waiting until 11:15 for the fog to 
lift, which had become a regular morning feature, we took 
off for Baton Rouge. About ten miles above that nightmare 
we were passed by the Elmac of Burnham Park, Chicago. 
When we reached the barge of a local boat store in 
Baton Rouge, they eased in just ahead of us having been 
up and down the waterfront looking for a place to take gas. 
A character on the barge with “Captain” on his cap was 
fumbling with their stern line. After getting a helpless shrug 
in answer to our questions as to where we might tie, we 
moored to a tug just astern of Elmac. After ten minutes we 
figured out what the plot was. He had gas in barrels, and 
when he got around to it he was going to fit a faucet to 
the small bung on the barrel, tip the barrel, and let the gas 
run in by gravity. After watching him make passes at the 
barrel and then look off into space as though trying to 
remember what he did next, the crew of Elmac and our- 
selves fitted the faucet, tipped the barrel, and gave Elmac 
two drums of gas. The finally left at dark, and we moved 
into the space they had used, and went through the whole 
thing again, after scala for the fifth time that we couldn’t 
stay there all night. During this ordeal the Doctor came 










@ Makes an absolutely 
watertight seal. 

@ Being rubber, it expands 
and contracts. 

@ Withstands all 

conditions. 


BORE 
Here's a strong, adhesive rubber sealer that’s guaranteed 
to.stop leaks on bottom, transom, keel, skeg, stem, 
tines, etc.! Simply flow Sealer “900” into the open 
seams, or over leaky places, let dry and paint over. It’s 
not necessary to remove old paint. Can also be used as 
an overall under-coater. 
SEALER “800” FOR LARGER 
OPENINGS. A heavy-duty rub- 
ber sealer for use on larger 
craft. Ideal for use on deck 
seams, too. Will seal openings 
up to %”. 


weather 


OUTBOARD MOTOR METAL 
MASTIC for sealing leaky gas 
tanks, cracked lower units, 
crankcases, pistcn heads, etc. 
Use it for stopping leaks in 
metal boats. 


NON-SKID SAFETY WALK. 
Eliminates slipping accidents 


MOTOR SEAER 1000". For on decks, walks, stairways, 


sealing two metal surfaces such ramps, ladders, docks, etc. 
as exhaust outlets and crank- Provides sure footing, wet or 
cases. It withstands high tem- dry. Same material as u 
peratures and is water resistant. by our Navy. 


Mfg. 
exclusively 
for us by 
MINNESOTA 
MINING & 
MFG. CO. 











See your dealer or write for complete 
information. 


MARINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


169 Main Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 























GIVES YOU 
MORE ENGINE 
PER DOLLAR 


80 HP at 3000 RPM 
Displacement 230 
cubic inches 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Full Length Cast Iron Base 
‘Lifetime Manifold 

Fully Enclosed Flywheel 
Positive Neutral Clutch 
Oil Filter and Cooler 


OTHER POPULAR PALMER ENGINES 


PH 120—125 HP at 3000 RPM 
PH 45—45 HP at 3000 RPM 
Model HH—10 HP at 1600 RPM 
Model BH—6 HP at 2500 RPM 


Deluxe Instrument Panel 
(standard) 


Adjustable Alignment Mounts 


And many other extras 
available 





SEND FOR FREE COPY 


“18 Reasons Why Palmer Gives You More 
Engine Per Dollar.” 


PALMER BROS. ENGINE CORP. 


Factory Street, Cos Cob, Connecticut 









































































LACVELVA’ 
High-Gloss Paint 


TAKES PUNISHMENT 


Red Hand’s yacht-quality 
LACVELVA paint covers 
more area... gives you a 
hard, high-gloss finish that 
won't chip .. . stands up to 
sun, weather, salt and fresh 
water, oil, fumes and tempera- 
ture changes. e LACVELVA 
comes in a complete range of 
smart new colors specially 


designed for harmony and 
contrast.Send forLACVELVA 
Color Chart today. 


If your local dealer can’t supply 
you, write directly to Red Hand! 


Nearly a century 
of marine paint- 
making experience. 


RED HAND COMPOSITIONS CO., INC. 
1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4,N.Y. 











YOU MAY NEVER TRY 
TO CLIMB NIAGARA Ve 


















But it wouldn't surprise us if 
some racing outboard fan 
did — especially if he had 
one of our ‘‘AQUA-JET” wheels. 
They're the fastest thing that 
ever occurred in stock 
propellers — and no 
alteration of the lower 

unit is necessary. 


Write for our new 
Outboard Propeller 
catalog on the most 
extensive line of 
outboard wheels in 
existence. It’s the 
““Outboarder's”’ Bible, 












MICHIGAN WHEEL CO, 
GRAND RAPIDS 3, MICH. 
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along in Fran. He had been there before and knew better 
than to try to take gas. He went to the down river end of 
some repair barges and tailed off. After we had finished 
we did likewise, and finally sat down for a drink with the 
Doctor at 7:00—two hours and 15 minutes to take on 100 
gallons of gas! Since then everyone we’ve talked to not only 
had as much trouble as we did, but got water in the gas 
for good measure. All are agreed that it is just a little silly 
to stop at one of the largest petroleum ports in the world 
and be charged 33 cents a gallon for water, to say nothing 
of doing all the work. 

We ran from Baton Rouge to New Orleans in two jumps, 
anchoring the first night out and reaching New Orleans at 
noon. We turned into the Industrial Canal to find the gates 
of the lock open, and went right through. We ran to Lake 
Pontchartrain and across to the yacht harbor by the South- 
ern Y.C. We asked the harbor master if he knew where we 
could get hauled to give the bottom another coat of paint. 
A gentleman stepped up, said he had a yard nearby, and 
that we could be taken care of immediately. An hour and a 
half later we were high and dry on his railway. As we 
stood looking up at her, we silently shook hands. We were 
a long way from home. 

Lormad was back in the water late the following after- 
noon. Her bottom freshly painted, her props gleaming, her 
topsides clean again—all set for the trip around the Gulf to 
Florida. We ran back to the slips at the hospitable Southern 
Y.C. in a brisk nor’wester. The heater was worth its weight 
in gold that night as we waited for guests from Chicago to 
join us. The Mississippi was behind us, as impressive and 
interesting as we had expected, but not nearly as tough. 

We'd run over 1400 miles of rivers without a mishap 
worth mentioning. We had met some of the most helpful 
and generous people in the world. For what they are worth, 
we have a few opinions we would like to pass on! 

Get both charts and the “Light List.” Channel reports are 
helpful but not absolutely necessary. Have a 200-mile fuel 
range. That’s not so tough. Remember the current helps 


| you. Three or four competent people will make it’ easier 
| than two. Don’t hurry. You can’t see drift with your bow in 
_ the air. Don’t run in bad visibility, after sunset, in fog, or 





heavy rain. Don’t cut corners. The U.S. Engineers have 
done a remarkable job in placing lights and buoys. Use them. 

Don’t expect tows to get out of your way even though 
you are going downstream and have the right of way. The 
channel is always plenty wide, and while the pilots and 
most of the crew of each pusher never fail to wave at you 


| enthusiastically, they are pushing the equivalent of a couple 


of freight trains and rightfully expect to take their choice 
of side of channel. (This is usually on the outside of the 
bend going downriver and the inside going up.) 

Don't count on eating meals ashore except at St. Louis, 
Memphis, Greenville, and Vicksburg. Have some sort of 
heating device. Have a fender board for the stern, and a 
tire either painted or wrapped in canvas for your flare. Ask 
permission before you tie up. It will almost always be 
granted, but the courtesy is appreciated. After all, you have 
no “rights,” only such privileges as are given you. 


“ZODIAC” 
(Continued from page 48) 


year. In his effort to comply with the promise made so long 
ago, Cleveland did not change the rig of Zodiac in any way. 
Consequently, under the original short rig designed for the 


North Sea weather, her performance was somewhat unsatis- 


factory since the winds on the Pacific Coast, particularly in 
1949, bordered on the zephyr side. 

After eight months in Honolulu, Zodiac was again readied 
for a deep water cruise from Honolulu to Vancouver, B.C. 
She left Honolulu on April 30, 1950, and was snugged down 
in the harbor at Vancouver just 14 days, 17% hours later—a 
sailing record for this passage which will undoubtedly stand 


| for some time to come. 
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NO BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO SEA GROWTH 


NO EXTRA 
HAULING 


IT’S BETTER THAN EVER * 





USE “BRIDGEPORT BRONZE” ON YOUR BOAT’S BOTTOM 





IT'S NON-FOULING THROUGHOUT THE SEASON x 
IT'S SOLD BY DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 


OUR FAMOUS GUARANTEE: 


“We guarantee to refund the amount of this bill if, at the end of the season, there is any sea growth on the bottom of the boat 
on which two coats of our ‘Bridgeport Bronze’ Marine Paint have been properly applied.” 


BE A WISE BOAT OWNER—USE A GUARANTEED PAINT, USE 
A PROVEN PAINT ON YOUR BOAT—USE BRIDGEPORT BRONZE! 


“First to the Buoy” 
BRIDGEPORT BRONZE MARINE PAINT CO.. 


SAVE MONEY 
SAVE LABOR 
SAVE LOSS OF USE 


SAVE ON BOAT 
WORRIES 


IT'S GREATER THAN EVER * 
IT'S GUARANTEED * 


Danbury, Conn. 














HOW TO LIVE IN A SMALL CABIN 
(Continued from page 48) 


larger cabin does not demand, and accordingly does not 
usually produce. In a well-organized small boat there is 
little needed that is not there, but little there that is not 
needed. This is an acquired art, and one that you must 
cultivate. It is not too difficult. 

In conclusion, give some thought to design. Even if your 
cabin is small, it need not be a tent, without shelves, lockers, 
or other conveniences. Supplement your lockers by arrang- 
ing storage room in the cockpit, and by some permanent 
duffle-bags for stuff other than clothes. Give more thought 
to gear, what you don’t need as well as what you do, and 
to general orderliness. Then, if whole families can live the 
year round in trailers—and have you inspected some of 
them—you can cruise in a small cabin and like it. Maybe 
youll even turn into a claustrophile. 


SINGLEHANDED OCEAN CRUISING 
(Continued from page 35) 


kerosene Primuses slung in gimbals) and be in reach of the 
sink. This should have sea as well as fresh water pumps, 
and the waste should be pumped out. How many boats one 
sees with gravity outlets which prevent the sink being used 
in any breeze! ra 
Opposite the galley is the permanent quarter berth, 
shielded from spray coming down the hatch, in which one 
can turn in or out with equal facility. By the hatch is’ pro- 


vision for wet oilskins with grating on the deck. Thus one ° 


can sleep and cook where there is the easiest. motion, and 
can actually watch his food cooking while at the helm. ,. ’ 

Going forward through a bulkhead there is the saloon 
, with settee each side with provision for bunkboards, and 
lockers behind. Hinged-up Pullman berths are too much of 


SN 
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a space waster. A properly designed swing table with bal- 
last at the ends and not where it can catch one’s shins is 
offset to allow a reasonable passageway forward. Above the 
settee backs are shelves for at least 50 books. Elsewhere 
there are lockers and small drawers. 

Passing through another strength bulkhead near the main- 
mast one enters the fo’c’sle in which there is room for a bunk 
on either side, which are used at sea as sail lockers and food 
storage. 

The “head” is right in the eyes of the boat. 

If necessary one can sleep five people in such an accom- 

modation, which can be worked in for a boat only about 
26 feet on the waterline in such a hull as under review. Yet 
the singlehander has great accessibility and storage space 
for ocean voyaging. There is room for an auxiliary engine 
abaft the main hatch ladder. 
Auxitiary Encine. Often one is far better off without an 
engine, but I consider it bad seamanship not to have such 
insurance. The reliability and easy starting of the small 
diesels now on the market, especially in England, has to be 
experienced to be believed, and I consider this type of 
engine the best for the single-hander. There is little fire 
risk, no warming-up period in an emergency, and push- 
button starting from deck. And of course the range is 
nearly double, per gallon of fuel, compared to a gasoline 
or kerosene motor. Naturally the usual precautions as re- 
gards accessibility, etc., apply for any engine, and all 
controls.should lead to the cockpit. 

Any engine must be capable of running in any weather, 
which means careful design of the exhaust pipe system. 
Many yachts have auxiliaries which are installed so as to be 
incapable of running in bad weather. This is even so in my 
present boat and a modification tops the list of jobs to be 
done. Coming over, I had the devil’s own job finding a quiet 
spot in the ocean every two or three weeks to charge bat- 
teries. I also had a hair-raising time off the entrance of the 
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Reactivated last fall, the big U.S.S. New 
Jersey is moved to the New York Navy Yard 
by a small fleet of tugs. 





Cargocaire dehumidification machine, in- 
stalled aboard the U.S.S. Pocono of the At- 
lantic Reserve Fleet. Cargocaire is a product 
of the Cargocaire Engineering Corporation, 
15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 





General Electric, Monel-sheathed fin Calrod* 
heaters, removed from a Cargocaire unit that 
was aboard the U.S.S. New Jersey. 


*Trade Mark of the General Electric Co. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


... thanks to foresight and “seagoin’”” 


When America needed them again, 
the Navy’s Reserve Fleets, that cost 
billions of dollars and took decades to 
build, were ready foraction in months. 


Ships laid up since ’46 shed their 
wraps and stood to sea as quickly as 
crews could be assembled — fully 
equipped, armed, loaded, and ‘‘ready 
for bear”. 


Typical was the 45,000-ton U.S.S. 
New Jersey. She had been deactivated 
for more than two years—plenty of 
time to reduce her $100,000,000 worth 
of battle machinery to rusted, creak- 
ing inefficiency, requiring many 
months of shipyard overhauling. 

But that hadn’t happened to the 
“Jersey.” Like hundreds of other 
Naval vessels in our Inactive Reserve 
Fleets, she had been protected below 
decks by a special dehumidifying sys- 
tem. When the companionway doors, 
hatches, and ports were unsealed, vi- 
tal working parts were found in per- 
fect working order. Quarters were as 
livable as the day they were decom- 
missioned. From boiler tubes to tur- 
ret motors, mattresses, medical quar- 
ters, bulkhead doors, and blowers, 
they were free from rust, mold, or rot. 
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metal 


The dehumidifying machines used 
aboard the “Jersey” were made by 
Cargocaire Engineering Corporation. 
In operation, each machine draws 
moist air in the ship through beds of 
silica gel, which reduces the moisture 
content to a safe level. When these 
beds become saturated, they are dried 
by means of electric heating units. 


Because these units deliver high 
radiant heat and are exposed to mois- 
ture, the sheathing had to be made of 
an extremely durable metal. That is 
why Cargocaire used MONEL®. 


MONEL’s high strength and re- 
markable resistance to both corrosion 
and heat embrittlement has helped 
keep the heating units operating deep 
inside these ships without a single 
failure. 


Now that Uncle Sam is calling on 
all metals for defense, nickel and 
Monel are in short supply for civilian 
use. This means, of course, that you 
may not be able to buy Monel for 
your own boat. But if you are trou- 
bled with marine corrosion of any 
type, remember that Inco’s Technical 
Service Department is always ready 
to help you in every way possible. 


EMBLEM . OF iti 


Manel ™ ” 


**.,. It’s the SEAGOIN’® metal’”’ 




















































Now you can 
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Big, roomy cabin, oceans of view through 
oversized rubber gasketed weather proof 
marine windows. Two big berths with 
restful mattresses. Let landlubbers swel- 
ter while you spend delightful nights 
aboard. 





Full-sized galley com- 
plete for piping hot 
meals aboard. Stove, run- 
ning water, sink, dish | 
and glass racks, shelves, 
roomy ice box, dry stor- 
age space. Hanging 
lockers, underberth stor- 
age space, chart rack and 
large storage compart- 
ment under rear seat. 


Complete for Comfort. 
Sea Clo marine toilet in 
a separate private com- 
partment (folds away 
easily for extra cabin 
space when not in use). 
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in Luxury! 









Swift .. . Seagoing . .. Completely equipped .» Moderately priced 


DeLUXE 22 A fast, deep sea-worthy hull... 
speeds to 20 MPH with a sweet, purring 
motor ...a cockpit roomy enough for the 
whole crowd without crowding. Be the 
Captain of your own cruiser. 


DeLUXE 24 More speed! More space! Even 
greater seaworthy comfort, extra headroom, 
self bailing cockpit. Speeds up to 30 MPH 
depending on engine option. Completely 
equipped for luxurious cruising. 


SPECIAL 22 Same motor, hull, superstruc- 
ture, basic equipment at a basic price. 


SPECIAL 24 Same motor, hull, superstruc- 
ture, basic equipment at a basic price. 


Here is your dreamboat!...A 
complete Home-on-the-water 
for the whole family—for less 
than a couple of landlubber 
vacations. Handles easily—no 
crew needed. Make every 
weekend a vacation! And 
make every vacation a glorious 
experience. Swim, fish, sleep, 
eat on the water. See your 
Cruis Along dealer today or 
write today for complete 
information on 1951 models 


now available. Prices F.O.B. our yards subject to change. 


Write Dept. Y M.M. DAVIS & SON - Solomons Md. - Boat Builders for over 70 Years 





Tagus, in a gigantic swell with no wind, while being carried 
towards the sandbar, and could barely keep the engine run- 
ning. Incidentally, I consider electricity a great boon. There 
is enough to do without messing about filling kerosene 
lamps. 

a EguipMENT. For the westward Atlantic passage 
Temptress had just her working canvas, with no special run- 
ning gear. Like most sailing boats she could be made to 
sail herself with wind anywhere forward of the beam, but 
needed a hand on the tiller for a fair wind with all sails set. 
And as I had a fair wind for the first two months it meant 
quite a lot of steering. In fact I would not attempt the trip 
again without some sort of running gear. It is not that I 
want to do a voyage any faster (the Atlantic run was not 
long enough for me) but that I do not want to spend such 
long hours at the helm when one could be doing more con- 
structive work. 

The best and cheapest gear I know is that used by my 
friend Marin-Marie and described in his book “Wind Aloft, 
Wind Alow.” This consists of twin staysails held out by 
booms connected to twin forestays, and the sheets led to 
the tiller. 

If one has a fairly large mainsail which has to be reefed 

for a squall, I recommend roller reefing, for the joy of being 
able to reef in comfort while running hard and without 
altering course. Like everything else, it has to be properly 
installed. Sheet winches and other labor-saving gadgets 
apply equally whatever the number of crew. 
SaiLinG Routine. The answer to the question “When do you 
sleep?” pretty well sums up this matter, and this depends 
directly on whether there is shipping about or not. My run 
from Gibraltar to the States by the Trade Wind route was 
mostly in the area of strong fair winds with little shipping 
and my sleeping was done at night. I used to get up at 
dawn, cook a Jarge quantity of oatmeal for breakfast, then 
go on deck to hoist the mainsail and mizzen and take the 
tiller for 10 or 12 hours. 





At sunset these two sails would be stowed and the boat 
left to run through the hours of darkness under headsails 
alone with helm lashed near amidships. I would prepare a 
large meal, work out navigation sights taken during the 
day, check wristwatch with the radio, do a bit of reading 
and turn in, while the boat kept remarkably well on her 
course, although rolling abominably. A powerful electric 
light in the rigging was usually lit when I slept. If I was 
near steamer tracks sleep was taken by short catnaps, but I 
would not actually steer at night, as steering during the 
blazing day was enough for me. 

I do not advise crossing the oceans without some patent 
running gear. It brings etxra hardship to the single-hander. 
I had to do it for financial reasons. Finally, I doubt if there 
can be greater mental satisfaction than completing an ocean 
crossing by one’s own unaided effort. 


CARE AND FEEDING OF TURNBUCKLES 
(Continued from page 56) 


heat up the threaded portion of the housing and not the 
threaded rod. In this way you expand the threaded housing 
but not the threaded bar. You can apply heat either over 
the stove or with a blow torch. 

Now let’s get back to the turnbuckles on a vessel on 
which the mast is left standing during the storage season. 
The procedure depends on the size and type of boat. In 
most instances you can take the turnbuckles off one at a 
time; recondition one in the yard shop, or at home, teplace 
it and take off another. Your stays are designed to take the 
strains of sailing, so for just keeping the mast upright you 
can safely reduce the number. It is ‘wise, however, to 
tighten the stay after removing the turnbuckle by reeving 
a light, new rope through the thimble on the stay and the 
chainplate or other fastening unit on the boat. This will 
give the mast some support if there is a blow while the 
turnbuckle is off. 
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If you can’t take a turnbuckle off, you simply have to do 
your work on it in position. Brush on the kerosene or pene- 
trating oil and let it soak, work it free, clean off the pene- 
trating oil and apply the lubricant. If it is necessary to apply 
heat, a blow torch is the usual means. 

The writer has discovered a lubricant which, if used regu- 
larly on the threads of turnbuckles, prevents them from 
sticking. It is a white semi-fluid lubricant marketed under 
the trade name of “Lubriplate.” You can get it in tubes 
which are convenient and clean to keep aboard. It is water- 
proof and doesn’t let rust or corrosion get started. The stuff 
is good, too, on the threads of shackles, especially those 
that are going overboard on ground tackle. 

After you have worked on a collection of turnbuckles 
that seem to defy all efforts to free them, you envy mariners 
of yesteryear their deadeyes and lanyards. They may not 
have offered as convenient a means for adjusting stays, but 
they sure were less apt to get out of whack. 


EDWARD BURGESS AND HIS WORK 
(Continued from page 46) 


alone, he was working out the lines of some one of his 
triumphs. Being a sympathetic soul, he was soon busy ex- 
plaining what he could do to produce that long-sought 
product, the perfect combination of a race boat and a 
cruiser. Though it had never been done, he thought he could 
build a keel boat of approximately the speed of the well- 
tried center-board type of the time, and hoped to produce 
something faster than Shadow, the best product of Herre- 
shoff’s earlier period, which, for perhaps 20 years, had 
represented the perfection of racing speed possible on a 
34-foot waterline. We chose 36 feet l.w.l. as the smallest 
boat that could combine a cabin and a stateroom aft.” 

The Adams-Burgess yachts were the Papoose, Babboon, 
Harpoon, Gossoon, and Raccoon, in which some liberties 
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were taken with spelling to obtain the famous Adams seven 
letters and double “O” for good luck. The Burgess boats in 
the moderate sized racing classes were mostly wide and deep, 
of heavy displacement with a great deal of lead ballast on 
their keels, and great sail-carrying power. They carried 
enormous rigs by modern standards, including huge club 
topsails for light to moderate winds. 

The 40-foot class in 1889 numbered 19 yachts, of which 
14 were designed by Burgess, varying from his favorite 
deep keel type to wide and shoal centerboarders. The 
latter were probably to meet the requirements of owners who 
insisted upon light draft, or they may have been experiments, 
or just playing safe in an effort to overlook no possibility. 
The Burgess boats had 3100 to 3300 sq. ft. of sail as meas- 
ured by the rules, and William Gardner, a newcomer in 
the field, produced an even heavier and more powerful 
boat, the Liris, with 3600 sq. ft. All went down to defeat 
at the hands of Minerva, designed by William Fife of 
Fairlie, and sailed over from Scotland on her own bottom 
under a reduced rig. She was a much lighter boat than the 
American 40-footers, with only 2700 sq. ft. in her racing 
sails, but she had very sweet lines and minimum wetted 
surface. She was what Fife’s Scotch rival, Watson, had 
attempted to do with Thistle, but had just missed. 

In 1890, three new Burgess boats were built to beat 
Minerva, but only one, the Gossoon, perfectly handled by 
the Adams brothers, succeeded in tieing with the little 
Scotch cutter on the season’s record. The 30-foot class, 
also dominated by Burgess, was a miniature of the 40-foot- 
ers, and gave good racing for several seasons. 


By a freak of fashion or unreasoning stampede, the 40- 
foot class was abandoned when it had reached its greatest 
perfection and was providing the best racing at the end of 
the season of 1890. Owners plunged for a new and more 
expensive class of 46-footers that were in no way better 
for racing or sailing than the 40-footers. Orders for the 
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LONGER CLUTCH LIFE 
— Series #3745 to #3766. 
Clutches are spring-loaded, 
double cone non-metallic 
lined, and operate in oil, 
transmitting 100% engine 
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speed. Detachable herring- SIMPLIFIES CONTROLS 


bone reduction gears with 
ratios up to 4.4:1. Either 
right or left-hand rotation. 
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— #3757 Hydraulic Gear 
for fingertip control. Normal 
capacity 190 h.p. at 1800 
rpm. The clutches are self- 
adjusting in forward and re- 
verse. Oil system is inde- 
pendent from engine. The 
herringbone reduction gears 
provide ratios up to 4.4:1, 
with left or right-hand ro- 
tation. 


% GEARS 4 TO 1000 H.P. % 


THE SNOW-NABSTEDT GEAR CORP. 


P.O. BOX 1753, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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TRANSMITS FULL 
POWER — #3786 air-op- 
erated Reverse Gear for 
push button control from 
one or more stations. This 
gear transmits full power 
through the cone type clutch, 
and operates with splash or 
pressure lubrication from the 
engine. Reduction ratios are 
from 1:1 to 3:1. 





MINIMIZES SPACE 
NEEDS — #3706 for high- 
speed air-cooled and water- 
cooled engines from 4 to 15 
h.p. This gear has a wet type, 
disc clutch. Helical type re- 
duction: gear is optional. 
Gearing is straddle-mounted 
on ball bearings. 
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UTILITY 
POWER 
TAKE-OFF 





@ A model to fit any marine engine and to op- 
erate anchor windlass, bilge pump, searchlight 
and many other appliances. Made for either 
remote or direct control; chain or lever oper- 
ated. Send for descriptive literature. 





ALBINA ENGINE & MACHINE WKS. 


2100 N. Albina Ave. Portland, Oregon 
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own a 
boat — 
large or 
small — you 


also should 
own Yacht In- 
surance to pro- 
tect you against 
losses or liabil- 
ity that may result 
from its ownership. 


Ask your agent to give 
you the facts and fig- 

ures that will convince 

you that your very best bet 

is 
BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY or the 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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YACHTING 


new class for the season of 1891 were five to Burgess and 
five to other designers. Among the others was N. G, Her- 
reshoff of Bristol, R.I., who after designing many winning 
sailing yachts in the 1870's had turned for nearly 20 years 
to the development of fast steam yachts, torpedo boats, and 
launches. He returned to sail in 1891 with the 46-footer 
Gloriana. It is not too much to call this famous yacht the 
first of the modern type which has not since been funda- 
mentally improved in hull, although sails and rigging have 
come a long way since 1891. 

The Gloriana may be briefly described as a cutter of 
approximately the Burgess type, snubbed on the forward 
waterline ending, and greatly lengthened on deck. By this 
device she was virtually a much larger boat than her rivals, 
but with the same measured length. The snubbing was, 
however, much more than a rule-cheating measure. It 
accomplished a balance between the fore and after bodies 
that was notably lacking in the Burgess boats. 

Burgess did not live to hear of the defeat of his 46-footers 
by Gloriana. After his early life of leisure he seriously over- 
worked himself, and in a run-down condition he was taken 
ill with typhoid fever, and died on July 31, 1891, just over 
43 years of age. In his brief professional career of seven 
years he had designed 137 vessels, mostly yachts, both sail 
and steam, but also pilot boats, fishermen, and other com- 
mercial craft. In all these classes he had wrought notable 
improvements over previous practices, especially in his 
fishing schooners, such as the Fredonia and Carrie E. Phillips. 

There is no doubt that Edward Burgess was greatly 
favored by Fortune, particularly in these three respects: 
first, in receiving the Puritan order at the outset of his 
career; second, in that A. Cary Smith’s hands were tied so 
that the Priscilla was not what she might have been; third, 
that N. G. Herreshoff was out of the running in the years 
that Burgess was in. Perhaps, too, he was fortunate in the 
moment of his death when, unknown to him, his star seemed 
headed for a swift decline before the rising star of Herreshoff. 
Lest his good fortune seem to diminish him, one may bear 
in mind that Napoleon always asked of a man proposed for 
high position: “Is he lucky?” 


APPRAISAL OF EDWARD BurGEss’s WorkK 


Burgess was a clever amateur in naval architecture, pos- 
sessed of a sound judgement and a good eye. He was not 
an original genius like “Uncle Nat” Herreshoff, nor did he 
have the latter’s thorough understanding of the theory and 
practice of his profession. In particular, Herreshoff’s knowl- 
edge and experience of the details of construction and rigging 
gave him a great advantage over Burgess, who left these 
matters to others who were not men of a type to venture 
from the beaten path. 

In the 1880s, the designer had to furnish little more than 
a set of lines and a sail plan. Details were determined by 
the builders in accordance with standard practices. There 
was little hydrodynamic theory, less structural theory, and 
no aerodynamic theory at all to be considered by the. de- 
signer. In fact, Burgess had few theories of design beyond 
an implicit faith in a curve of areas (i.e. longitudinal dis- 
tribution of the displacement), which he applied to nearly 
all types of craft from small sailboats to steam yachts. This 
curve seems to have been a modification of that proposed by 
Colin Archer of Larvig, Norway, in 1878, based upon Scott 
Russell's “wave form” theory applied to the curve of areas 
instead of to the waterlines as advocated by Russell. The 
forebody as determined by this curve was considerably 
longer and finer than the afterbody, thus throwing the 
center of buoyancy well aft of the mid-length. 

The waterlines of the Burgess boats were slightly hollow 
in the forebody, as had been customary ever since the success 
of the America in 1851. In this case, however, the designer 
does not seem to have attached any particular virtue to the 
hollow line. It was merely a consequence of his chosen curve 
of areas combined with his acceptance of the dogma of the 
time that the forefoot must be deep to give a grip on the 
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More Yachting Pleasure 


> Merely setting the desired course 
and permitting the Sperry Magnetic 
Compass Pilot to take over in open 
waters provides a method of steering 
that gives new meaning to a pleasure 
cruise. For it is a special pleasure to 
cruise hour on hour in all waters with 
the desired headings held automatically. 


® The longer the cruise lasts, the better 
everyone aboard appreciates what auto- 
matic steering means in easing the strain 
of manual steering . . . lightening work 

.. adding to fun and relaxation time. 
And with the portable Remote Con- 


troller full rudder control is available 
from any part of the boat. 


> The Magnetic Compass Pilot brings 
to small boats the advantages that the 
Sperry automatic Gyro-Pilot brings to 
larger craft. Like all Sperry products, 


it is backed by Sperry’s world-wide 
service organization. Our nearest dis- 
trict office will be happy to give you 
additional information. 


HRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK © CLEVELAND * NEW ORLEANS * NEWYORK « LOSANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO © SEATTLE 
Distributor in Florida for the Magnetic Compass Pilot — Merrill-Stevens Drydock Co., Miami 
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WHICH OF THESE 


DO YOU NEED? 





Do as other yachtsmen do when they need accurate, 
dependable navigation aids and instruments. Select 
your requirements from the famous Weems line. On 
the items listed below, we invite and will accept 
mail orders. If the item you need isn’t shown, then 
send for a FREE copy of the new Weems Catalog 
where, in all probability, you'll find just what 
you're seeking. Address Department 8, Weems 
System of Navigation, Annapolis, Maryland. 


VIRGINIA PLAK PLOTTER: Combines a protractor 
with parallel rulers. Main protractor scales 0° to 360°. Inner 
scale in points and quarter points. Can be lined up with nearest 
meridian and true direction transferred to any desired position on 
chart. Heavy, transparent vinylite. 18” long, with protractor 
radius of 4”. Only $5.00. 


HOEY POSITION PLOTTER: A 4” radius, semi-circular, 
transparent, plastic protractor with 12” rotating arm and 
locking clamp. Ideal for yachts with limited space for chart 
work. $4.00. 


NAUTICAL SLIDE RULE: A child can operate it. Gives 
immediate solution to all speed-time-distance problems. Speed 
shown in knots, time in hours, minutes or seconds, distance in 
nautical miles or yards. Size 8” square. $3.00. 


WEEMS POSITION FINDER: New, novel instrument 
for finding position, independent of the compass. Replaces 
expensive, complicated sextant and 3-arm protractor. Simple to 
use. Ideal for smaller boats. Used for both observing position 
angles and plotting positions. Durably constructed of stainless 
steel and brass. $48.00. 

WEEMS PROPORTIONAL DIVIDERS: Given any 
two quantities (time, speed, distance), you can find the third in 
a few seconds. $24.00. 

NAVIGATION NOTE BOOK: A standard work book, 
journal and log for navigators. Left hand pages for plotting, 
right hand pages for record keeping and computations. $3.00. 
UNIVERSAL PLOTTING SHEETS: Same as pages from 
Navigation Note Book, in pads, 24 sheets to a pad. $.50. 
WEEMS MARK Ii PLOTTER: Replaces dividers and 
parallel rulers. Distance scale fits universal plotting sheets. $2.00. 
HUSUN MATE MARINE SEXTANT: Onc of the best 
sextants made. A precision instrument widely used in our 
merchant marine. $200.00. 

WEEMS AND EBERLE: Learning To Navigate: 
For the beginner, Short and simple but provides sufficient 
knowledge for practical navigation. $2.00. 
GOVERNMENT CHARTS AND PUBLICATIONS: 


A complete line. 


SEA SYSTEM OF 


A Tue lt 
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ANNAPOLIS 
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YACHTING 


water for windward ability. This form produced a wall-sided 
effect on the lee bow that caused all the Burgess boats to 
carry a heavy weather helm when driven hard. 

As a draftsman, Mr. Burgess was most meticulous; his 
designs were prepared on linen-backed paper prepared by 
himself, mounted with paste made by Mrs. Burgess. When 
thoroughly dry, the surface was finished with very fine 


sandpaper. All lines were faired with extreme accuracy. 


200 MILES BY OUTRIGGER CANOE 
(Continued from page 52) 


west wind was strong, as the day drew to a close, and the 
waves were capped with white. Ordinarily the pontoon 
took the waves in its stride, but it was acting peculiarly and 
I finally decided it was foundering. A small island was 
handy and I beached the canoe. As it slid ashore, a sudden 
gust of wind caught the sail, tilting the full weight of the 
canoe toward the pontoon. Snap! Both outriggers cracked 
close to the gunwales as the pontoon, resting on the sand, 
failed to give. 

The trip was over! 

With the useless pontoon balanced aboard the canoe, I 
paddled the two miles to the mainland side of the bay, and 
called my folks from Bellport to come and pick me up. Of 


| course the trip would not have been complete without old 


man Neptune having the last say. While paddling to shore, 
an oversized wave gave the canoe a sudden jolt, and I made 
the neatest backward flip ever seen, to wind up floundering 


in the bay. 





THAT 3-to-1 BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 67) 


than a week) we had the choice of those places or of a 
night and a couple of days or more slamming away into a 
southerly wind. Then too there are those lovely summer 
winds that die down at unpredictable times, especially at 
night, unless you are a good way at sea and are lucky, 
leaving you in the slop left over from the bright day—does 
he count these in his 3-to-1? 

No, Pete, no! Do not do so much paper work, just go 
with the wind (and hang out that bed sheet) when it’s going 
your way. Dividing by four and multiplying by three, then 
playing tiddlywinks with the remainder, is good exercise for 
your abacus but it never makes the wind blow fair—at least 
Down East. Down East is just that, you go down the wind 
to get there. It is more than 3-to-1 that you beat your brains 
out (and burn a lot of gas) getting back to the office on 
Monday morning. Or, do you gamble with the weather 
maps to find that the day you want to go is the day a fair 
wind will take you to the westward? If you do, that helps 
that 3-to-1 like nobody’s business. FREDERICK JOHNSON 


Andover, Mass. 


NEW METAL RESTRICTIONS 


The Government, through the National Production Au- 
thority, has taken two more major steps in conserving stra- 
tegic materials for defense mobilization. Coming a few weeks 
after a ban on use of copper, the newest order halts use of 
nickel, after April 1, in stainless steel for such things as 
pleasure craft galleys, decorative trim, rigging, stack and 
ventilating shafts. In addition, starting March 1, nickel 
plating for boat trim and accessories is forbidden. The 
latter should put a crimp in chromium plating of yacht 
hardware, according to NPA officials in Washington. 

The order also bans, after April 1, the use of aluminum in 
the manufacture or assembly of pleasure boats, including 
canoes, rowboats and sailboats, and of pleasure boat fasten- 
ings, fittings and hardware. Outboard motors are not affect- 
ed, although such manufacturers must hold down their use 
in March to 65 per cent of their monthly average during 
the first half of 1950. M. L., Jr. 
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The Answer is “Yes’’on - 


By H. A. CALAHAN 


Author of “Learning to Sail,” “Sailing Technique,” etc. 


VARNISH 








1 guess I talked to several thousand yachtsmen at the National Motor Boat 
Show. Their questions are fresh in my mind. Perhaps they are your questions 


too. Here are the answers: 


CAN YOUR VARNISH BE USED OVER 
ANY OTHER KIND OF VARNISH? The 
answer is “Yes.” If the old varnish is in 
good enough condition to use amy varnish 
over it, you can use mine. It is not neces- 
sary to wood down. It doesn’t matter 
what the old varnish is made of, provided 
it is a genuine varnish. Incidentally if 
you can find any varnish made of the old 
“natural” gum, buy it and present it to a 
museum. It is interesting historically; but 
all the varnishes I know of today are 
made from synthetic gums. I use Bakelite. 


CAN YOUR VARNISH BE EASILY RE- 
MOVED? The answer is “Yes.” Use any 
ordinary paint remover and off it comes, 
just like any other varnish. 


CAN |! EXPECT IT TO LAST A FULL 
SEASON? The answer is “Yes.” Its nor- 
mal life expectancy is rather greater than 
that. Of course if you wear baseball 
cleats on your shoes and dance on the 
deck, such expectation would not be rea- 
sonable. But the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing from all waters and all climates that 
this is not less than a full-season varnish. 
I have a pile of letters from yachtsmen, 
some skeptical, some scientific-minded, 
who varnished part of their boats with 
my varnish and corresponding parts with 
other varnishes. In every case reported 
to me, my varnish outlasted the other 
varnish, and in all such reports but one 
the varnish was good at the season’s end. 
That one fellow didn’t get a full season, 
but he writes that my varnish, while not 
so hot, is still the best he has ever used. 
He ordered more. (Maybe he wears base- 
ball cleats.) 


IS IT EASY TO APPLY? The answer is 
“Yes.” Dont’ be afraid that chilling makes 
the varnish hard-working. Your brush 
works as if it had ball bearings. It is 
easy to lap and to go back and touch up 
holidays. The first part of the drying is 
slow. Tke last part is fast. It’s a great 
varnish for a poor workman. I ought to 
know. I’m one of them. 


DO YOU HAVE TO CHILL IT? In most 
conditions the anwser is “Yes.” This is 
a long-oil, naturally slow-drying varnish. 





Without chilling, it takes too long to dry 
for boat-yard use. But a slow-drying var- 
nish is a long-lasting varnish. If you cut 
down on the oil and add a lot of chemi- 
cals, you get a quick-drying varnish that 
won't last. Instead of that, you get quick- 
drying with my varnish by chilling it. 
When the cold varnish hits the warmer 
surface, it starts drying from the inside 
out. The chilling prevents the formation 
of a skin until the volatiles all escape. In 
good conditions it dries tack-free in forty- 
five minutes and completely hard in three 
hours. Without chilling, it may take forty- 
eight hours. That is the secret of chilling. 
It enables you to use a really good var- 
nish in boat-yard conditions. Chilling is 
no trouble at all. Just stand the can in a 
bucket of ice-water just before and dur- 
ing use. Get the varnish just a little cold- 
er than the surface. Don’t store the var- 
nish on ice. 


CAN I USE IT IN BAD CONDITIONS? 
The answer is “Yes.” If the surface is 
dry and if it isn’t actually raining or 
snowing or in a dense, precipitating fog, 
you can use it even though you would not 
dare use any other varnish. Cold? Yes. 
Humid? Yes. Red-hot and still a’heatin’? 
Yes. Just before sunset? Yes. That’s lead- 
ing with my chin, but I know what this 
varnish will do. It is a superb outdoor 
varnish. But don’t varnish indoors with 
no circulation of air and with artificial 
heat. Try to approach outdoor conditions 
when you varnish indoors. 


CAN I USE IT IN GOOD CONDITIONS? 
Yes, yes, a thousand times yes. It may 
seem silly to have to mention it; but I 
have run across people who thought this 
varnish had to be used in cold, damp 
The better the weather the 
quicker the drying. 


weather. 


NOW I'LL ASK ONE 


ARE YOU GOING TO USE THIS PROVED 
AND TRULY EXCELLENT VARNISH ON 
YOUR BOAT THIS SUMMER? I trust the 
answer will be “Yes”. Remember this is 
just an old, tried and true, genuine var- 
nish. It isn’t any new, fandangled, plastic 
or lacquer or glue or varnish-substitute. 
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It solves most of the problems involved 
with ordinary varnish and presents no 
new ones of its own. 


I want to thank the cheering section at the 
show—the hundreds of good fellows who 
came to me to report what wonderful suc- 
cess they had. I greatly appreciate their 
warmth and friendliness and the convie- 
tion they re-newed in me that I had done 
them a favor by producing a really ex- 
cellent product. I was a tired old man be- 
fore the show was over, but they bucked 


me up and kept me going. 


AND NOW ABOUT THAT SHINE KEEPER 
I introduced it at the show and was pre- 
pared to drop it if it did not strike a re- 
sponsive note. It hit the jack-pot. Here is 
a liquid plastic which you paint over your 
polished brass, bronze, monel, or chro- 
mium. Then you won’t have to polish 
again for a long time. I don’t know how 
long. Almost certainly a full season on 
fresh water. My experiments show a rea- 
sonable expectancy of not less than eight 
weeks in really bad salt-water corrosive 
conditions. It really works, as the samples 
shown at my booth clearly demonstrated. 
When you have to polish again, a special 
“remover” takes off the coating in one 
minute, leaving the bare metal. A can of 
Shine Keeper—enough for a season— 
costs $1.65. The Remover costs $.95. Both 
together $2.60. Distribution is just start- 
ing. If your yard or dealer doesn’t carry 
it, I'll mail it and pay the postage. (Please 
don’t ask me to send c.o.d.) Varnish too, 
at $2.95 per quart. But by now, on most 
of the coast and in many inland places, 
you should be able to buy the varnish 
locally. 


I'll be glad to send my “Memo on Var- 
nishing” for the asking. It has a lot of 
good dope I’ve picked up from the experts. 


H. A. CALAHAN 
12 Brevoort Lane, Rye, N. Y. 


H. A. CALAHAN'S 
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MUR-COP 


FOR A CLEAN BOTTOM 


For Protection 
Below the Waterline 
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Write for the story of MUR-COP 


WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM CO. 
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plies easily . . 


SWIMMING POOL OWNERS! 





@ Make your pool the sparkling clean playspot you want * 


it to be—easily, economically. It’s possible when you 
paint with RamMuCc—the gleaming water-resistant enamel 

that gives a beautiful tile-like finish to the concrete sur- 

faces of your pool. This fine rubber-based enamel ap- 

. never powders, blisters or flakes off. 

You'll marvel at the satin-smooth surfaces—so pleasant 

to the touch. It discourages algae growth too. 


And no need to repaint every year. Long-lasting 
RAMUC will hold its real color under the strongest sun 
for season after season. That’s REAL economy. 

RAMUC is available in twelve attractive colors. 

For complete information on how to keep your A 
swimming pool clean and beautiful with minimum 4 
effort—write for ‘‘Swimming Pool Handbook.” .f 
Enclose 10¢ (to cover handling) and be sure to 
mention the dimensions of your pool. 


Ramuc— Registered Trademark. 


486 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 5, N. J. 


INERTOL CO., INC 


‘ \ 


27 South Park, Dept. 4 
* San Francisco 7, Calif. 






















Dunham & Timken, 
Inc. 
West Mystic, Conn. 


Hulls in all stages of 
completion may be 
seen at Mystic Ship- 
yard, West Mystic, 


Conn. 





THE BEST AUXILIARY YOU CAN BUY 
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LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 


By William H. Taylor 


> A tentative Sound regatta schedule of 37 races, two 
less than last year, will be voted on at the meeting of 
the Yacht Racing Assn. of Long Island Sound March 27 
at New York Y. C. The season will start with two New 
York Y. C. races May 26-27 and end with two at Horseshoe 
Harbor Sept. 15-16. As originally laid out this schedule dif- 
fers from those of past seasons principally in that the clubs 
east of Rye — Indian Harbor, Riverside, Stamford and 
Seawanhaka — are down for only one regatta each, and 
this may come in fer further readjusting before the meet- 
ing. Otherwise it follows pretty much the usual pattern 
except that Beach Point, a new club that held its first 
Sound regatta last season, will have two this year. 

As was the case last year, individual classes will designate 
which of the 37 regattas will and will not count toward 
their Y. R. A. class championships. The Thistle Class has 
designated as its championship events all races during 
Larchmont Week and Manhasset Bay’s Fall Series, plus 
its own fleet title series. They will devote weekends the 
rest of the season to harbor and bay racing. . . . Robert S. 
Blumenstock has been appointed measurer of the Y. R. A. 
for 1951, replacing Al Mason who has moved to New 
Haven. . . . The March meeting will be the first held under 
the new delegate system in which each class as well as each 
club has its own representatives. . . . A drive for incréased 
Y. R. A. membership among yachtsmen racing in local 
fleets is under way. 


> The Storm Trysail Club’s annual Block Island Race will 
start off Greenwich, Conn., at 6:30 p.m. on Friday, May 
25, and the finish will be off Port Jefferson, L. I., the 
club has announced. Cruising yachts 30’ to 75’ o.a. are 
eligible, and there will be three classes. 


> The Pequot Y. C. will have a new fleet this year, con- 
sisting of at least 17 Blue Jay Class sloops. Besides the 
six ordered by the club for the juniors, 11 have been 
privately ordered and more may be added before racing 
starts in June. 


> With fairly good weather conditions and open water 
on most weekends, the dinghy racing activity at Larch- 
mont, Manhasset Bay, Indian Harbor and Riverside has 
been flourishing this winter, with competition so keen in 
most of the fleets that we don’t propose to make any guesses 
about the likely winners. 


Pm Anyone having information about or interest in the 
Americus Club of New York, a yachting organization that 
flourished in the last century, is invited to get in touch 
with this department. A painting of its clubhouse has come 
to light and its owner would like to present it to any exist- 
ing club that may trace its origins back to the Americus. 


> Yacht Club elections: Crry Istanp Y. C.—Harley Lake, 
commodore; John Rodstrom, vice commodore; Robert 
Davies, rear commodore. Port WasHincton Y. C.—A. M. 
Parker, commodore; F. P. Boyce, vice com.; R. Dusinberre, 
rear com.; J. M. Tillman, treas.; W. H. Pearson, sec.; F. M. 
Marshall, membership sec. Storm TryYsAIL CLus—George M. 
Isdale, commodore; Paul Campbell, vice com. Frederick J. 
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nte Sano, Sec.; Joseph E. 
ore and John C. Davis, 
ET—Larry Conover, cap- 


Wells, rear com.; Vincent M 
Choate, treas.; Robert H. | 
governors. West. L.I.S. 110™ 
tain; Stan Barnes, sec.; Patty Pearson, treas.; Bill Lynn, 
Harry Malloy and Heintz Kohler, governors. East L.LS. 
110 Fieer—Francis Bradbury, captain; Larry Jacobsen, 
sec.; Marilyn Meek, treas.; John Bray, Harold Kelly and 
Dick Lathrop, governors. 


> The presentation of the New York Yacht Club perpetual 
trophy to the Navy yawl Saluda, first boat to finish the 1950 
Newport-Ensenada Race, was made Dec. 27 in a ceremony 
at 1lth Naval District headquarters. Commodore Cliff 
Chapman, of the Newport Ocean Sailing Assn., made the 
presentation of the trophy and\it was received by G. B. 
Hansen, chief boatswain, USN, officer in charge of the 
yacht. A 90-ft. 0.a. yawl, formerly the Odyssey, Saluda is 
attached to the Navy Electronics Laboratory at San Diego. 
Leading a fleet of 135 starters in last May’s race, which 
she completed in 23 hr., 8 min., 2 sec., she is the first 
Navy yacht to have won a race over an international course. 


Montauk Point is planning on a banner sport fishing sea- 
son, according to officials of Fishangri-La, which opens for 
the season March 31 and is already booking dockage reser- 
vations for the season. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


m On Jan. 19 Francis Wick’s Coastwise cutter Wicked 
Witch led a nine-boat fleet for the 55-mile race from St. 
Petersburg to Venice. Formerly named Vicious, the 36- 
footer was doing her first racing in Florida waters. Lew 
McMasters’ Maralen III, also from St. Petersburg, placed 
second only a minute ahead of Herb Finkbeiner’s yawl 
Redbird, from Tampa. That weekend the Biscayne Bay Y.C’s 
Hugh M. Matheson Trophy race, which was to be a two-day 
race to Cutter Bank and back, had to be cut to one day as 
there was no wind to come back with. Fred Mizer’s 30’ 
sloop Rigadoon won with a corrected time of 4:26:28 for 
the 20-mile course. Fred Borton’s sloop Star Dust took 
second from Wirth Munroe’s sloop Tobi. 


& On the 20th the Orlando Y.C. was host to the Florida 
Sailing Assn. and some 50 boats showed up. Ashley Vincent, 
of Tampa, took the Lightnings; Francis Seavy, of Clear- 
water, Snipes; Edward Burroughs, of Jacksonville, Bantams; 
Erik Hanson and Jerry Gwynn, of Miami, Moths and 
Suicides respectively. The highlight of the regatta was the 
11-boat fleet of prams trucked over from Lake Wales and 
handled by boys and girls from 7 to 14. Winners were 
Jimmy Humphreys, Phillip Black, Tommy Jones and Bobby 
Ann Smith. Shortly before, a shelter for the Winter Haven 
pram fleet was formally opened by the city officials and the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, which had raised the money 
for a building to take care of 40 boats. Luke Balliet is com- 
modore of the fleet which since last summer has been racing 
on Lake Howard and has also held inter-city matches with 
Lake Wales. 


> The first of four outboard regattas was held in Hollywood 
in late January with Orlando’s Tommy Hagood carrying off 
honors in the free-for-all as well as in 
Runner-up in the free-for-all was Charles Hight, of Boynton 
Beach, followed by Duncan Hunter, of Delray. Sidney Col- 

.J., was runner-up in the BUs and Bob 
od, in the DUs. Deveraux Deacon, of 
West Palm Beach, led the DU hydros. Robert Soelke, of 
Miami, new president of the Florida Federation of Outboard 
Clubs, officiated. 


e BU and DU events. 
burn, of Burlington 


Stewart, of Holl 


> Among the latest boats checking in at Fort 
been George Codrington’s 80’ houseboat Seaplay, from New 













SUNSHINE AND SALT BRINE 


CANNOT CRACK 





@ Lasu it on deck, or tow’ tight sheath of canvas. 
it astern—this dinghy can’t Perfect for ship-to-shore 
shrink, swell. No caulking, service. Braced to take an 
no bailing, for years of use. outboard. Inexpensive to 


An Old Town Dinghy is buy and to own, 


made of tough cedar plank- gree CATALOG shows Old 
ing covered with a water- Town Dinghies for every 
purpose, Also canoes, 
outboard boats, sail- 
boats and _ rowboats. 
Write today. Address 
Old Town Canoe Co., 
753 Fourth Street, Old 
Town, Maine. 









- JOYS BROS. CO. 


Sailmakers Since 1844 
129 N. WATER ST., MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. DAly 8-0810 
















KEEP QUIET 


WITH A MAXIM SILENCER 


For whisper-quiet opera- 
tion, replace your muffler 
with one of these wet-type 
genuine Maxim Silencers. 


Model MO, all Monel, 
deluxe, very compact — 
Models TR and M-3 cast 
type (for engine below 
water line use TR — 
above, use M-3). 






Lightweight— famous 
plow design does the : —_— 
trick — digs in faster, : 
more reliable, holds 
better, non- fouling — 
more holding power 
per dollar. 








THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
76 Homestead Ave., Hartford 1, Conn. 8 


Please send bulletins on: 
Silencers 0 Anchors 


Name 


Address 
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cap unt AND IW "Bikyp F 


THROUGH 109 YEARS 


Yacht, Marine, Fire, 
Personal Property 
Insurance. 
Sold through agents 
and brokers. 
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ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 























Baltimore + Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Houston 
Los Angeles « Newark - New Haven - Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 
Syracuse * San Francisco 











Zobel’s SEA FOX 24’ Semi-Enclosed Cabin Skiff 


Also available: 18’ to 28’ Open or Semi-Enclosed Skiffs or Cruisers 
and Custom Built Cruisers. 


You will find smooth performance, level riding, and easy 
maneuverability in these non-pounding, all purpose sea skiff 
models that are being used successfully in all types of water. 


Literature on Request 
ZOBEL'S SEA SKIFF AND YACHT WORKS 
Sea Bright New Jersey 































NORTHILL 
ANCHORS 


SAFE...they hold fast in any blow 


105 Ibs. 


for 





boats 


EASY...to break out. 
Can't bury themselves 
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Puerto Rico’s Club Nautico de San Juan is a perennially popular 
port of call for yachtsmen cruising the West Indies 


York; James W. Riehl’s Miss Elaine II, from Cleveland; 
Miss Alice O’Brien’s 76-footer Wanigan II, from St. Paul 
Harold Vanderbilt’s new 89’ shoal draft ketch Versatile had 
a haulout at Merrill-Stevens Miami yard preparing for West 
Indies cruising. Boatyards up the Miami River are especially 
interested in her masts that can be lowered. Herbert Mal- 
colm has bought a Thistle sloop for use at his Harbor Island 
home and Arthur E. Pew, Jr., two Luders 18s for use at 
Cat Cay. 


> The International Light Tackle Sailfish tow’ament held 
off Palm Beach Jan. 9-13 emphasized the release rather 
than the boating of fish. Thus a sail, regardless of size, that 
was kept counted only 50 points while the same fish released 
from 9-thread line was worth 60 and from 6-thread was 20 
points. Dr. Roy Dean, of Mexico City, who started the 
tournament six years ago, took a 70-pointer on the final day 
to boost his club into fifth place. First was the West Palm 
Beach Fishing club with a total of 450 points. They were fol- 
lowed by the Riviera Beach Fishing Club, Anglers, Inc. of 
Miami, Tuna Club of Catalina Island, The Sailfish and 
Tarpon Club of Mexico, the Tyee Club of British Columbia 
and many other three man-teams. 


SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Lester C. Hart, racing skipper of the auxiliary fleet and 
1950 rear commodore, was elected commodore of the 
Cleveland Y.C. at the annual meeting Friday Jan. 12. 
Donald H. Gearheart, 1950 rear commodore moved up to 
vice commodore, and W. Lawrence James, 1950 fleet cap- 
tain, to rear commodore. James is rear commodore for Lake 
Erie of the Great Lakes Cruising Club. Jack Sutcliffe is 
secretary and Niles H. Hamminck, treasurer. 

Trustees elected were: Robert G. Heintz, D. H. Gearheart, 
Kenneth Pelton, N. H. Hamminck and J. A. Sutcliffe. 


& John A. Davis of Bucyrus, O., was elected commodore 
of the Vermilion Y.C. at the annual meeting of the club; held 
at Strongsville, O. on Jan. 20. Other officers are: 

Albert D. Lawrence of Cleveland, vice commodore; Dr. 
C. Wilbur Carrick of Oberlin, O., new rear commodore; 
Richard Armstrong of Berea, O. reélected secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected were: Robert Henshillwood, Ferd P. 
Fischer, John G. Robinson and Ray Watts. 


> Elmer Dunning is the new commodore at the North East 
Y.C., Cleveland, with George Chupnick, vice commodore; 
Richard Johnson, rear commodore and Joseph Kustin, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Directors for 1951 are: Frank Hribar, 
Richard Johnson, George Chupnick, Elmer Dunning, Her- 
bert Gleitz, Walter Kinnal and Joseph Kustin. 














THE NEW RICHARDSON “40” 


p> Here is the most talked-about boat of the New York Show. 


Her design and construction combine to give you unexcelled beauty and 
sea-worthiness. Her surging power is motor boating’s greatest thrill. 

Add to these the sturdiness of the traditional Richardson round-bilge hull 
and you have the ultimate in cruising comfort. Yes, wherever you go 


in a Richardson ‘‘40’’, you’ll be the envy of your fellow yachtsmen. 





See Your Richardson Dealer Today! 
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SSS 


with America’s first racing finish 


—WHARD RACING FINISH —~ 


Hard, glass-like finish for one purpose only... RACING. 
Reduces skin friction to a minimum. 


e@ Takes high polish 
e 5 lasting colors and white 








11 East 36th Street 





Pm Steve Pelgar of the Cleveland Y.C., who is moving to 
Hartford, Conn., has sold his 34’ yawl Leilani to Robert 
Holton of the C.Y.C. Lightning fleet. 


& The annual South Shore regatta will be held at Vermilion, 
O. Aug. 18-19, according to recent announcement by Com- 
modore Ray Full of the Vermilion B.C. This is the weekend 
immediately following the annual Inter-Lake regatta at 
Put-in-Bay, with the annual Brown Trophy long distance 
race from Put-in-Bay to Vermilion starting off the festivities. 
The Vermilion Y.C. will codperate with the Vermilion B.C. 
and the local Chamber of Commerce to make things inter- 
esting for the visiting firemen. 


& Clarence Baldwin has been elected to serve another term 
as commodore at the Chagrin Lagoons Y.C., assisted by 
Henry House, vice commodore; Lester Bingell, rear com- 
modore; Arthur Wick, fleet captain; Henry Stearns, secre- 
tary and Clinton Phare, treasurer. New trustees elected 
are: James L. Chase, W. A. Gent, Howard Johnson, Ralph 
Macourek, D. R. O’Connell, H. A. Schutt and Charles Stasek. 


> Frank Rose will head the Leatherlips Y.C. on the Scioto 
river at Columbus during 1951, succeeding Hap Nelson 
1950 commodore. Henry Hull is the new vice commodore; 
Harry Spangenberg, rear commodore; Clyde Gump, fleet 
captain; Norman Nadel, secretary and Downing E. Proctor, 
treasurer. Edward McCall is fleet surgeon and Sam Olham, 
member-at-large of the Executive Committee. 


& The Lightning class fleet of the Buckeye Lake Y.C., has 
elected George Fisher fleet captain for 1951 and Lowel 
Frost, fleet secretary. 


& Robert Y. Burns is the new commodore at the Erie Y.C., 
with U. A. Dietly, vice commodore; Roy Irwin, rear com- 





Edward Smith & Company Inc. 


Hadl a The Towel 






@ Also available in Anti-fouling 











New York 16, N. Y. 





modore; Earl Volk, fleet captain and Fred Behrens, secretary- 
treasurer. 


®& The Forest City Y.C. of Cleveland has elected Harry 
Squires to the post of chief executive for 1951; John 
Delaney, vice commodore; John Hanks, rear commodore; 
Fred J. Grimm, secretary; Thomas Reese, treasurer and 
William Krapohl, fleet captain. Paul Winman was elected 
to the board of trustees of the club. 


> Kenyon Glor, one of the top ranking sailors of the C.Y.C. 
Thistle fleet has bought the 31-foot auxiliary sloop South- 
wind, a Malabar Jr. type. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


& One of the major boating groups in this area has taken an 
important stand on plans for the 1951 racing season, which 
should be of considerable interest to both clubs and drivers. 
The President’s Cup Regatta Assn., holding its annual meet- 
ing in Washington late in January, announced it was going 
ahead with plans for the big September regatta. The group 
took the position that the regatta should be shelved only in 
the event of (1) gasoline rationing, (2) actual war or (3) 
a request from the Government for cancellation to emphasize 
the national emergency. John A. Remon, an old regatta 
hand and former prexy of the American Power Boat Assn., 
was elected president of the regatta association, succeeding 
Edward Baltz who became chairman of the board. Other 
officers are Edgar Morris, vice president; Vincent Walter, 
executive secretary; Robert V. Fleming, treasurer, and 
James Councilor, comptroller. A large number of directors 
were elected, including Secretary of Interior Oscar Chap- 
man and Vice Admiral Merlin O’Neill, commandant of the 
Coast Guard. 
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THE SEAGOER 


44'x32'x11'4"'x5""—SA 777 sq. ft. 
Designed for comfort in the modern manner. Low 
deckhouse has two berths and full headroom. Total 
accommodations for six. Inboard ketch rig. 


NOW BUILDING IN U.S.A. MODERATELY PRICED 
Ask for Details 


arcnitecr JOHN G. ALDEN  axcincee 


wists eee” ALDEN ‘Sancerad mice W15 lel 
BOS T’'O N BOATS NEW VGA 




















The NORSE-CRAFT 38. Sleeps Six, Fully Found. 
We offer Norse-Craft motor boats, sail boats and fishing boats 
imported from’ Norway. First class workmanship, reasonable 
prices. For spring delivery: 42’, 28’ and 27'9” motor boats; also 
Dragon Class sailboat 29'2”. Write 


NORSE-CRAFT 80 Broad Street, New York City, tel.: WH 3-0766 














An ORDER BLANK 


for any book advertised or reviewed in YACHTING ... 








Book Department, YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Send me the following titles: 


@ $ 
@ $ 


@ $ 
Name Total $ 


Address 








































For MORE THAN FORTY YEARS, 


Paragon has pioneered developments and techniques 


in the manufacture of marine transmissions. 


Making better precision gears is the big reason for 
Paragon’s high recognition. Year after year, the ma- 
J 


jority of manufacturers who build America’s finest 


light craft specify Paragon Manual or Hydraulic Gears. 


Make sure your boat or engine is Paragon-equipped. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 
















100th Anniversary 


COUSENS & PRATT 


INCORPORATED 


SAILMAKERS 


9 ROWES WHARF 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Tel. HAncock 6-4515-4516 
oe @ 3a. o oe 











K-W CORSAIR 


set the compass trend 4 years ago. 
Today it has 5,000 enthusiastic users. 


@ Suitable for all of boats 


up to 30 ft. 


types 


@ Red night-light. 


@ Available in 4 different mounts, 
each with corrector. 





@ High performance at low cost. 


Side-view showing 
adjustable bracket 


WILFRID O. WHITE & SONS, INC. 


(formerly Kelvin-White Company) 
216 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 
406 Water St., Baltimore 2, Md. 40 Water St., New York 4, N. Y. 


@ Write for circular. 




















JOY FOR COOKS & CREWS! 


‘Porthole Pete’ Chamberlain’s 


CONSTANT COOKER &:::: 


Range 
Designed and proved by a long-time ocean 
racing and cruising cooking expert. Keeps 
your ship’s company happy with fine, piping- 
hot meals. Burns coal, wood, briquets. 





Really 
BAKES, ROASTS, 
BROILS, BOILS, 
FRIES 


in spite of seas and 
weather 


Heats fast from cold start. Draws in any 
weather. Oven and smoke pipe, right or left 
side, rail any height. Insulated. Proof against 
rust and corrosion. Two sizes: 2514"x161%4"; 
3314"x16%"”. WRITE FOR CIRCULAR! 


* 
RUDMAN & SCOFIELD, Inc. 


Specialists for over 90 years in galley stoves 
and gear for all types of vessels 


277 Pearl Street, New York City 
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& Chairman of 18 committees at Gibson Island Y.S. for the 
running of the 1951 world Star Class championships next 
September off Gibson Island, Md., have been picked. They 
will be supervised by a steering committee composed of 
David Dunigan, chairman; Harold Loweree, vice chairman; 
Commodore J. Miller Sherwood, Wilmer F. Johnson, L. 
Corrin Strong, Aubrey Pearre and William Boykin III. 


© Installation of Fifth District officers of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary in Washington late in January drew the top 
officials of the Coast Guard. Taking over the affairs for the 
year were Frank D. Courtney, Washington, commodore; R. 
M. Patterson, Richmond, vice commodore, and A. E. Long, 
Hampton, training officer. 


> A women’s sailing championship for the Chesapeake 
looks like a certainty. Frank Greenman, Chesapeake Bay 
Y.R.A. president, says response to the idea from member 
clubs is most encouraging. In the meantime, he is receptive 
to offers for a site for the event. The date is open, too. 


| & The Annapolis Power Squadron opened its annual pilot- 
| ing classes in January at Annapolis Y.C. with a large group 
_ of future navigators in attendance. Elwood S. Deakyne is 
| chairman of the local board of admissions, which makes him 


head professor for the courses. 


> Columbia Y.C. in Washington presented fall series prizes 
at a dinner-dance in pond The series was run on a 
handicap basis with all classes racing as one. Competition 
continued right up to Christmas. The first three prizes went 
to Harvey Lekson, who sails a Comet; Henry Shay, a 
Lightning skipper, and Mrs. Jay Gerhard, who was racing 
her husband’s new Comet. 


& Club elections: Mites River Y.C., of St. Michaels, Md.— 
J. E. Warner, commodore; S. H. Harrison, vice commodore; 
Wm. E. Lednum, Jr., secretary, and J. M. Wales, treasurer. 
MaryYLanpD Y.C., of Baltimore—August C. Stenger, com- 
modore; Vincent L. Schwing, vice commodore; Calvin 
Braecklein, fleet captain; William Matthews, Jr., secretary, 
and Russell Dressell, treasurer. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> The sailor boys were at the bottom of the world, which 
is the middle of winter, when newly-elected Boyd Benkert 
of Bayview Y. C., came out with the news that the Mack- 
inac Race from Port Huron will be held July 21. This 
means the Chicago-Mackinac trip likely will be held a 
week earlier, July 14. The Bayview and Chicago clubs 
have been alternating dates in recent years. Thus Chicago 
comes first this year. 


> John MacFarlane, one of the Detroit Boat Club’s most 
active catboat skippers, is its newest commodore. The 
DBC is the oldest club of any kind in these parts. It was 
organized in 1839 and was the first rowing club in the 
country. 


& The Great Tug Boat Race in May is blessed with a 
growing interest. Capt. Earl McQueen of Amherstburg, 
winner of the first race held last year, already has received 
challenges from the East, New York in particular. Frank 
Becker, who pushed the idea of the race through last 
May, is in charge again. 


» Iceboating is the best in five years here. The fleet has had 
good racing each weekend starting during the holiday time 
through January. A popular site for the events is Lakeside, 
about 20 miles north of Detroit on Lake St. Clair. Clear 
ice was available until the snows came in drifts late in 
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January. The Cock O’ the Walk series for Skeeter Class 
boats was won by Elmer Millenbach. Norman Sarns had 
the series all wrapped up going into the final race with 
two firsts. Here he hit the last stake.. Millenbach made a 
sweep of the Wehying series which followed. 


& The. biggest event in January was the Gar Wood series. 
A fleet of 31 Skeeters from Fox Lake, Pewaukee, Hamilton 
and. Detroit participated. Bill Perrigo of Pewaukee with two 
firsts and a second took home the trophy. His JOU seemed 
to have an edge on an ice surface spotted with snow drifts. 
Millenbach, pre-series favorite, gave Detroit a second. 
Eddie Rollberg of Fox Lake was next, Charles Grant of 
Detroit fourth and Charles Katjoic of Pewaukee finished in 
fifth place in the standings. 

In the DN 60 series, limited to boats with 60 sq. ft. of 
canvas, Doris Dunham Sarns became the first lady skipper 
ever to win the Scripps Trophy, emblematic of the champ- 
ionship in this division. Mrs. Sarns took three seconds. Jack 
Hendrie and Stanley Woodhouse of Detroit finished second 
and third. Each won a first. The third race was taken by 
Bill Sarns. 

A 12 to 18 mile northeast wind provided just enough 
wind to keep the fleet going in both the Gar Wood and 
DN series. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 


By Harold F. Wood 


> Alex Bell reports that Albert Tabery, 62, a Belgian mer- 
chant marine officer trained in square rigged sail, who 
crewed for him in his cruise around the Galapagos, Ecuador 
and the Canal Zone before the War, bought an old 30’ 
sloop in Tahiti and has sailed her to Honolulu from where 
he wrote on Jan. 24 reporting his arrival after a long, tough 
beat, with Fred Johnson of the Chicago Y.C. and a Dutch- 
man as crew. The sloop, named Ereva, leaked so badly 
that she had to be taken in to Tonga Reva where, so goes 
the story, she was patched with roofing paper and tin 
sheets. Leaving there on Nov. 28, she called at Christmas 
Island for supplies just before Christmas, sailing for Hono- 
lulu Dec. 28. Fred Johnson sailed to Tahiti with Henry 
Hedges and his crew aboard the Askoy which is also re- 
ported at Honolulu. Both boats will be sailed to the Amer- 
ican mainland in due course but the Ereva is said to be in 
need of extensive repairs before she can make the passage. 


> The Great Lakes Cruising Club, 325 strong, heard Count 
von Luckner tell of his sailing and raiding experience, and 
also something of postwar German youth at the Drake 
Hotel on Jan. 18. — 


> Capt. W. P. Hawley succeeded Capt. Nat S. Fulford in 
the command of the U. S. Coast Guard in the Chicago area 
in January, Capt. Fulford going to Washington to head the 
U.S.C.G. auxiliary. Captain Hawley, 44, commanded a cut- 
ter on the Greenland patrol during part of the last war. 


® The Chicago Power Squadron has once more awarded 
its trophies for the boners of the yachting year which re- 

uire the most talent to pull off, the coveted prizes going to 
three different skippers who shall be nameless here. The 
Winner stepped off the dock onto the deck of his boat which, 
fortunately for standing in this league, happened to be 
moored elsewhere. The runnerup navigated from Chicago 
to Michigan City by following the wake of the City of 
Grand Rapids, which was really bound further north that 
day—a fact which the trusting trailer did not discover until 
well out of sight of land with no DR track or position. 
The winner of third place cast off his lines to start a short 
cruise solo, but forgot to get aboard. When he woke up 
his boat was well away on her own. 
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DERECKTOR’S DOINGS ... 


2 FINE, NEW 
25 - FOOTERS 


Embracing 
e CUSTOM QUALITY 
e STOCK ECONOMY 
e DEFINITE ABILITY 


Right in tune with to- 
day’s demands for able 
small boats. 





— sacs ciated | 6° O*—+}-—3"16->} 


ees 


MAR-CASADO AUXILIARY 

She’s “all yacht,” with topflight lines, con- 
struction, materials, finish. Roomy cockpit 
Seats six, nice accommodations below, 
6’1” headroom. Sleeps 2 to 4.. Trunk cabin 
or flush deck model. 25’ 0.a., 8’ beam, 4’ 
draft. Designed by Sparkman & Stephens. 








LOBSTERMAN CRUISER 


Lots of real, dry, comfortable cruising boat. 
Look at her sweet sheer and you know she 
can take it. Beautifully finished. 2 berths, 
galley, head. Fine, roomy cockpit for fish- 
ing or loafing. Nice turn of speed with 100 
H.P. engine. 


ALTERNATE 
PLAN 







































































ASSURED DELIVERY ON BOTH BOATS FOR THE 
COMING SEASON IF YOU ORDER NOW! 


Write for prices and detailed specifications. 


ROBERT E. DERECKTOR 


311 BOSTON POST ROAD MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


, 



















The “SAN-BAR”’ wl ONS i 
is equipped with Stewart-Warner 
Marine Instruments! 


Owned by Mr. F. A. Bigler of cruising radius of 200 miles. 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin,this _BEFOREYOU BUILD or mod- 
sporty Correct Craft is 28’ over- _ ernize your boat, write for your 
all. Hastwo 115 H.P.Chrysler free copy of our new catalogue 
Crowns for speeds up to 33. on Marine Instruments and 
m.p.h. Extra fuel tanks give a Panels of top precision, beauty! 


Stewart -Warner Corporation 


Inihiument Diviston 


DEPT. U-31, 1840 DIVERSEY PARKWAY « CHICAGO 14, ILL. 








Working Feathered 


FEATHERING PROPELLERS 


For sailing craft equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. Made in two and three blade types ranging 
from 12” to 40” in diameter. Write for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


HYDé& WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 








international Dragon Class, 

sponsored by Norge Boats, 
_ Ine., Darien, Conn, (Photo 
' by Edwin Gray, Falmouth, 
| Mass.) 


FOR SUCCESSFUL RACING - CAREFREE CRUISING 


The Dragons represent but one of many classes and types of sailing 
craft canvassed with durable, superbly fitting, perfectly functioning 
Norge Sails. Write for quotations. 


NORGE SAILMAKERS CORP. 
170-172 SECOND AVE. * BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
Cable Address: ‘Norgesail 





YACHTING 


» The new officers of the Chicago Power Squadron for 
1951 include M. C. Van Alyea, commander; George K. 
Dallen, lt-commander; A. E. Thomas, secretary and R. R. 
Novatny, Jr., treasurer. 


& The Chicago area will be well represented at the Star 
boat races at Nassau the first week in April as Harry Nye, 
Jr., Woody Pirie, Dick Stearns and Bert Williams appear 
to be headed for there with their boats and crews. In addi- 
tion Eldred Stephenson of the Milwaukee Y. C. intends to 
compete with Warren Hedden of Chicago as crew. Nye 
is also sailing in the Havana series. 


® The Escanaba Y. C. has elected A. L. Wentwork as 
commodore; Kenneth Mallmann, vice commodore; and J. 
T. Mitchell, secretary-treasury for the 1951 season. The 
club’s principal regatta will be held the week July 1 - 7. 


& The Columbia Y. C.’s Winners Dinner at the clubship, 
Bill Whalen, M.C., was selected by the Chicago “Daily 
News” as the occasion for the distribution of the prizes 
won in last summer’s regatta when Gordon Brummel walked 
off with the honors in his Raven Class open sloop to the 
consternation of all, including Gordon. Batteries appear 
to have been well charged at this affair but no short cir- 
cuits were reported, at least publicly. 


r The Burnham Park Y. C.’s Winners Dinner, scheduled 
for Feb. 3, ran afoul of a hotel error in dating and has been 
unavoidably postponed until April 14. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


> It is with deep regret that we record the passing of Wil- 
liam P. Barrows suddenly on February 11. One-time com- 
modore of the Rochester Y.C., a past president of L.Y.R.A., 
successful defender of the Canada’s Cup in 1930, successful 
challenger for the Silas George Cup in 1939, winner of the 
Rochester Race in 1949, he was an outstanding figure on 
Lake Ontario. Bill probably did more to promote racing at 
R.Y.C. than any other man and certainly brought more 
boats into the club, owning in his lifetime between thirty 


| and thirty-five. He held a high place in the affection and 





respect of his fellow yachtsmen and his advice was often 
sought. Bill’s death leaves a great gap and he will long be 
remembered wherever yachtsmen gather. 


> The Algonquin Y.C., on Irondequoit Bay, has named the 


| following officers: Art Ries, commodore; Andy Andrews, 


vice commodore; Dick Desens, treasurer; Gloria Claver, 
secretary; Howard Mahon, race chairman. 


> As a contribution to the work of the Marine Historical 
Association of Mystic, Conn., in promoting small boat sailing 
among the youth of New England, Ritter Shumway, in the 
name of the U. S. Power Squadron, presented the Associa- 
tion with two 10’ Dyer Dinks. . . . Rochester Y.C. has © 
formally accepted the challenge from the Royal Canadian — 
Y.C. for the Silas George Cup (6 Metre Championship 
of Lake Ontario). Bud Gorsline, sailing committee chair- 
man of R.Y.C. has been appointed chairman of the George 
Cup Series. Tentative dates—July 26, 28 . . . Bill Calkins 
has been appointed chairman of the Rochester Race Com- 


mittee. .. . Lake Ontario (American) Star sailors held th®ir 
annual meeting in January. Fleet Captain, Jack Dengler; 
secretary, Bob Dobbin. . . . Nine of the 10 14-footers at 


R.Y.C. will be actively racing this season under the leader- 
ship of Bill Boswell, fleet captain. The R.Y.C. dinghymen 
are looking forward to home and home meets with the 
newly organized Sodus Bay Y.C. Dinghy fleet. It is the first 
time there has been nearby competition. 


> Auxiliary Coastguardsman J. Webb L. Sheehy was 
honored at a testimonial dinner in Rochester in January. 
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DUTCH BUILT BOATS 


STANDARDIZED WELDED STEEL MOTOR CRUISERS 
At very interesting prices because of low labor costs 





43’ Flying Bridge Model Pictured Above 
Four Basic Models: 30’0’, 34’8”, 41'0” and 43’2” L.O.A. 
Illustrated Literature on Request 


51 HAVENDYK 


E. VAN DUYL BOAT WORKS. sciiepam-HoLLAND 


NOTE: Address inquiries to: E. 
New York 17, or direct to Holland. 


Van Duyl, 205 East 42nd Street, 

















12 VOLT 
750 WATT 


DELCO POWER PLANT 
An excellent Battery and Lighting Plant 
for 12 Volts. Complete with Push Button 
Starting, automatic voltage control and 
cut out. 60 amp. rate of charge. 4 cycle 
air cooled. Size: 14” high, 16” long, &” 
wide. Net weight 7 
110 Ibs. bas 








Surplus 


Slightly Used « A-1! Shape 
GUARANTEED 


ATLAS BOAT § 








105-107 CHAMBERS STREET 





DANFORTH ANCHOR MARK II 











New Gov't 
Surplus 


Holding power from 30 to 200 times its 
weight. Easy to handle. No stocks or 
hinges to unfold. Sets immediately; 
buries itself. No parts showing. Will not 


oul. 
nevcight 30 Ibs: SPECIAL $14.50 


UPPLY CO., Inc. 





(Cor. Church St.) NEW YORK 7 

















CONSIDER THE WEIGHT 


Horsepower alone is not a proper criterion for measuring the 
effectiveness of a marine engine. To be really efficient, a com- 
bination of high horsepower and low weight is necessary, par- 


ticularly in small boats. That's 
why the BRENNAN IMP and 
BRENNAN KID which provide 
inboard power in outboard size, 
are the preferred power for all 
small craft. 

Write for full information on 
these fine engines or on our 
complete line of 10 to 200 





< 
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BRENNAN IMP—25 HP. 


‘i in, 
> 
160° LBS. horsepower. 


BRENNAN MOTOR MFG. CO. 


110 S. TOWNSEND ST. (Est. 1897) SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











THE OXFORD 
OXFORD, MD. 


Storage 





Maintenance 


ALLURING HARBORS & BROAD WATERS. 


Invite You to 


Add Weeks to Your Sailing Season by 


CRUISING THE CHESAPEAKE 


BOATYARD CO. 
Phone 2251-61 


Repairs 














DEVOE 


HONG KONG SPAR VARNISH 
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.». OF Course! 


SKIPPERS who take pride in the appear- 
ance of their craft are first of all practical. 
They’ve learned that spar finishes cam last a 
whole season ... or they can dull and wear 
away quickly under the punishment of spray 
and sun. 


Devoe Hong Kong is high on the list of 
required finishes used each season by prac- 
tical boatowners. This pale, extremely- 
tough varnish has outstanding resistance 
to every element of weather and wear... 





plus the superb, lasting gloss that fussy 
skippers demand. Try Hong Kong and see! 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC, 
787 First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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PAMPERITO 


Brothers Vilar Castex (Argentina) 
Snipe World’s Champions, 1948 
Runner Up in 1949 


“Pamperito" used Larsen 
sails exclusively 


Previous winners of the World’s 
Championship in this great racing 
class have also used Larsen Sails. 


ry 
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DIRIGO 


Another Larsen 
Winner 


When in midseason the 
owners of Dirigo decided to 
add a genoa jib to their 
sail inventory they con- — 
sulted with us as to its | 
proportions and then asked — 
us to make the sail. This | 
we were happy to do and 
equally happy to see Dirigo — 
win her first important 
start thereafter—the Stam- 
ford Vineyard Race against ie 
a crack fleet of ocean 
racers. : 
Success stories such as this | 
prove that 


TO MAKE YOUR BOAT A WINNER 
BUY LARSEN SAILS! 
LOUIS J. LARSEN 


Yacht Sailmakers 
50 WARREN STREET e NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

















SUPERIOR OPTICAL QUALITY 











PRISM 
BINOCULARS 
Two Types 





Roof prism type 
Slender, easy to hold 


The brilliance and sharpness of definition 
achieved in Hensoldt binoculars makes them 
outstanding! Light, yet sturdy. In models of 
6, 7, 8, up to 16 power. 
At leading dealers. Write for literature. 
CARL ZEISS, INC., Dept. T-9-3 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Porro prism type 








Master 
Boat Builders 
1897-195] 


JAKOBSON 
Shipyard, Inc. 


OYSTER BAY. N. Y. 


Custom-Built Yachts YAxx Rebuilding * Storing 
Repairing Sy Servicing 














YACHTING 


Webb has been appointed Chief of Courtesy Motorboat 
Inspection program of the U.S.C.G. Auxiliary for the entire 
Great Lakes District. Webb is the author of a safety and 
inspection test adopted for boat inspectors in the 9th C.G. . 
District. 


> Rochester Power Squadron Founders Day dinner was 
held Feb. 3. Forty-four took the elementary piloting course 
this fall, 15 members took the weather course; six members, 
advanced piloting; 5, navigation; 7, junior navigation. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Don Wood 


> The hospitable offer from: Balboa Y.C. to sponsor the an- 
nual Summer Championship Regatta of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Y.A. for the 1950 series was accepted, with the dates 


| of Aug. 4-10. . . . Largest Association event of the month 


was the annual Manning Series, now an official SCYA Cham- 
pionship for all dinghies. Just what constituted a “dinghy” 
caused no little talk before the event—with the final decision 
being to allow all undecked, centerboard boats up to, but 
no larger than, a Thistle to take part. Seven classes partici- 
pated in the two-day, five-race series off the Newport Har- 
bor Y.C. The Lehman Dinghies turnout was the largest, 


‘ making their winner the recipient of the traditional Manning 


Trophy. Frank “Bing” Simpson III, though winning only 
one first, was consistently near the top of his class as he 
sailed his Baldecito home ahead of Warren Blinn in First 
Fiddle and Glenn Meyer in Country Cousin. George Coffin, 
with his wife as crew, took four out of five firsts in the 
Thistles with his *nroute. Other class winners: International 
14, Challenge, Bill Lapworth; Firefly, Yump’n, Herb Worces- 
ter; Sabot, Tomahawk, Jerry Thompson; South Coast 10, 
No. 7, Gene Curry; Win’ard Sabot, Wizard, Dick Brownell. 


® The Newport to Ensenada International Yacht Race is 
again “number one” on the local racing and sailing calendar, 
with entry blanks mailed. By the present enthusiasm, come 
May 3, the 134-boat entry of 1950 will be surpassed this 
year. 


> The Helms Athletic Foundation, widely known for its 
work in acknowledging champions in many different sports, 
recently presented several awards in the field of yachting. 
The senior Helms award was presented to Robert M. Allen, 
Jr., for his outstanding contribution to yachting during 1950. 
Allen, active for many years in helping to promote inter- 
collegiate racing, played a big part during 1950 in Associa- 
tion work in addition to his regular sailing activities. The 
award for the outstanding contribution to junior activities 
was presented to Joe Beek, Sr., who has long been the leader 
in junior events in the Newport-Balboa area. Special Certifi- 
cates of Merit went to Porter Sinclair and Richard Stewart 
for their trip across the continent with the Flying Scotch- 
man, and their participation in the Bermuda Race. 


> Fifteen boats took part in the handicap race off Coronado 
Y.C. for the Henry Bornsen Trophy. This was one race that 
was not plagued with “unusual” light winter breezes, four 
entries being forced out with torn sails, parted gear, or just 
plain tod much wind. Pinta, sailed by Dr. E. P. Chartres- 
Martin won. The next two spots went to Tom Hearne in 
Luina and Al Laing in Spray. 


m After several years of “temporary” occupancy of their 
present quarters in outer L.A. Harbor, the Los Angeles Y.C. 
has arranged a lease that gives them a much greater degree 
of security. It will mean giving up a small part of their 
mooring area, but will now permit several improvements to 
be made. 


> The annual race for the Union Trophy (previously called 
the Union-Tribune Trophy) off San Diego Y.C. had a turn- 
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out of 25 boats for the 10-mile bay race. Strong winds and 
an extremely low tide made an exciting race of it. Several 
went aground or had trouble tacking up some of the narrow 
channels. Fred Allen’s yawl Fairweather led Robert Israel 
in his R boat Aloha second and Morton Carlile in Mischief 
II, third. 


& Penguin activity around San Diego never seems to stop, 
with just the slightest excuse being ample to hold a race. 
The ninth birthday of the S.D.Y.C. fleet called for a party 
and a series of races—with Gene Trepte in Sno-Shu first. 
Just a fraction of a point behind was Bert Israel in Chilly 
who, in turn, was just a fraction ahead of Gerald Fisher in 
Cometa. .. . After two years of Penguin racing, the Mission 
Bay fleet had an 18-boat turnout for its invitation event. 
S.D.Y.C’s Marvin Hermann in Ski-Dew ghosted home in the 
extremely light airs to win out over two Alamitos Y.C. en- 
tries, John Biby’s Tina and Joe McQuilkin’s Twink. 


& The commonplace in some areas is news in southern 
California—especially when some called it a “twister.” Dur- 
ing a recent blow, which in itself caused little damage, a 
small “localized spiraling wind” was seen to form and cross 
a line of boats moored safely in their slips. Suddenly a 9’ 
dinghy, tied upside down on a cabin top, was torn from her 
lashings, lifted up past the lower spreaders, carried over five 
intervening boats and then unceremoniously dropped (much 
the worse for wear) in the cockpit of a moored cruiser. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 
®& The Pacific Inter-Club Yacht Assn. delegates met re- 


cently, with delegates present from 20 of the 32 member 
clubs, all but one of which—Elkhorn—are located on San 





Francisco Bay or its tributaries. Most important item was | 


the codperation of most clubs with their local disaster and 
relief committees. The Fort Sutter Y. C., with its 42 boat- 
owning members, is moving to Steamboat Slough, long the 


Mecca of cruise-minded Bay yachtsmen, where it will have | 


things in order when the summer cruising season begins. 
The Inverness Y. C. is in the process of furnishing its new 
clubhouse. The Marina Y. C. is interested in the removal 
of the Fruitvale Bridge. The Point San Pablo Y.C’s new 
clubhouse is nearly completed, and the Marin Y.C’s new 
quarters will shortly be dedicated. 

The San Francisco Y. C., which has just celebrated its 
Sist birthday, has approved changes in the award of the 
Claude Benham trophy, to stimulate the appearance of 
all boats in the Opening Day Parade, set for Sunday, April 
22. A P.I.-C.Y.A. resolution to support the Angel Island 
Foundation will unfortunately be invalid for the ensuing 
year, since the Navy has again taken over jurisdiction of this 
splendid recreational area for an undetermined time. The 
association plans to sponsor a cruise to Drake’s Bay this 
fall which will commemorate the 275th anniversary of the 
discovery by the English captain. 


> The Coast Guard Auxiliary announces its new officers as: 
commodore, R. R. Larocca; vice commodore, Dr. W. A. 
Bader; training officer, R. E. Winchester. Major C.G.A. 
events for 1951 will be the Taney cruise on Mar. 18, the 
annual Over-the-Bottom Race on Apr. 14, a Lake Tahoe 
rendezvous Sept. 8-9, and the District Rendezvous Oct. 
13-14. Regular cruises are to begin this year in March, 
prefaced by an indoctrination cruise for all training officers 


Feb. 17-18. The 12th Coast Guard District now reports four | 


divisions and 18 flotillas in this area. 


> Yacht club elections: DELta Y.C.—Jerry Lee, commodore; 
Jim Mortensen, vice commodore; Dr. Jim Porter, rear com- 
modore; Dr. Lyn Blackmun, secretary-treasurer. Delta Yacht 
Club members and many other oldtimers around the Bay 
regret the death of the Delta Yacht Club Harbor Master, 








“Hook” vour fatttiahs Now! 


For a summer of exciting fun, reserve your 
SAILFISH now. Don’t delay. Demand for this fast, 
safe, sweet-sailing little sport craft threatens 
to exceed supply. Choose from three new fac- 
tory-finished SAILFISH from $217.50; and two 
easy-to-assemble SAILFISH Kits from $139.50. 
Prices include sail, are f.o.b. Waterbury, 
Conn. and are subject to change without 
notice. Write today for illustrated literature 
and name of nearest dealer to Dept. Y 

at address below. 


ALCORT, Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 
or TAK-KRAFT MFG. CO.,; Montreal, Can 








MOST POPULAR CASUAL CAP 
i 


FLATOP 


6 foe 


Beautifully cut of luxurious, all-wool fab- 
ric; superb workmanship. So popular it’s 
NOW MADE IN 5 COLORS: 


Black « Skipper Blue « Suntan « Tartan Plaid « White 
ORDER NOW. $5.50 (price does not include insignia) 
Write for catalog and prices; order your bdating apparel 
now for the coming season. 


S. APPEL & CO., Inc. 
Raymond C. Legon, Pres. 
Pioneer Outfitters to Mariners Since 1856 
840 Broadway, Cor. E. 13th St., New York 3, N. Y. SPring 7-0500 
In Florida: 202 N.E. 9th Street, Miami 
Official Outfitters to the U.S.P.S. and the U. S. Coast Guard Auziliary 



























To solve painting problems, ask 
your dealer or write for Hart & 
Burns’ new booklet, “Yachting, 
Yak-ing and You.” 





NAVICOTE 


MARINE FINISHES 





NAVICOTE COPPER (S.M.) HULL, TOPSIDE, DECK 
CABIN AND INTERIOR ENAMELS ENGINE ENAMEL 
; SHIPBOTTOM ANTICORROSIVE BOOT-TOPPING PAINT 
=f] Fg MARINE SPAR VARNISH MARINE PRIMER 


HART and BURNS Inc... 
WManubadlurers ob DURAHART Protetive Cocina 
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“KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


For Yachts, Cruisers, Work Boats 


Model 3.5A23, 3.5 
KW, 115 volt AC. 
Automatic start and 
stop. Length 40", 
width 17! height 26! 


A. C. and D. C. models for general lighting, search- 
lights, ship-to-shore communication, winches, pumps, 
radio, galley equipment. Compact, easy to install. 
Water cooled models have closed fresh water system 
with sea water pump, heat exchanger. Sizes, 350 watts 
to 15 KW. Also 6, 12, 32, 110 volt battery-charging 
models. Write for folder Z. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Plumbing Fixtures @ Heating Equipment ¢ Electric Plants 
Air-cooled Engines ©® Precision Parts 


























THANKS FOR YOUR 
UNQUALIFIED ENTHUSIASM 
FOR OUR "'DYERESIN" 


GLAMOUR GIRL 





a Fe il 
sommes With a performance as good as 
she looks, she’s easy on the 
pocketbook too. 


You'll go further on less gas. 


15'9’"x5’6"x1'2". Speeds to 25 M.P.H. 


DYER DINKS AND DYER DHOWS also available in wood or glass from 
7’'9” to 14 feet, but for how long we know not 









THE ANCHORAGE 


| WARREN 














“Leading the Tender World’ RHODE ISLAND | 











YACHTING 


Captain Mayne, who will be keenly missed by those who 
cruised in the Delta region. SacRaMENTO Y.C.—Commodore, 
John L. Christopher; vice commodore, Frank Metzker; rear 
commodore, J. H. Patton; port captain, N. M. Alling.... 
Stockton Y.C.—Commodore, Henry Bowman; vice commo- 
dore, Jack Curnow; and rear commodore, Ed Halley, M.D. 
. . . NorRTHERN CALiFoRNIA CRUISER AssN.—Commodore, 
Ed Hopkins, Oakland Y.C.; vice commodore, Dan Boone, 
Pt. San Pablo Y.C.; rear commodore, Bill Muggenthaler 
Golden Gate Y.C. 


> The tentative schedule for the Northern California Power 
Cruiser Assn. in 1951 is as follows: Opening Day Parade, 
Apr. 22; Oakland Y.C. Race, Apr. 28; W. R. Hearst Re- 
gatta, May 12; Stockton River Race, May 26-27; South Bay 
Race to San Mateo Bridge, Aug. 18; Sacramento River Race, 
Sept. 2; Golden Gate Y.D. Race, Sept. 29. 

Ray Hall, aided by Mrs. Hall, in Bobbie, accumulated 
3451 points in five out of seven races which makes him 
champion for 1950. Ray Hall is a veteran skipper from the 
Sausalito Cruising Club. Second in the race winners was a 
father and son team from the St. Francis Y.C.—Max 
Kniesche Sr. and Jr.—capturing the Master Cabin Cruiser 
Trophy in the William Randolph Hearst Regatta in Almax II. 


PACIFIC SURGES 
By Bob Leary 


m The Honolulu yacht, Batchelor’s Wife, which reported 
last month arriving safely in Sydney, got tied in with some 
high class competition in the Sydney-Hobart Race. After a 
Christmas dinner with the George Willmores, of Sydney, 
who had been through Honolulu last year on their big 
schooner Estrellita, the Tanners took on an Aussie crew and 
set sail. Fortunately for them, another Estrellita hand, 
Russ Vasey, signed on for the race because the rest of their 
local talent turned out to be green. In alternate gales and 
calms, with accompanying rough seas, the fat little 
Batchelor’s Wife slugged it out and made Hobart in eight 
and a half days. The only report as to how they placed 
in the race was that they were not last. There was one 
more fat one behind them. . . . A tip from the Tanners 
down under says to look out for the Solveig in this year’s 
Trans Pacific Race. The reportedly able craft is being 
shipped to the West Coast after the Tasman Race. 


> Winter storms hit Hawaii during the past few months, 
doing more damage to roofs ashore than to marine equip- 
ment. A bad Kona has not hit yet. If it will wait just a bit 
longer it may be thwarted at Ala Moana by the new seawall 
which we gave up last month but which looks hopeful again 
now that governmental permission has been given to go 
ahead on it. 


& The Hawaii Y.C. came up with a composite slate of 
officers this year. Jim Cunningham, a leading light in the 
Harbor Rats Assn., was elected commodore; Sam Harris, an 
ardent sport fisherman, vice commodore; and Sheldon Brady, 
one of the old timers in the Honolulu Y.C. before it joined 
forces to become the Hawaii Y.C., rear commodore. 


> The sale of the Flying Cloud, Hawaii’s number one racing 
machine for the past few years, constitutes quite a loss to 
the Islanders’ ocean racing fleet. It is not known yet what 
Honolulu yacht, if any, will represent the islands in the 1951 


| Trans Pacific Race. A recent attempt to buy a fairly new 


West Coast craft for the race failed, but we are still looking. 


m After a setback last year when Phil Kellerman, Sr., was 
forced to leave for the mainland, the Hawaii Yachting Assn. 
has again gathered way and is fully staffed. President for 
this year is to be John F. Child, Jr.; vice presidents, Cy 
Gillette of Kaneohe Yacht Club and Phil Brooks of the Big 
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Game Fishing Assn. Rene Guillou and Chuck McWayne 
are to be secretary and treasurer respectively. The big job 
of Harbor Development Committee chairman was given 
to Warren Titus. 


> For those who are wondering what happened to the 
nomad, Queen Mab, we can authentically report that she 
arrived safely at New Zealand. Mike Markiewicz, recently 
of the Ornant, saw the Queen Mab make port the day that 
he boarded a plane for Honolulu. 


> Presenting a salty picture alongside Pier 5 in Honolulu 
Harbor is the 55-foot schooner Askoy, which arrived in 
Hawaii shortly after the first of the year with two salty 
seafarers from Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. Hank Hedges started 
their cruise in November, 1949. With them when they 
reached Hawaii were their two Society Island sailors, Tu 
and Vaha, Mrs. Toni Lynch, of Tahiti, and Jerry Bechtold. 
The craft is Swedish iron, teak decked, and diesel powered, 
and has a split cabin layout and amidships cockpit, deep 
freeze, shower, piano, and everything else needed to make 
cruising what the yachtsman dreams it should be. After the 
vessel is drydocked and the weather in the North Pacific 
settles down a bit, the Askoy will head for San Francisco. 


COLUMBIA RIVER RAMBLINGS 
By Lawrence Barber 


> The Corps of Engineers and Port of Newport are com- 
pleting a modern small boat harbor at Depoe Bay, tiny inlet 
98 miles south of Astoria and 20 miles north of Newport. 
The Engineers had the bay dredged to a depth of eight feet 
for a length of 750 feet and width of 350 feet, and drilled 
rock out of the entrance channel to give it a uniform depth 
of eight feet and width of 30 at the bottom during 1950. A 
concrete breakwater 160 feet long was built along the rocks 
just north of the entrance, to break up northwest swells, 
and a 660-foot retaining wall along the east side. The Port 
of Newport has ordered four floats 120 feet long to be 
moored between steel piles driven in the ground for berthing 
small craft. Total cost of the improvement is about $300,000. 


> Capt. Hans F. Slade has arrived in Portland to become 
captain of the port for the Coast Guard. He is a former Coast 
Guard Auxiliary director at Boston, Mass., and came here 
from San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


> Mid-winter elections in this area resulted in the following 
groups of officers: Ros—e Crry Y.C.—Wade Cornwell, com- 
modore; Harold Spoelstra, vice commodore; Trueman T. 
Smith, rear commodore; Evans Davis, secretary-treasurer. 
OrEcOoN OvutTBoaRD Assn.—Harry Eyerly, Salem, commo- 
dore; Jerry Lampkin, Camas, Wash., vice commodore; 
Frances Eyerly, Salem, secretary-treasurer; Elmer Knight, 
Oswego, past commodore and sergeant-at-arms. RIVERSIDE 
Y.C.—Canby—Claire Haines, commodore; Richard Lamb, 
rear commodore; Rod Lamb, dock captain; Nancy Lamb 
secretary-treasurer. C.G.A. FLotitia 74, Inc., C.G., Port- 
land—Kenneth E. Rodgers, commander; Edward J. Green, 
vice commander; William F. Herald, training officer. C.G.A. 
Fioti.ta 77—Mike Gerlack, commander; Harry Arnold, 
vice commander; Cliff Andrus, training officer. 


& Death Dec. 16 took Jack H. Smith, one of Portland’s 
leading yachtsmen, owner of the 65’ motorsailer Devshir, 
participant in international cruiser races and the Olympia- 
Juneau long distance race of 1949. For years Smith cruised 
the west coast from Mexico to Alaska. 


® Marine Dealers Association of Oregon gave up plans for 
a 1951 boat show at Portland. They expect to hold a 
Marine Week in May, with open house at all establishments, 
winding up with the annual Portland outboard marathon. 
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THISTLE and HIGHLANDER 


Spring, balmy breezes, sparkling water and thou. Going sailing? 
Let's watch the launching of the THISTLE which has just 
arrived at the club by trailer. 


She was on the trailer, but now the 
two men already have slid her into 
the water. While one man takes 
the centerboard from the car, low- 
ers it into the trunk and attaches 
the tackle, the other man has laid 
the mast on the boat and clipped 
the main shroud pins to the chain- 
plates. What's this? One man is 
raising the mast into place and the 
other is screwing up the jibstay 
turnbuckle. Now the boom is 
slipped onto the gooseneck and 
they are rigging the sails. First 
time into the water this year and 
not a drop in the bilge. No soaking up? Of course not with a 
molded hull. 

And there they go with six aboard, sailing away from the dock, 
no squat, no squint, no tuning up. Simplicity with facility is one 
of the great charms of the THISTLE—and of the HIGHLANDER. 
Why struggle with a heavy boat? Do it with a Thistle! 

Inquiries may be referred to the following builders: 





ELDERLEE, INCORPORATED OAKS CORNERS, N. Y. 
SIEFARE SAILING CRAFT ADAMSTON, NEW JERSEY 


W. D. SCHOCK 504 29 STREET 
: NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. 


DOUGLASS & McLEOD, Inc. 


BOX 311 PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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“The New 56'—like the Famous 65' 


is outstanding for its smart appearance, seaworthiness and 
luxurious comfort. A smaller craft, it naturally costs less 
to buy and less to operate. Your inquiries are invited. 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC., 3250 WN. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 

















MARBLEHEAD 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


ANTI-FOULING BOTTOM PAINTS 


BETTER THAN EVER 
Stronger—Smoother—Hard and 
Slippery 
EMERALD GREEN—LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE—BRIGHT RED 


AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY on fast, well-kept Yachts, 
Launches and Racing Craft. A powerful preventive of 
Marine Growth, Barnacles and Borers. 

All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. NORWOOD, MASS. 
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WALTER GEAR DRIVES 


Offset and In-Line 
REDUCTION GEARS 
TRANSFER DRIVES 

REVERSE GEARS 





a 


CLEAN-FLO KEEL COOLERS 
PROPELLER PULLERS 


Literature on Request 


G. WALTER MACHINE COMPANY 
84 CAMBRIDGE AVENUE JERSEY CITY 7, N. J. 











EverEze MICHIGAN DOCK 


Sturdy Steel Demountable Pier 





There is still time to order an EverEze 
Dock and end your waterfront problems. De- 
signed to your personal boating or swimming 
needs, this dock will last for years, is always 
level, slips together without bolts or screws, 
adjusts to any bottom conditions, and dis- 
manties without entering the water. Steel 
supports and wood decks can be handled by 
one man. Pays for itself in annual upkeep 
savings. Write for information before present 
stocks are gone. 


MICHIGAN DOCK CO. 
1453 E. MICHIGAN AVE. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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“Yankee Doodle,’ a 
steel-hulled, — sloop- 
rigged skipjack, built 
by Geo. Sutton, Port- 
land, Ore., for Du- 
ane Vergeer, of Port- 
land. She is 40’ 
l.o.a. and carries 
960 sq.ft. of sail 


Laurence Barber 


® Oregon Y.C. has a new clubhouse, built by the members 
upon a 30’ X 70’ float at the club’s moorage in the Willamette 
River in Portland. Walter Sherk is commodore. 


& The clubhouse of Rose City Y.C., built upon a former 
towboat hull, sank unceremoniously in January and mem- 
bers agreed that the replacement will be a clubhouse on 
shore at their moorage on the Columbia River. 


> Outboard enthusiasts in the Coos Bay area have formed 
the South Western Oregon Motor Boat association, with 
Carl Damm, North Bend, as president; R. L. Bickett, vice 
president; Fritz Davison, Coquille, secretary; Barney Mer- 
ritt, treasurer. The association seeks to encourage utility 
outboard racing and cruising, and plans meets with other 
Pacific Northwest motor-boating groups. 


> The corps of engineers recorded the passage of 435 small 
craft through Bonneville lock on the Columbia River and 
160 through Willamette Falls locks on the Willamette River 
during 1950. At the same time 2,846,000 tons of com- 
mercial cargo was barged or rafted through these locks. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


Seattle is enjoying a steady although small growth in its 
yachting organizations. Newest is the former Husky Sailing 
Club over on the University of Washington campus, which 


| now is the University of Washington Y.C. This club’s fleet 








comprises six 18’ racing scows which sail and race on 
Portage Bay, Union Bay, and nearby Lake Washington. Late 
in January the club’s membership roster had climbed to 60 
students, fairly evenly divided between the coeds and men. 
Students hold races every Sunday throughout the year. 

At the club’s Jan. 9 annual meeting, William Larson was 
named commodore; Arnold Olds, vice commodore; John 
Dickinson, rear commodore; Gordon Sylliaasen, fleet cap- 
tain; Thea Gevers, secretary; and Wayne Harris, treasurer. 


& The Tacoma Y.C.’s. Jan. 21 sail races on Commencement 
Bay were marred by tragedy when Alfred E. Anderson, 
well-known yachtman, fell overboard from one of the con- 
testing boats, and was drowned. Joe W. Dowsett jumped 
overboard in a vain attempt to save him but was unable to 
hold Anderson above water; Dowsett in turn was picked 
up by another craft, unhurt. . 


> Another Blanchard junior knockabout took the water at 
Seattle Jan. 20. New owner of “JK-32,” Pole Star, is Mrs. 
Ruth Hunter. 


b> Edwin Monk, the Seattle naval architect, is highly en- 
thusiastic over the cruising potentialities of the west coast 
of Vancouver Island, B.C. Monk cruised aboard his 40’ 
express cruiser Alerion, in this general area, as far as Refuge 
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now! a WATERPROOF 


blanket for boats! 


FOR REAL CRUISING COM- hae 
FORT equip your peat with 


revolutionary NEPTUNE 
Waterproof Blankets.* Elev- 
en seagoing features make 
this exciting new Marine 
Blanket the most practical 











BRUMMEL 


QUICK CONNECTING HOOKS 


FOR ATTACHING ROPE + CHAIN * WIRE ROPE 
Ideal for SNIPES + LIGHTNINGS + STARS «+ ETC. 


Standard equipment on new “RAVENS” 


choice for yachtsmen. 


A 


Ti tt 42S 


1. WATERPROOF! Amazing new DYNEL fabric by Bakelite, looks 


wre feels like fine cashmere, YET 
MOIST URE .. . never gets musty or feels cence Top covering 
of soft Vinylite sheeting laughs at wet clothing, swimsuits, or 
foul weather gear. Even solid water can’t penetrate. 


2. WARMER THAN WwooL! Greather warmth than a 20% 


vier wool blanket 


= FIRE RESISTANT! Will not support combustion. 
4. LIGHT WEIGHT! ort principle provides warmth and dryness 


with least possible weight 


5. EASILY WASHABLE! Washes easily in warm water with a 


mild detergent, such as Vel, Tide or Dreft. 


6. QUICK DRYING! Dries many times faster than wool. 
7. CAN’T SHRINK! Guaranteed for life of blanket. 

8. CAN‘T MILDEW! Under ANY conditions. 

9. MOTHPROOF! Never a storage problem. 


“10. SIZED FOR YACHT BUNKS! 44°xs0” 
a 11. ECONOMICAL! Outlasts ordinary blankets. Doubles as hand- 


some waterproof bunk spread by day 


Price $19.50 each ppd. Mail orders filled promptly. Please send 
check or money order. Satisfaction guaranteed. Specify your choice of 
top covering in Maroon, Navy, or Silver-Gray. 


*Patents applied for 


the Crow’s-nest,  pept. 


59 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send for Free Catalog ‘Gifts and Gadgets for Boatmen” (out April Ist) 


NOW AVAILABLE IN “TERNALLOY” 


@ SAVE PRECIOUS SECONDS 
Every Change of Sails 


@® LESS DRAG ON SAILS 
So Greater Sail Efficiency 


They win races where seconds count. Fastest, strongest, lightest 

‘ means for instantly, surely, attaching halyards or sheets to sails, 
guys, deck fittings, etc.—or quickly detaching. Cruising men like 
their convenience and safety. Many appli- 


cations also on power boatsand outboards. GET THE FACTS! 


BRUMMEL HOOK COMPANY 





1619 W. WINONA AVE CHICAGO 40, ILL. 














Illustrated. 


IS COMING 


to install. 


And for that boat-launching time have an Aeromarine Speed- 
ometer ready to install in your boat . . 
boating fun and at the same time pay for itself by cutting 
your fuel consumption. Like your car, your boat needs a 
speedometer. Don’t put it off, send in this coupon today! 


. it will double your 


COMES COMPLETE, ready for simple installation. Car- 


ries a written one-year guarantee. 


ELIMINATES GUESSWORK concerning proper sail, 


trim and course. 


GIVES TROUBLE-FREE YEARS of salt water service. 


VARIOUS SPEED RANGES calibrated from 0-10 
knots up to 0-60 m. p. h. 


pring! 


M.P.H. Deluxe Speedometer. 
Price $30.25, complete, ready 





The new 0-20 


Please rush to me more information on AEROMARINE 
SPEEDOMETERS (no charge). 


AEROMARINE INSTRUMENT CO., Inc. 
383 Gerard Avenue Bronx. 51, New York 
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BUILD a Scheer, BOAT 


4 
mel 
Ase 
& 













P men 
fT 


SAVE 2 the Cost 
Have fun doing it! 


Complete plans with 
FULL SIZE details. Eas- 
ily asembled cut-to-fit 
KITS for every model. 
“SUPER FLASH” Out- 
board utility racer. Classes 
BtoF. Fast, maneuverable 
and rugged. “ZEPHYR” 
Beautiful 12’ or 14’ run- 
abouts. “All 


12’x52”x19’—16 
sq. ft. sail. Weighs only 
150° lbs.—can be carried 
atop car. 








“ZEPHYR” Runabout 
PLAMS e KITS 
OR 


COMPLETED 
SEND for FREE 























FINE CRAFT 


Your boat deserves the finest ...a 
“Red Wing” Arrowhead engine that 
delivers Smooth Power PLUS, at us- 
able speeds. 


imi” 


RED WING ARROWHEAD 25 to 45 


H.P., 4 cyl., 1000 to 2000 RPM, Bore 
3% in., Stroke 4/2 in., Displacement 
186 cu. in., Net Weight 600 Ibs. 


MARINE ENGINES 


of Gasoline 





Full line > and Diesel Types 


RED WING MOTOR CO. 
Red Wing, Minnesota 


7 H.P. to 200 H.P 











STAINLESS STEEL SAILBOAT FITTINGS 
by Kace-Lite 


Equip your yacht with RACE-LITE hardware 
and be assured of a successful racing season. 
For strength, lightness and dependable perform- 
ance, RACE-LITE is the ultimate in fittings 
for boats of all classes. Over 40 pre-tested 





fittings—all in stainless steel. Write for catalog. 


oe RACE-LITE DIV. 
Be Right 


With E. F. GRIFFITHS CO. 
RACE-LITE! 346 E. Walnut Lane, Phila., 44, Pa. 
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Cove, on Clayoquot Sound, last summer. With Alerion were 
Ersel Davis’ 54-footer Chilton, and Dick Taylor's 34’ Como 
Reto. 

“It was the most wonderful cruise I’ve ever had,” Monk 
said. “The west coast is an uninhabited, virgin country; and 
it was ‘brand-new’ to all of us. The long, narrow channels 
with mountains steep-to, are very beautiful. The folks are 
hospitable, and glad to see strangers. And there are plenty 
of harbors.” 

The three boats hit their worst weather of the cruise on 
the run from Neah Bay to Barkley Sound, when they bucked 
some roughish stuff and encountered fog. The best time to 
cruise this area, according to Monk, seems to be during June 
and the early part of July. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


m At this time, the tendency of the executive committees 
of the governing bodies for intercollegiate sailing is to go 
ahead with plans for the 1951-52 year and to make all 
efforts, consistent with national needs, to carry on the sport. 
During World War II close to 20 of the 27 colleges then 
composing the old I.C.Y.R.A. remained active in the sport, 
which had the blessing of the Coast Guard and Naval Acade- 
mies and the codperation of Naval ROTC units. It is antici- 
pated these authorities will take a similar view again. 


m One step being undertaken by most of the district asso- 
ciations as preparation to meet the difficulties which greater 
mobilization may bring is to forge tighter the bonds existing 
between faculty advisers and the undergraduate organiza- 
tions. With the turnover of undergraduate personnel likely 
to be more rapid than in normal times, faculty advisers are 
bound to have increased responsibilities to their own clubs 


_ and to the district associations for the obvious reason they 
| will be the most permanent link in the chain. 





> Owing to the inability of the U. of Michigan Sailing Team 
to compete in the second annual Rose Regatta at Newport 
Harbor, Calif., the Ira Prentiss Fulmor Trophy has been 
awarded to the U. of Washington’s Husky Sailing Club for 
its victory over the defending U. of California in a match 
competition sailed Dec. 17. This race was sailed in Rhodes 
33-footers, with Bill Larson handling the tiller for the 
victors. 


> January brought two interesting publications. The After- 
guard Magazine appeared, for the first time under its new 
joint editorship of John L. Newman and Harry Anderson, 
featuring a biographical sketch of Alan R. “Doc” Lukens, 
the current secretary and “father of The Afterguard,” and 
an informative and interpretative article on the breakdown 
rule by Dr. John F. Fennessey of the national rules com- 
mittee. . . . The New England I.S.A. launched its first news 
letter, “College Canvas.” 

Accompanying The Afterguard Magazine was a roster 
of the 233 members of this organization according to chap- 
ters. A breakdown gives the New York Chapter 89 mem- 
bers, Boston 67, Chicago 18, Cleveland 15, Washington- 
Chesapeake 14, St. Louis 11, with 19 scattered. 


> The Midwest Collegiate S.A. and the New England LS.A. 
have released skipper rankings for the 1950 fall season. 
Howard Faweett, national president, tops the list of 36 
ranked New England helmsmen with an average of .876. 
His nearest rivals were Larry White, Coast Guard, .784; 
Frank Scully, Harvard, .751; John Bishop, Harvard, .724; 
Thomas Gately, Brown, .720; Roger Curtis, Northeastern, 
719. Bob Nickerson and Dick Moroney, both M.I.T., Bob 
Crump, Amherst, and Douglas MacGregor, Northeastern, 
completed the first ten. Dick Durfee of Ohio State gained 
the No. 1 ranking in the Midwest with an .841 average, 
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ALL the comfort and luxury of a modern apartment 
home can be yours aboard your steel hull BURGER ‘53.’ 
Though Burger boats are built on a standard hull, 
owners may specify their preferred interior and super- 
structure arrangements and decor. Yes, Burger boats 
are truly of fine custom quality throughout. Burger 
interiors reflect all the finest in old time yacht building 
craftsmanship combined with the most modern in marine 
and interior design . . . Eighty-six years of yacht building 
tradition account for the fine joinerwork of these Burger 
boats —the most modern boats of 1951, from stem to stern. 
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BOAT COMPANY 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 














If you enjoyed 
E. C. ALLCARD’s article on 


SINGLEHANDED OCEAN CRUISING 


(see p. 33 of this issue) 


you'll surely want the story of his single-handed 
voyage to the United States called 


SINGLE-HANDED PASSAGE 


—an illustrated book—$3.00. 


Your order blank is below: 





YACHTING—BOOK DEPARTMENT 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


cop.... 
by Edward C. Allcard @ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
of SINGLE-HANDED PASSAGE inl 
@ $3.00. , 
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DESPARD & CO. 


Insurance Brokers 


Adjusters of Average 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 


Leading manufacturers of arc and in- 
candescent searchlights for 57 years. 
Designed for maximum efficiency, 
beauty and style. 


All sizes and types of searchlights 
and floodlights for any class boat. 


Send for free specifications and catalog. 
THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 


4562 West Mitchell Ave., Dept. G, 
Cincinnati 32, O. 























or “As the Wake Tells The Story” of accurate steering to 
the shortest route between ports is reflected in the rel -tel-tale| 
able automatic steering with a Photo-Electric Pilot 


RIGHT ON COURSE in fog, heavy seas or with poor 
visibility is your assurance Watt Witoe ditelicda ai-arsien alte) 
Have your Photo-Electric Pilot Tatiiclit-xe maton) 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC PILOT 


2416 Second Avenue Seattle 1, Washington 











From 115 A.C.—Keep your Batteries at Full Charge and have 
ample D.C. POWER for Lights, Refrigerator and all other 


Accessories with a 
MARINE 


auTomaTic CONSTAVOLT”’ tit, 


FOR Power Output 
"amp. D.C. AUTOMATICALLY 
Loads Regulated by Load 
FOR No Controls Avail- 
6-12-24-30-32 and able—Or Necessary 
115 Volt D.C. ORDER ONE FROM 
Systems YOUR BOATYARD 
ON OUR FAMOUS 

41 UNITS TO 20 DAY— 





CHOOSE FROM! Free TRIAL Plan 


FOR MORE DATA SEE YOUR BOATYARD or Write Us 
Marine Sales, LA MARCHE MFG. CO., WAKEFIELD 1, R. I. 


SFEEO to SPARE! 
, oe 



















17 FOOT TORPEDO RUNABOUT 


Built with custom-care for peak performance 
Send for illustrated folder 


FAIRLINER DIVISION, WESTERN BOAT BUILDING CO., TACOMA 2, WN 
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followed closely by David Seager, Northwestern, 835; 
Gilbert Punches, Toledo, .820; Edward Lockwood, Ohio 
Wesleyan, .812, and Leland Moree, Toledo, .805, as the 
first ten was completed with Paul Paris and Robert Allen, 
both Michigan, John McKeague and John Wagner, both 
Purdue, and Bill Cunnings, Denison. 


& Around the Campuses: Ohio State’s hopes to dethrone 
Michigan as champions of the Midwest may have received 
a crushing blow with the enlistment of Dick Durfee, No. 1 
skipper, in the Army Air Corps. . . . Ted del Solar has been 
elected commodore of Michigan State, and Edwin Schu- 
macker has been reélected to lead the Washington U. of 
St. Louis club. . . . Miami U. (Ohio) may benefit by the 
construction of a dam in the Hueston Woods State Park at 
Oxford, Ohio, which will create Acton Lake, a 2% by half- 
mile body of water handy to the campus. . . . Tom Johnstone 
of te erg L.I., is the new commodore of the Denison 
Y.C. . . . Johnny Snedeker, Middle Atlantic secretary, com- 
peted in the International Star Class winter championships 
at Havana. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA NEWS 


By Muriel V. Phillifant 


Vern Kirkby has been appointed to succeed Pat Foster 
as commodore of the West Vancouver Y.C. His executives 
will include Jimmie Sinclair, vice commodore; George 
Ingham, rear commodore; Les Holloway, fleet captain; 
Harry McCulloch, staff captain; Ralf Harrett, measurer; 
Alec Chisholm, hydrographer; Molly Wallace, secretary; 
and Basil Crawford, treasurer. 


& Hubert Wallace, commodore of the Royal Victoria Y.C., 
will serve as P.I.Y.A. chairman during the current year, and 
his club will be 1951 host to the popular P.LY.A. regatta 
in July. Small boats participating in the event will sail in 
Cadboro Bay, and large ones in Haro Strait. Other Cana- 
dians appointed to the P.I.Y.A. committee include Ed Towns, 
Vancouver; F. M. Ort, Victoria; Harold Jones, Vancouver; 
and Andy Wright, Victoria. Herb Gann, Victoria, will head 
the measurement committee, and Capt. B. L. Johnson, Van- 
couver, will serve with Andy Wright, Victoria, as delegates 
to the Pacific Coast Y.A. 


> July 29 will see start of the International Cruiser Race, 


| with Vancouver as the starting point for the first time in 





the history of the event. Burrard Y.C. and Royal Vancouver 
Y.C. will arrange starting details, and Burrard’s Dr. Les 
Marshall will head the committee setting the course and 
finish time. 


>The latter part of June has been set for the 1951 Juneau, 
Alaska, powerboat race, scheduled to start at Bremerton, 
Wash., finish at Prince Rupert, B.C., on June 20, and at 
Juneau on June 23. The International Power Boat Associa- 
tion will sponsor the event. 


& British Columbia’s first frostbite series, sailed in Coal 
Harbor and English Bay, off Vancouver, during December 


| and January, proved extremely popular among the hardier 
_ skippers from Royal Vancouver and Kitsilano clubs. Two 
| dozen Royal Van sailors participated in the first of the Coal 


Harbor series, with six Davidson dinghies and one Sabot. 
Bunny Whitcroft, sailing a Davidson, was winner. The 
weather was warmer for the second series of races, but lack 
of wind necessitated cancellation of the races after the 
second heat, with Bob Day and Rae Delaplace claiming top 
honors. Delaplace later won the sail-off. Day was top 
skipper in the next week’s series. Thirty-three skippers 
participated in the Kitsilano club’s second annual Boxing 
Day Sabot races, sailing six dinghies in six heats. Kenny 
Hunter repeated his win of 1949 to become undisputed 
frostbite champion. 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


> The yachting editor of the “Providence Journal,” looking 
back over 1950, pessimistically opines that that year will be 
thought of as the last normal prewar season of Rhode Island 
yachting, although the next few seasons may see more sail- 
boats on the Bay as motorboat owners turn to wind power 
if gas rationing comes. The 1950 records show that while the 
entries in the club regattas sponsored by the Narragansett 
Bay Y.A. were fewer in most classes than in 1949, there was 
greater interest in the long distance races and also in the 
weekday and evening races held at five clubs. Some of these 
were held once a week, some twice, and at one club three 
times weekly during July and August. At the Edgewood 
Y.C., where the evening races were open to Beetles, Wood 
Pussies, Snipes, Indians and 110s, more boats started than 
in all classes in the N.B.Y.A. sponsored regattas, It may be 
that these home club races do more to create interest than 
general regattas, to which many small boats can’t get. It may 
also be that, with many men back in uniform, most of the 
sailing may again be done by men too old, and kids too 
young, for military service. Anyhow, let’s hope for the best 
and not hang crepe on the sport. 


> The Narragansett Bay Herreshoff S Class, at its annual 
meeting Feb. 2 at the Rhode Island Y.C., elected Thomas E. 
Hunt, commodore; Mark S. Hough, vice commodore; Jesse 
H. Caton, rear commodore; J. Elton Furlong, Jr., secretary; 
Waldo Rouviere, measurer, and Edwin Barrows, race com- 
mittee chairman. The local Ss will continue to carry their 
short-footed jibs and handkerchief sized spinnakers for at 
least another season, they decided after investigating pos- 
sible changes. 


® The Providence Chamber of Commerce plans to promote 
an all-Rhode Island yacht race, and has enlisted the help of 
the N.B.Y.A. The governors of the East Greenwich Y.C. 
have approved holding the event there, with tentative 
dates the weekend of July 14. 


®& The big event of the month is the Yachtsman’s Dinner 
at the Narragansett Hotel, March 15, sponsored jointly by 
the Power Squadrons and all the yacht clubs. Speakers will 
be Alf Loomis, Gov. Dennis J. Roberts, and A. N. Clifton, 
chief commander, and Herbert R. Prior, vice commander, 
of the U.S. Power Squadrons. Four years ago, 400 attended 
the first of these get-togethers. 


> The monthly Squadron Nights have proved a great suc- 
cess, with Lieut. Comdr. Wilfred B. Tatro, USN, showing 
a Navy film at the January meeting and Prof. Charles H. 
Smiley, of Brown University, talking on navigation in Feb- 
ruary. ... When the U.S.P.S. 12th District holds its spring 
meeting at Beverly, Mass., Apr. 1, the Narragansett Bay, 
Attleboro, Greenwich Bay and Cape Cod (Hyannis) Squad- 


rons will be detached to form a new district, the 14th, with | 


about 500 members. . . . Nominations for the Narragansett 
Bay Squadron’s annual meeting in April are Arnold B. Shaw, 
commander; Dr. Ernest H. McVey, lieut. comdr.; Arthur L. 
Guerin, Ist lieut.; Burton R. Taylor, sec., and Robert B. 
Hale, treas. 


> Representatives of the clubs which have Beetle catboats 
are working on plans to reorganize the Narragansett Bay 
Beetle Catboat Assn. For several years a junior fleet, the 
association may now be opened to all ages, with a dividing 
line to separate seniors and juniors in racing. 


> Short Ends: Robert C. Chapin, of Barrington, has bought 
a Raven from Marblehead and will rename her Skylark. . . . 
Aaron Roitman has ordered a new Raven to race here next 
summer. . . . Jack Houghton, of East Greenwich, has bought 
the Lightning Gismo from George Bransford. 
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Series Horsepower R.P.M. cy Price 
STANDARD MODELS 


50 3200 134 

: 81 3000 220 
Seiner Special 81 3000 220 
90* 95 3000 230 
Mercury 100 3600 239 
110 3000 320 

140 3200 339 

185 3000 447 

175 2400 548 

200 2400 611 

225 2400 678 

350 2600 894 


SPECIAL HIGH SPEED 


4-60 60 3400 134 
6-95* 95 3006 230 
6-110* 110 3600 236 
6-130* 130 3200 320 
6-145* 145 3200 339 
6-158* 158 3400 339 


DIESELS 











$ 670.00 














4-166 Coast Guard 
Life-Saver 50 3000 166 
7000* 79 2600 255 
8500* 84 2600 298 
6-935 220 2000 935 





Hydraulic reverse gears optional—extra. 
Optional reduction gear ratios available for all models. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY 
5817 LINCOLN AVE,, DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 
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NEW 


nsinkable AERIUS 


for SAIL, PADDLE, or OUTBOARD 


Air-tubes built within the hull at the gun- 
wales make this newest KLEPPER FOLDBOAT 
more streamlined . . . more maneuverable 
..- and UNSINKABLE! 


PORTABLE ... like all KLEPPER FOLD- 
BOATS. Pack the AERIUS in its carrying 
bags for car, boat, or train travel. Easy 
to assemble in ten minutes . . . easy to 
launch . .. easy to pack up again! 


PERFORMANCE: Used by Byrd, 
Amundsen, and other great ex- 
plorers. Used by Capt. Romer te 
sail the Atlantic in 58 days. 
KLEPPER COMPANY™ | 
DEPT. YT2 
28 E. 3ist St., N.Y.C. 16 
Please send me FREE 


VERSATILE ...as | 
every KLEPPE 

FOLDBOAT. Sailing 
rig, special KLEPPE 
motor, or any light 
weight outboar 
gives you plenty of 
speed, plenty o 
added fun. Rough or | 
smooth, the AERIU 
will sail any water! eeu en 
















Color Story of KLEPPER 
FOLDBOATS. 
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Send for your new 
1951 catalog. 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
Box 313 
Manistee, Michigan | 


THOR OU G H-Boi 












YACHTING 


Now! more than ever you want to make sure 


that the boat you buy will give you years of boating 
pleasure and trouble-free operation. A 

Century is built to last — to give 

you years of faithful service for 
Century is the most expensively built Run- 
about you can buy — the 
Thoroughbred of boats. 
Ask any Century owner, for 
Century users are the 

most satisfied, the 


most enthusiastic group 


of boating fans afloat. 


SEA MAID 18-20 


a 
CMM 
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BERMUDA NOTES 
By Llew Vorley 


> Flag officers and members of the Committee of Manage- 
ment and Sailing Committee of the Royal Bermuda Y.C. 
were elected for this year at a meeting late in January. C. 
Vail Zuill was returned for his second year as commodore 
while deForest (‘Shorty’) Trimingham went in as vice 
commodore for another year. J. Henry Masters succeeds 
Leon Barnes as rear commodore, Mr. Barnes having retired. 


Members of the Committee of Management are H. Morris’ 


Cooper, president; W. T. Wilson, vice president; F. Cooper; 
R. M. Gorham; K. F. Trimingham, Jr.; L. Mowbray and E. 
Haycock. The Sailing Committee consists of Owen Darrell; 
Rev. Evans; E. M. Young, Jr.; A. J. Ferguson and L. Barnes. 
Llew Gibbons, skipper of the local Luders team, was again 
returned as secretary of the Club. 


> Another local yachting personality figured in the Honours 
List, when the Hon. N. Bayard Dill was awarded the C.B.E. 
(Commander of the British Empire) in the New Year’s List. 
Bayard Dill is well known to the Long Island Sound Inter- 
national One Design crowd as he and his red-hulled 
Coquette usually give a good account of themselves in 
Amorita Cup series. The honour was conferred for services 
to the Bermuda Government. 


& The 1951 yachting schedule of the Royal Bermuda Y.C. 
has been released and races are slated throughout the year. 
The Long Island Sound team of International One Designs 
will be coming down in mid-April for a series against the 
local team; the Luders lads are hoping the Indian Harbor 
Y.C. contingent can also get down sometime in April to 
continue their international series, and the Princess Elizabeth 
Trophy series is scheduled for the first six days of May. 
In addition to these international events, several local series 


are scheduled by the Club during the year. The One Designs 
will compete for the Prince Alfred Trophy, Duke of Edin- 
burgh Cup, Princess Louise Trophy, Larchmont Bowl, 
Armada Jug and Submarine Cup. The Luders 16s are 
currently fighting it out for the Sea Witch Trophy and will 
then have series for the Indian Harbor Bowl, Commodore’s 
Cup, Hurst Trophy, Burgee Cup and 4th Cruiser Squadron 
Trophy. For competition in the International 14’ dinghy 
class will be the Ingham Trophy and Kelly Bowl. 










MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Leonard M. Fowle 







> Massachusetts yachtsmen are concerned over the filing of 
a bill by the Commissioner of Corporations and Taxes which 
proposes an excise tax on all power-driven pleasure and 
commercial boats operating in the Commonwealth. This 
House Bill No. 637 would tax boats and airplanes in the 
same manner as the excise tax on automobiles. As a personal 
property tax is levied by each Massachusetts town on all 
yachts, many feel this would be double taxation; although 
the bill contains provision for a rebate of the personal 
property tax on application. Opposition is being organized 
by the.Mass. Bay Yacht Clubs Assn. and the Y.R.U. of 
Mass. Bay. Vice Commodore John E. Murphy of the former 
organization spoke on the subject at a luncheon sponsored 
by the Union at the Rowe’s Wharf station of the Boston 
Y.C., Jan. 31. Murphy for a number of years has headed 
the legislative committee of the M.B.Y.C.A. and has pre- 
vented the passage of legislation detrimental to yachting. 





































& Individually owned boats and better facilities at the 
Corinthian Y.C. have proved a boon to the Marblehead 
Frostbite S.C. Operating on a fortnightly basis, the club 
held three successful regattas during January, with John 
Bainbridge, Douglas Nystedt, and George O’Day the re- 
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spective winners. The 9’ Cape Cod Dinghies, although yet 
to be tested under hard conditions, are popular and the 
fleet is growing. 

Massachusetts Bay yachtsmen are pleased to learn that 
the New York Y.C. Cruise will visit Provincetown and 
Marblehead, holding the King’s and Una Cup Races off the 
latter port on Aug. 14. By inference, this sets Marblehead 
Race Week for Aug. 4-12, as the New York officers con- 
sulted with Eastern officials to avoid a conflict with Race 
Week. . . . The Eastern Y.C. will again hold the New 
London-Marblehead Race for the Lambert Trophy the day 
after the Harvard-Yale crew races, June 28. 

The reactions of Massachusetts Bay yachtsmen to. the 
N.A.Y.R.U. proposal of a senior sailing championship along 
the lines of the Sears Cup for juniors.and the Mrs. Adams 
Trophy for women has been favorable. The only reservation 
is that the eliminations and the finals ought to be held at 
the end of the season, probably between Sept. 15 and 30. 


& Around the Bay: Massachusetts yachtsmen were thrilled 
to learn in January that Charles Francis Adams, who will 
celebrate his 85th birthday next August, had ordered a new 
International 210 Class boat for racing at Cohasset. 
“Deacon” Adams was born in 1866, the year which saw the 
formation of Massachusetts Bay’s oldest continuous yacht- 
ing organization, the Boston Y.C., of which Mr. Adams, 
joining in 1882, is the No. 1 member. . . . An addition to 
the International One-Design fleet at Marblehead is Wood- 
cock, bought by Lester Moulton from Northeast Harbor. 
..» More than 100 members each turned out for the annual 
dinners of the Boston, Corinthian, and Eastern Y.Cs. .. . 
J. Amory Jeffries, a vice president of the N.A.Y.R.U., re- 
tired as Eastern’s secretary after 19 years of service to the 
club. . . . The North Shore One-Design Class has elected 
Moses Knowlton president and Walter Partridge secretary 











This tough, flexible Dupont 
Neoprene rotor, the only 
moving part, is an exclusive 
MP pump feature. It’s tough 
like a good rubber tire, 
stands up under terrific 
punishment. 


THERE'S AN 








has ‘em beat a mile.” It outlasts and outwears pumps costing four times as much. 


@® Pump FoR EVERY PURPOSE 


FOR WASH-DOWN, FIRE PROTECTION, LAWN SPRINKLING, DEWATERING & GASOLINE ENGINE 





MARINE Propucts Co. 









' STS tYeAore . 








Y, %, MY, %, and 1” 
pipe sizes. For direct 
drive. To replace old and 
| obsolete gear pumps. 
Withstands erosive wear 
of sand and silt for much 
longer life. 


HERE'S WHAT USERS SAY: 
“There's nothing like it. For years I’ve tried gear pumps of all kinds, but this Duraflex 
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for the coming year and adopted a spinnaker for 1951 
racing. . . . Owing to the death of Fred L. Pigeon, the 150- 
year-old Pigeon Hollow Spar Co., of East Boston has been 
reorganized, with R. W. Guy, and A. S. Pigeon as partners. 


> Results of elections follow: Boston (85th annual)—Ralph 
E. Runels, commodore; Julian B. Doherty, vice com.; Ken- 
neth S. Magoon, rear com.; Blake Cooley, sec.; E. Ober 
Pride, treas.; Vance M. Smith, race committee chairman; 
John R. Hunneman, membership committee chairman. .. . 
CorINTHIAN (66th annual)—T. Carlton Rowen, commodore; 
Gordon W. Russell, vice com.; William B. Welch, rear com.; 
Fred M. Knight, sec.; Frank J. McManus, treas.; Frank P. 
Munro, race committee chairman. Cotrace Park—John B. 
Nugent, commodore; Charles F. Cammall, vice com.; Edwin 
B. Pease, sec.;, Harry I. Brooks, treas.; Frank A. Beale and 
William J. Barrett, directors. Eastern (81st annual)—Ed- 
ward Dane, commodore; Joseph V. Santry, vice com.; Gif- 
ford K. Simonds, rear com.; George E. Stephenson, Jr., sec.; 
B. Devereux Barker, treas.; William VanH. Kip, race com- 
mittee chairman. MAssACHUSETTS Bay YAcHT CLuss ASSN. 
—John W. Hendricks, Pleasant Park, commodore; John E. 
Murphy, South Boston, vice com.; J. Leo McCarthy, Palmer’s 
Cove, rear com.; George L. O’Hara, Chelsea, sec.; Norman 
A. Gray, Winthrop, treas.; C. Guy Hyland, Savin Hill, and 
Ernest C. Park, Wollaston, directors. 

Also Meprorp Boat—George Paterson, commodore; John 
Donahue, vice com.; Albert Winsloe, rear com.; Kenneth 
Foster, treas.; Neil Elder, sec.. METROPOLITAN—Robert 
H. Ross, commodore; Alan Averbuck, vice com.; Her- 
bert ‘S. Chuck, rear com.; Lester Levison, sec.; David 
Goldfine, treas.; Thomas Small, clerk; Bernard Godfrey, 
fleet captain. OxLp Cotony — David McHoul, commo- 


dore; Edmund Podbielski, vice com.; Edward Sawaidzis, 
com.; 


rear Roy Anderberg, sec.; Ralph Brunswick, 







DURA-FLEX SINGLE ROTOR PUMPS 


10 MODELS—FOR ALL ENGINES UP TO 200 H.P. 
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OVER 100 MODELS, 
BELT DRIVEN, 
ELECTRIC MOTORIZED 


MODELS 


United 
Canada. 


DETROIT 14, MICH. 
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—for extra heavy duty 
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Clinker-Built by LYMAN 


Lyman now offers sportsmen a wide choice of boats for every purpose 
- . 15-ft. and 13-ft. outboard RUNABOUTS, ANGLERS and the fine 
new FISHERMAN... the 13-ft. LEADER and the rowing-outboard 
IDEAL. ‘“‘Lyman’’ stands for beauty, quality, performance. ‘‘Clinker-Built’’ 
means greater comfort and seaworthiness. 
The big 18-ft. ISLANDER is designed for fishing and family outings 
in all waters. Develops moderate speed and ig wonderfully roomy. 
Write for literature and name of nearest Lyman dealer. 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS, inc. 


foils Fimort STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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STAY-TITE MARINE PRODUCTS 


* STAY-TITE CAULKING COM- % STAY-TITE XXX CEMENT—for 
POUND — greater coverage per laying linoleum, felt, canvas, etc. 
pound. Mahogany, gray, or black. * a WOOD PRESERVA- 


& STAY-TITE WATERPROOF GLUE JIVE — Drevents dry rot and 


Sa Gees Sy eee STAY-TITE MILDEW PROOFIN 
* STAY-TITE SEALER—stops leaks * —steps mildew and fungus. . 


in deck seams. Remains pliable. & STAY -TITE WATERPROOFING 
*% STAY-TITE WOOD CRACK FILL- for cenvas and Fabrics, 
ER—for floors, walls, tile, etc. * RUSTGO—Rust Remover. 
Your Marine Supply dealer carries Stay-Tite products, 
or can get them for you—see him now. 


STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Y, 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, 0. 


























A NEW AND BETTER WAY 
TO LIGHT 
YOUR BOAT 


Use 110 A.C. Shore Current in 
your present Boat Lighting Sys- 
tem. 

Does not use batteries for lights. 
No Rewiring—No changing of 
Lights. 

Keeps batteries fully charged. 













Write or wire for full infor- 
mation today. 


SHOWROOMS: 1616 MT. ROYAL AVENUE, BALTIMORE 17, MD. 
TELEPHONE: LAFAYETTE 7150 































Warmth for the entire ship, and 
Au the service hot water you want, make 


Vestens comfort. 


White for complete details 
O: this compact hot water heater of 
L ong-lived dependability which 
PF nes Diesel oil... 
Five sizes (there’s one for YOUR boat) Way Wp Ade 
Write for Bulletin 201 


Ship Heaters 


WAYWOLEE coccatee ine 


33 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
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treas.; and Harold Graham, fleet captain. Quincy (77th 
annual) —D. Foster Taylor, commodore; Thomas C. 
Marcel, vice com. Frank C. Hendry, sec.; Robert S. Booth, 
treas.; Fred W. Goeller, measurer. SALEM WiLLows—John 
Anketell, commodore; Stowe Sayward, vice comm.; Edwin 
Dennis, rear com.; V. John Rikkola, sec.; Ralph Hobbs, 
treas. SourH Boston—Walter V. Fletcher, commodore; 
John C. Mesiti, vice com.; Joseph P. Feeney, rear com.; Col. 
Leo W. Banks, sec.; John H. Condon, treas.; Herbert Dono- 
van, fleet captain; Dr. Alfred V. Cogan, fleet surgeon; 
George A. Rolt, measurer. WinrHrop—George C. Toum- 
pouras, commodore; Paul J. Harriman, vice com.; Frank D. 
McCarthy, rear com.; Byron H. Robbins, sec.; Leonard C. 
Atkinson, treas.; Charles P. Pike, measurer. 


ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By A. H. Thomson 


> The Verdun Sailing Club recently held its 5th annual 
meeting. The 1951 officers are: Commodore, Alan Wolf- 
enden; vice commodore, Ronald Anderson; _ secretary, 
George Hodgson; corres. sec., Alex Donaldson; treasurer, 
Frank Fijalkowski, fleet captain, Norman Thompson, and 
Harbor Master, George Anderson. The date of the 1951 
annual regatta was set for Aug. 18-19. Three club mem- 
bers reported that their boats had been destroyed in 
the Grand Trunk Boating Club fire where they were being 
stored for the winter however three new boats are being 
built which will bring the total fleet up to 30. 


& Liv Sherwood of Britannia Y. C. has sent in the follow- 
ing news: Season series cruising class won by Kelpie, D. 
P. Kirby; for International 14s, Velvet III, Bruce Kirby 
and D. A. S. Kirby; for dinghies, Viking, Herb Moffatt. An 
interclub trophy for racing between Deep River and Britan- 
nia was donated by Bill Power of DRYC and Liv Sher- 
wood of BYC. This is presently held by the Deep River. . . . 
The new harbor is nearly finished and credit is due to 
R. A. S. Bruce and T. G. Fuller for their invaluable help 
on this project plus the others who turned out weekends 
to build the retaining wall. . . . The officers for the coming 
season are: Commodore, Earle Checkley; vice, D. P. Kirby; 
secretary, A. Jacques; treasurer, S. Morriscey and rear com- 
modore and sailing director, L. A. Sherwood. 


m At the last Interclub race of the 1950 season held at 
PCYC for the SLV Founder’s Trophy the Kingston Y. C. 
appealed the decision of the SLV race committee to the 
Appeals Committee of the NAYRU. Space does not allow 
a full story of the matter but many spectators will be in- 
terested to know that the KYC appeal was upheld. The 
next step which is now being taken is for KYC to protest 
PCYC. This protest will be heard by the SLV Protest 
Committee in the near future and the decision and the 
whole matter reported at length in a future SLV Log. This 
affair will clear up many points which have been too loosely 
handled in the past. 


> Art Thomson acted as SLV delegate to the NAYRU 
25th Annual Meeting held in New York last January. He 
reports that SLV was genially welcomed into the fold by 
President Morgan. The most important business as far as 
SLV was concerned was a change in the Deed of the 
Sears Cup. These changes were: the cup is open to all 
NAYRU members, i.e., Canadian; the winning team may 
have the opportunity of holding the event at their, own 
club the next year provided all facilities meet with the 
approval of the Sears Cup Committee; both keel and cen- 
terboard boats will be used for the final races, probably 
alternating year by year. Prior to these changes Canada 
was not eligible. The finals had to be sailed on the Atlantic 
coast but keel boats had been used almost entirely. There 
was considerable discussion concerning NAYRU joining 
IYRA but nothing very definite was decided. 
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Illustrated here is 
one of the 22-foot 
Twin Wings, beat- 


ing to windward 








and running free 
with sail 


doubled. 


Larger models also 


area 


available. 


TWIN WINGS — THE WONDER BOATS 


Read 
about them 


the article 
—"The 
Ljungstrom Yacht” 
in the February is- 
sue of YACHTING. 


Write for descriptive 
pamphlet to 


ERIC BENSON 
Box 253 
Larchmont, N. Y. 


Main distributor for 
the entire U.S.A. 
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CRUISING SEASO 






BE SAFE . . USE KUHLS ELASTIC 


SEAM COMPOSITIONS - GLUES - CEMENTS - PRESERVATIVES 


“A JOB WORTHWHILE DOING 
IS WORTHWHILE DOING RIGHT” 
You Need This Book 
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ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION 

ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION 

SEAMLAST @.CANVAS CEMENT 

“AVIO” MARINE o.er 

SEAM PAINT @ LAST 

ae a BRUSHLAST 
LINOLAST @ PATCHLAST 

CANVAS PRESERVATIVE 

FIREGARD 

DOUBLE PLANK CEMENT 

3 WAY PRESERVATIVE 

(For Wood Canvas & Rope) 


-HBFRED KUHLS 


6Sth ST. & 3rd AVE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Get the REAL LOW DOWN 
ON KUHLS Elastic MARINE 
PRODUCTS .. . The famous 
KUHLS COMPOSITE BOAT 
CHART will show you WHAT 
TO USE and WHERE TO USE 





NEW TYPE U. S. NAVY COMPASS 
Brand New 


P @OuBLE ALNico 
r 1) MAGNETS 
9 


Price 








$60.00 
D SPECIAL 
$19.75 


Manufactured to Navy Specifications for 
Accuracy & Dependability « Solid Cast 
Bronze Case with Full Swivel Mount. e« 
Has built in Compensators for Accurate 
Adjustment « Double Alnico Bar Magnets 
0 to 360 Degree Card « Liquid Filled for 
Rapid Dampening « Has Navigation Card 
for Recording Deviations. Size 5%” high. 
3%” wide, exclusive of adjustment bails. 





STAINLESS STEEL oe KNIFE 
RAND NEW 









ed, compact 4 light, self locking 
—— 8 ike, made of finest Sheffleld 
Stainless Steel, size overall 3%”, weight 
% oz. We believe this to be the only 
stainless steel = that really $5 95 
keeps a sharp edge ” 


STEWART-WARNER INSTRUMENT 
PANEL 





Consisting of Ammeter, Oil Pressure, 
Temperature with 20 ft. Capillary Tubing, 
Tachometer 0-4000, indirect illumination 
panel, chrome button starter, 2 Key igni- 
tion lock, panel finished in satin marine 
black over brass face. Size 11” x 7%” 
Reg. Price $42.00 SPECIAL $22.75 
Same as above, without push button starter 


& ignition switch 
Reg. Price $37.50 SPECIAL $19.75 


TACHOMETER ARLE 
8 feet f ‘anel. 
standard marine engine... SPECIAL $3.95 


BRIGGS & STRATTON MARINE 
GASOLINE POWER PLANT 








Ideal Plant to charge marine batteries 6 
or 12 Volts, 400 Watts capacity. Heavy 
Rubber shock mounts, magneto ignition 
push button starting, .automatic voltage 
regulator, built-in Hi-Lo charging control. 


Reg Frio Special $125.00 


MARINE : 


TOILETS 
Applicable 
above or below 
water line. All 
Bronze Con- 
struction. 









17” Back to Front. 
REG. PRICE $84.00 


SPECIAL: 


- $59.75 


Complete with 
White Seat and 
Cover 
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BRAND NEW 


Finest varnished Mahogany finish, 8 day 
jeweled movement, one years supply of 
charts, chart size 2%”, five —— dia- 
phragms. Base size 824%” het. 

Reg. Price $125.00 SPECIAL “$78.00 


Same specifications as above Base size 
12%"x6” het. “ six aneroid diaphragms 


Reg. Price $150.00 SPECIAL $95.00 





STEWART-WARNER 
BRAND CHROME PANEL WITH 


NEW ELECTRIC GAUGES 
. S eq S 
9 ® 

Size 3%%”x9” consists of Ammeter, Elec- 
tric oil Pressure Gauge, and oil pressure 
sending unit. LElectric Heat Indicater 
(Temp) Gauge, Heat Indicator Sending 
Unit. These instruments do away with 
copper tubing for installation. — 
6 or 12 Volts. Reg. Price $25.0 


Wh deri 
speelty' yelian Special $12. 95 











FLUSH MOUNTING BAROMETER 





SOMETHING NEW for the Boatmen— 
Mounts flush on bulkhead with other flush 
panel instruments. Dial 3%” etched, sil- 
vered open dial. Beveled Bezel Glass. Very 
accurate gneroid movement. Very popular 
for power and sail boats. 


POLISHED BRASS ..........$16.00 
CHROME FINISH ...........$20.00 


2 BURNER 
PRIMUS GALLEY RANGE 








Used and trusted by thousands. No wick— 
no smoke—mo odor. This two burner range 
regulates as easily as the stove in your 
home—heats as fast too! Feeds steady 
pressure. Compact — 20”’x10’x7” high. 
Complete with “sail and adjustable pot 
holders. Easy to clean—and above all—safe. 


For Kerosene Fuel $34.95 reg. $52.00 
For Alcohol Fuel $37.95 reg. $58.00 









WALKER 
**Excelsior'’ 
Yacht Log. 
Brand New 


Latest model, dial can be read from cock- 
pit or wheel house, inechanism is com- 
pletely watertight, governor is mounted on 
spindle running in ball bearing. Log comes 
complete ready for use in varnished box, 
register & governor, 1 rotor, 1 hook, i 
sinker, 1% pt. ship log oil. 100 ft. of 


line. 
Outrigger type (as illustrated) .. $59.50 
Sling Pattern Type ..........000000000.. $49.75 





MANHATTAN MARINE & ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


116Y CHAMBERS STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N..Y. 
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NEW GADGETS 


FOR 1951! 


Sailboat, motorboat and out- 
board owners will enjoy the 
utmost in comfort and ease 
of operation with the many 
new fittings that have been 
added to the W-C line for 1951. 





“SPORTSTEER” STEERERS 
FIG. 8150 


In addition to the design and 
production of the new items, 
considerable time has also been 
spent in modernizing some of the 
well-known standard fittings. 





AUTOMATIC SHUT-OFF 
THROTTLES 
FIG. 9266 


In view of the uncertainties ahead, 
it might be well for you to consider 
your needs as early as possible. Just 
contact your dealer whenever 
you're ready. He has the new W-C 
1951 catalog on file, and you'll find 
him ready and eager to cooperate 
with you. 


WILCOX - CRITTENDEN 


‘A Century of Dependability”’ 
10 SOUTH MAIN STREET, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 





“DRI-BOAT” 
BOAT DRAINS 
FIG. 5941 


























The “MIKARO”, 72-ft. Diesel Cruiser, 
Trumpy designed and built for 


G. M. Stull LE Phila., Pa. 





Evclusive Manufacturer Willis Palenled Spinnaker 
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ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> At the 91st annual meeting held on Jan. 6 the Buffalo 
Y.C. elected the following slate of officers: commodore, Rob- 
ert L. Yates; vice commodore, E. Earle Root; rear commo- 
dore, Martin S. Golden; fleet captain, Richard T. Kemper; 
secretary, Russel F. Hahn; Howard F. Stimm was reélected 
treasurer for the 25th consecutive year. 


> The Buffalo Motorboat Club recently reélected the entire 
slate of officers. Carl Petry, commodore; Harry Winter, vice 
commodore; Dave Goldstein, treasurer; and Walter Schrien- 
er, secretary. Bill Ayler was elected to the board of directors. 


® Over 200 attended the Founder’s Day Banquet of the 
Buffalo Power Squadron. Commander Frank C. Ernst wel- 
comed some 35 new members. 


> Dr. Henry Fields of the Buffalo Canoe Club has sold his 
knockabout to Alex Rigby of Port Colborne, Ont. Thomas 
Myers and Art Ward bought the Lightning Red Witch from 
Dick Hedley. They sold Barbara III to K. B. Decker of the 
Erie Y.C. 


> The Buffalo Launch Club recently elected its new com- 
modore, Robert C. Schutt; vice commodore, John C. McCal- 
lum; rear commodore, Herbert O. Jarvis; fleet captain, 
Charles F. Dusing; secretary, William J. Wendler; and treas- 


urer, Alexander C. Mayer. 


GULF COAST NOTES 
By Gordon Gsell 


® The American Power Boat Association has authorized 
June 2-3 as the dates for the Eighth Annual Pan-American 
regatta at New Orleans, Paul J. Schindler, secretary- 
treasurer, of the New Orleans P.B.A., has announced. 
The event is sponsored jointly by the NOPBA and the 
Southern Y.C. and this year a New Orleans American Legion 
post will donate prizes to the competitors. At least 11 classes 
of power boat races are planned including inboard and out- 
board competition. The S.Y.C. will have its usual races for 
all sailing classes as well as an invitational race for Fish 
Class skippers from member clubs of the Gulf Y.A. 

Officers of the APBA who took office on the first of the 
year include Ralph Tatum and Ray Harwood of Jackson, 
Miss., chairman and secretary-treasurer respectively; Dan 
Trazivuk, New Orleans, vice chairman; and C. D. Living- 
ston, Lake Village, Ark., vice chairman. 

New Orleanians will probably see their first 48 cubic inch 
boat in action in the NOPBA’s series of summer races. Jules 
Albert has completed his Little Cloud, the first to be built 
in this area. 


> The annual meeting of the Gulf Yachting Association will 
be held May 5-6 at the Fairhope Y.C. on Mobile Bay with 
regattas for Fish Class competitors scheduled for both days 
as well as business meetings for officials of G.Y.A. and the 
Fish Class Association. J. Gilbert Scheib, secretary of G.Y.A., 
has announced that the Houston Y.C. has resigned from the 
association due to the loss of all of its Fish Class sloops in 
the 1948 hurricane. “The Houston boys sail mostly in the 
Corinthian Class boats which were designed for their area 
and they feel that they could not do themselves justice jump- 
ing into a Fish boat just for the Lipton series,” Scheib said. 
The 12-club membership of G.Y.A. has been kept intact, 
however, with the addition of the two-year old Bay-Wave- 
land Y.C. 


& New officers of the Pass Christian Y.C. include Arthur 
B. Tipping, commodore; J. E. Kerrigan, vice commodore; J. 
W. Terrell, rear commodore; Sydney Ellis, Jr., fleet captain; 
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The Rebel 22, a 
Texas centerboard 
sloop whose design- 
er, Jay Bludworth of 
Houston, has accept- 
ed Sandy Douglass’ 
challenge to a spe- 
cial race against the 
Thistle. The Rebel is 
22’ I.0.a., 6’3"" beam 
and has 208 feet of 
sail. Her total weight 
is 514 Ibs. 




































C. W. Roemer 


Dr. W. W. Lake, fleet surgeon; Ann Liversedge, secretary; 
and J. B. Witherspoon, treasurer. 

The Buccaneer Y.C. of Mobile, Ala., has elected Perry M. 
Cox, Jr., commodore; Leon Delaplaine, vice-commodore; 
William R. White, rear-commodore; Bert Harmer, secretary; 
Gaby Drey, II, treasurer; and O. E. Scott, fleet captain. 


SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Tare Hornor 


» The Beverly Y.C. officers for the current year will include 
Richard V. Wakeman, commodore; Parker Converse, vice 
commodore; John H. Cunningham Jr., rear commodore; G. 
Bartlett Brownell, secretary-treasurer; and two members of 
the council at large: J. Gordon Gibbs, and Isabelle L. Cum- 
ming. The new clubhouse will reopen on Mar. 16 when the 
new class of Beverly Dinghies will hold its first race. These 
dinghies were designed by A. Sidney Herreshoff and are 
being built by Cape Cod Shipbuilding Co. The hull and 
deck are of molded Fiberglas, and the boats are 11’6” o.a. 
Sail area is 60 sq. ft. with a curved sprit boom, and the 
boats are equipped with an enclosed pivoted centerboard. 
There are 27 of them now being built. 


& The New Bedford Y.C. has announced that the following 
dates will highlight this year’s schedule: Memorial Day 
Race, June 2nd; Whaler’s Race, June -16; Independence 
Day Race, July 4; Annual Regatta, Aug. 18-19; and Labor 
Day Race, Sept. 2. The racing season starts on June 30 
for the weekly races. 


> The Edgartown Y.C. announces that, as a matter of policy 
for future regattas, only those one-design classes which have 
proved their ability to cross Buzzards Bay, Vineyard and 
Nantucket Sounds under sail or under tow, and only those 
classes that have in the past started a reasonable number of 
boats in the regatta races will be invited or started this year. 
Yachts coming from ports and clubs on the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard will be excepted from this decision. The 
classes which will not be invited include Arrowheads, Beetle 
Cats, Catabouts, Wenaumet Kittens, Whistlers, and Wood 
Pussies. It is possible that this list may be expanded if 
circumstances warrant. In this connection, the Edgartown 
Y.C. in codperation with the Southern Massachusetts Y.R.A. 
suggests that member clubs of the Association located on 
the mainland consider inviting these before-mentioned 
classes to their own regattas. It is to be stressed that the 
Edgartown Y.C. has always pursued a policy of encourag- 
ing junior racing, and that this decision is not an arbitrary 
one, but rather a course of action forced on it by conditions 
and agreed upon after most careful study of past records. 


















“MACWHYTE 
YACHT RIGGING” 


Your yacht deserves this improved 
highest-quality cable rigging. Illustrated catalog 
gives you valuable information on cable, 
assemblies and terminals. 
Send for your copy today. 
Ask for catalog #47-51. 





Macwhyte Company 


2982 Fourteenth Avenue 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 

















THE 40 MERITS A PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP 
VINYARD SHIP BUILDING CO. 


Milford, Delaware 

















Add Safety and Convenience 


with Submarine Signal 


Radiotelephone 


Submarine Signal Marine 
Radiotelephones are es- 
‘pecially designed for su- 
perior reception and 
transmission. Long life is 
assured because every 
component has been spe- 
cifically selected or pro- 
tected to withstand salt 
spray, salt atmosphere 
and abuse that is normal 
in marine service. Small 
and compact, they are 
easily installed on any 
type of boat. They enable 
you to call other ships, 
Coast Guard, office or 
home. Many models are 
available to fit your par- 
= ticular needs. 
FATHOMETER® Jr. indicates the water’s depth beneath 
your keel. Helps you protect your boat and passengers. 
It isn’t a Fathometer if it isn’t Sub Sig. 

See your authorized Submarine Signal Dealer for these and 
other marine electronic products or write. 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL DIVISION 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. 6460-G, WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 
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For Permanent Repairs... 


use Plastic Wood the weather and 
woter resistant material that is ideal 
for replacing rotted wood and filling 
old screw or nail holes. Plastic Wood is 





a 

ready to use... handles like putty... 5 
7s 

hardens into wood. Can be sanded, We 


carved, drilled or nailed. 
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Sold at all Hardware, 
Ship Chandler and Paint Stores. 











FISHING CHAIR 


#5085 





Reversible innerspring 
seats and back cush- 
ions covered in sail- 
cloth or vinyl fabrics. 
RUGGED CON- 
STRUCTION. Chrome 
Fishing Gimbal. White 
Rubber tips. 


Send for Catalog “Y” 
illustrating complete 
line of Yacht, Sun- 
Room, Terrace etc. 
Furniture, or visit our 
Showroom. 


THE GRAND CENTRAL 
WICKER SHOP, INC. 


217 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, New York 
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tS, and Can - : 
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PEXNYANBDR REG. U-S- PA 
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NEWS FROM BRITAIN 
By Bill Smart 


> Next year’s program promises plenty of racing for every- 
body, but up to the present nobody has come up as likely 
to race from Havana to Spain. The “Juniors” as represented 
by Sopranino are going ahead all right, largely because 
first cost is low, but more because upkeep is small. 

However, many people want fast boats—want to get just 
as much as they can out of a small boat. Not so long ago 
one of our younger designers, Frederick Parker of Poole, 
produced the Sterte Class of centerboard boats with a “lid” 
—little more than a shelter cabin. They proved popular and 
in only a few months 15 orders have been placed. Now 
with the Junior Offshore Group in mind a keel version has 
been produced. That boat’s cabin has just a bit more than 
the small boat man’s ideal—room for one bunk and a primus 
(Sterte has two bunks and a bucket). 

However, it is a cabin. The boat is fast and the boat is 
small. Within 48 hours of announcement two orders were 
placed for the off-shore racing version. Total cost is one 
attraction, of course, £600, equivalent to about $1,500 in 
purchasing over here or $1,800 direct exchange. 


> Another type for small boat offshore racing is building 
on the East Coast. The pioneer of the class, Patrick Ellam 
and his boat Sopranino pointed the way things are going. 
John Illingworth of the R.O.R.C. has given the small boat 
people lots of encouragement. Officially, however, the 
R.O.R.C. itself is doubtful and quite definitely is not going to 
arrange races for such craft. Here are the reasons they give: 

Accommodation in the majority of yachts of less than 24 
ft. l.w.l. is too limited for the size of crew necessary for a 
long race. In a very small yacht the need to economize in 
weight becomes intolerably urgent so that it may be imprac- 
ticable to carry adequate stores and gear to meet every off- 
shore condition. 

It is rarely possible to stow a proper dinghy on deck. It 
would be necessary to discriminate in the acceptance of 
entries. The period required to cover the finish of a race 
might be much longer, making great difficulties in timing 
the yachts in. There are already many coastal races under 
R.O.R.C. conditions organized by local clubs for the small 
yachts, 

Note particularly the emphasis on the lack of room for 
stores, etc. This looms large to the R.O.R.C. Some big boat 
owners have already had too much of catering in the night 
hours for even our current small class (24 ft. minimum), 
arriving after a hard race thoroughly wet, thoroughly uncom- 
fortable and in need of sustenance from the big boats. The 
big boats are hospitable enough. None of them has ever 
put up a real grouse. None of them is ever likely to refuse 
comfort, bed, or food to the small boat’s crews in need of 
it—but be damned if they are going to arrange for that need. 

Apart from all that, if any American likes to ship over a 
tiny boat to race with the Junior Off-shore Group he can 
be sure of one thing—a welcome from all hands and all the 
hospitality he could cope with and probably just about all 
the racing too. Here’s an important point. His expenses for 
both himself and his boat need be little more than those 
incurred by a dinghy sailor visiting abroad. 


& Probably the fame of the Thames barge, the flat-bot- 
tomed spritsail-rigged, carriers with leeboards has spread 
pretty well all over the world. However, as a commercial 
proposition they are dying out, although a number of ’ma- 
teur enthusiasts have converted barges into barge yachts. 
Like many things steeped in tradition, the sailing barge to a 
certain extent has also been the nucleus of a “cult.” That 
was why the Thames Barge S.C. came to be formed a year 
or so back. Now it has found its true purpose as a real link 
between past and present, for quite a number of the still 
active professional skippers have joined the club. Some are 
even prepared to ship amateurs as crew. 








CHUBB & SON 


Underwriters 


x See your Broker or Agent 


De, 





GET MORE SAILING! 


. . . sure it’s fun to do some puttering 
around your boat— 


PLASTIK-//(0)7/ 


HELPS to get those needed repairs done 
quickly . . . leaves you more 


SEAGOING TIME 


PLASTIK-707, The NEW, crystal clear LIQUID 
plastic saves TIME, MONEY and LABOR. 
HERE’S WHY! 
@ Just one transparent coat SEALS polished BRIGHT WORK against sonnets and 


corrosion. Absolutely resistant to SALT SPRAY, MOISTURE or SUN Dreadnaught Exhibit at 1951 N. Y. Boat Show 
@ Preserves ironwork, woodwork, etc. Seals seams and cracks. 


ORDER DIRECT 
@ Protects rope from unlaying and fraying. Preserves charts. 


Pint : PRACTICAL, FAST & MODERN 
TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE? See it in December (1950) YACHTING Quart 
(GADGETS and GILHICKEY column) 


Gallon... PLASTIC CRUISER 
ee en eee POSTPAID RELIABLE—Built by DREADNAUGHT; designed by ROSENBLATT 
UNITED TECHNICAL LABORATORIES - MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY to highest standards. Finest glass cloth reinforced construction. 
IDEAL—Perfect cruiser for two. Sleeps four when desired. Fine 
for fishing & day boat use. Speeds to 28 m.p.h. 
ECONOMICAL—Low in first cost, AMAZINGLY LOW UPKEEP. 
Practically indestructible plastic hull. Rust-proof; 


; rot-proof; 
leak-proof. 
A M DEERING BARE HULLS—Bare and partially completed hulls available 
® e 


reasonably. 








Naval Architect © 
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LETIL SEar. 


PERTH 
° COCKPIT |ENcINE KR 
Stock and Custom Designs for boats of all Box CABIN : 


: 7 GALLEY (/sEAT- -BeRT™ 
types and sizes, for professional and ama- 
teur builders. Wood and steel. 


FOR FULL DETAILS & PRICE 
WRITE OR CALL DESIGNER 


M. ROSENBLATT & SON 
228 N. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Nayal Architects — Marine Engineers 
STate 2- 8932 Cable: AMDEER 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., BEekman 3-7430 
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Boat Broker Marine Insurance 








































GROCO PRODUCTS--1I95!I 


COMBINATION HAND AND ELECTRIC TOILETS —‘‘D”’ 
WATER PRESSURE SYSTEMS “B" & “°C” 
BILGE PUMPS "a 
REFRIGERANT COOLERS 

SINGLE AND DUPLEX WATER STR 
FOOT VALVE AND STRAINER C 
HOT WATER HEATERS (GAS) 
HEATING PLANTS AND SPACE HEATERS (OIL) 
CIRCULATING PUMPS e 4 AND ¥% H.P. D.C. MOTORS 
OIL COOLERS * WATER-WATER EXCHANGERS 


GROSS MECHANICAL LABORATORIES 


BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 


INERS 
BINATION 







































Che Sharon 


IN STERLING SILVER 
Chafing Dish 

“PETITE” 
To Serve Two 
a or Four 


Designed by the sailing member of a famed metalwares 
family, to delight the yachtsman at sea or at home, or as a 
coveted trophy. Available in three sizes. 


“Our Heritage is Yours in fine Sterling” 


MANNING CREST STERLING 
The Sterling Bldg., 79 Prospect St., Stamford, Conn. 


Brochure on request 


pURPOSE COOKE 
A LL Ingenious 5-piece 
utensil cooks everything on small 
stove. No other utensil needed to 
prepare delicious meals. Saves space and fuel. 
Cooks 2 foods at once. Made of heavy cast 
aluminum. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Only $10.95 postpaid. Order now. Send check or money order to: 
FLAT TOP COOKING UTENSIL CO., NORWALK, CONN. 
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BAKES 
Th beats the World 
; hompson on BOATS 


All popular models, red. Li 4 
durable. Many cles somiinationss CO St ante, strong ant 





BETTER BUILT 






LOWER PRICES - 
“Take-Along’”’ 






Newest Model 
Thompson Boat 
TA-237—for Outboard Motors 


up to 3 H.P. 

TA-240—for Outboard Moto 

up to9 H.P. wisn Rowbeats 

Both Models sturdily built— Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving prices 
sSate—tast. 


Also Boat Carrier for attach- 
ing quickly to top of car. 
Please state the kind of boat 
you are interested in 
Two Large Factories Thompson, Boats 


ha i] e 
a Se ve ~ length spray rails. Keep passengers 


igh speed: 


~ THE GREATEST 


212 Ann St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 


NAME IN OUTBOARD BOATS 


Write to 112 Elm St. 
Either Place CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
By Don Heuchan 


> The greatest loss to the St. Louis river fraternity since the 
death of veteran boatman Al Kilpatrick last summer, was 
the sudden death of Frank Rudroff, on Jan. 17. Just ten days 
before his accidental death Rudroff had retired as commo- 
dore of Chain Y.C. in a colorful ceremony at the club house 
on the banks of the Mississippi at the foot of East Grand 
Avenue in North St. Louis. 


& New officers of North Shore Boat Club on Alton Lake 
are: Gratiot Johnson, commodore; Al Hunt, vice commo- 
dore; Louis Starek, rear commodore; and O. S. McDaniels, 
secretary-treasurer. North Shore is planning its 10th an- 
niversary celebration to be held this spring. The club was 
organized in 1941 by George Whitelaw II with 35 members 
composed of boatmen who harbored their craft at a com- 
mercial establishment known as North Shore Yacht Club. 
The club now has 60 active members. 


& The February Division board meeting, Coast Guard 
Auxiliary Div. III, was held at the Bishop Tuttle Memorial 
Auditorium in downtown St. Louis on Feb. 5. All members 
of Flotillas in Div. III were invited to bring their wives and 
guests. Frank D. Sullivan, Codrdinator of Civil Defense for 
St. Louis, spoke on the part the Auxiliary would play in the 
over-all defense plans. Division Captain Glen Edgar pre- 
sided over a brief meeting for board members following the 
motion picture. 


DOWN EAST 
By Jerry McCarty 


m As the government prepared to clamp down on certain 
critical materials, Maine boatbuilders are being cautious 
about contracting for any sizable yachts. One of the larger 
yards on the coast is about to cancel some of its advance 
contracts, and Camden Shipbuilding, Hodgdon Brothers, of 
East Boothbay; J. O. Brown, of Northaven; and others, 
have filed their qualifications for wooden ship construction 
with the Navy's Buships. Goudy & Stevens and Hodgdon 
Brothers will combine forces if they are awarded any con- 
tracts, as they did during the last war. 


> Morse Boatbuilding Co., of Thomaston, has a contract 
with John G. Alden of Boston, and is building two 44’ 
motor sailers, 11’4” beam and drawing 5’. Henry Noble, of 
New Canaan, Conn., and W. J. Eadie, of New York, will 
be the owners. 


> Maine yachtsmen were recently saddened by the loss of 
G. Ellsworth Huggins, commodore of the Boothbay Harbor 
Y.C. A resident of Montclair, N.J. and Mouse Island, Booth- 
bay. Huggins had served three terms as vice commodore, 
and was in his second term as commodore. 


> Camden Shipbuilding has started work on a Hendel- 
designed, 42’ sport fishing cruiser, scheduled for late spring 
delivery to W. H. Peters of Hackensack, N.J. She will be 
powered with a pair of 175-hp. Hall-Scott Invaders. .. . 
Maynard Farnham and Clifton Brewer have sold the Booth- 
bay Harbor Boatshop to George Lowden, of East Boothbay. 
The shop will continue to repair and store boats, and has 
22 power boats and four sail in for the winter. 


> The Coast Guard has postponed the increase in naviga- 
tion aids in the Kennebunkport area. 


> The 25- and 30-footers designed by K. Aage Neilsen, of 
Boston are well along for spring delivery at Paul Luke’s, 
East Boothbay. The 30-footer is a centerboard sloop with 
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8’4” beam and a Gray engine, built for William E. Dewey, 
Jr., of Boston. The 25-footer is a duplicate of a ketch Luke 
built last year, and is for John G. O’Connor, of Norwalk, 
Conn. Being lofted at Lukes is a 30’ 0.a. pinky, of 20’ w.1. 
and 9’2” beam, with an iron keel and 540 ft. of sail. 


> Carlton Simmons, of Friendship, has started on Spindrift, 
a 23’ 0.a. Whistler Class sloop designed by Cy Hamlin, of 
Southwest Harbor, for William Buck, Jr., of Port Dover, 
Ontario, and Delray Beach, Fla. She has a big convertible 
cockpit amidships with galley, stowage space and three 
bunks. She is strip-planked of %” square cedar, edge-nailed 
and glued. The Spicy Islands, first of the Whistlers, was 
built two years ago. 


SYDNEY-HOBART RACE 


& The sixth annual Sydney-Hobart Race, started on Dec. 
26, 1950, introduced a change of pace which added materi- 
ally to the general interest in the event and pleased every- 
body, except, perhaps, the skippers and crews of the 16 
starters. Instead of an initial slide down hill as the yachts 
rounded Sydney’s South Head, they bucked into a rough 
30-knot southerly which lasted for more than two days and 
removed two boats from competition. Thereafter the wind 
shifted to the northeast and provided spinnaker work for the 
leaders across Bass Strait. Another header, with heavy 
squalls, hit the fleet off the Tasmanian coast and was suc- 
ceeded by light variables. 

The leaders throughout the event were the Rhodes-de- 
signed yawl Margaret Rintoul, owned by Austin Edwards, 
and the Sparkman & Stephens-designed Mistral V, owned 
by Guy Rex. With Commodore Mervyn Davey, of the Cruis- 
ing Yacht Club of Australia, sailing as skipper of the Rintoul 
and with the equally experienced Jock Muir in charge of 
Mistral V these two fought a hard battle from start to finish, 
changing position frequently along the 635-mile course and 
finishing at Hobart with the yawl only 18 minutes 26 seconds 
ahead of the sloop. Margaret Rintoul’s elapsed time was 
5 days 5 hours 28 minutes 35 seconds. 

The winner on corrected time was, however, the yawl 
Nerida, owned and sailed by Colin Haselgrove, commodore 
of the Royal South Australian Yacht Club, which for the 
first time in any of the Hobart races worked the smooth 
water inside of the island south of the Freycinet Peninsula 
and gained materially on the boats which had tacked off 
the Tasmanian shore. Apparently coming up out of nowhere, 
Nerida subsequently rounded Cape Pillar and entered Storm 
Bay shortly after Rintoul and Mistral V and finished only 
26 minutes 48 seconds behind the latter. She clinched first 
place in the corrected order by more than three hours. 

An international flavor to the classic was provided by the 
U.S. ketch Bachelor’s Wife, which is being sailed around the 
world by Mr. and Mrs. Byron Tanner and which arrived in 
Sydney from Hawaii a few days before the start. She was 
next. to the last to finish. Of greater interest was the per- 
formance of the new 36-foot sloop Solveig, built and owned 
by Magnus and Trygve Halvorsen, which finished in fifth 
place shortly behind the veteran schooner Mistral II, largest 
yacht in the fleet, and retained that place in the corrected 
order. One of the smallest entries, Solveig departed from 
normal practice and from the rest of the fleet and held a 
starboard tack until she was 120 miles out in the Tasman 
Sea. She is slated to compete in next summer's Honolulu 
Race. Norman O. Hupson 


NEW JERSEY BOAT SHOW 


> The annual New Jersey Boat Show at the Dale Yacht 
Basin, Bay Head, will take place March 15 to April 15. Fea- 
tured will be Richardson, Welin, Owens and Chris-Craft 
cruisers, and sailboats and outboards from Old Town, Penn 
Yan, Plasticraft, Trojan and Lyman, among others. Also on 
display will be an assortment of boat kits for amateur build- 
ers in sizes from an 8’ pram to a 22’ inboard. 





For any marine purpose... 


-CHRIS-CRAFT 
MARINE ENGINES 


... are the world’s best buys! 


Model B, 60 h.p. 


Model KL, 105 h.p. 


Model M, 130 h.p. 


Model MBL, 158 h.p. 


ee ee 
P £5 





Model K, 95 h.p 


Model KBL, 131 h.p. 


Model W, 160 h.p. 


RUGGED Chris-Craft Marine Engines are specially built 
for marine use. Year after year, they provide superb 
performance, are economical, dependable, trouble-free. 
Chris-Craft Marine Engines are available in 60, 95, 105, 
130, 131, 145, 158 and 160 h.p. Reduction drives and 
opposite rotation available for most models. For any 
marine use, your best marine-engine buy is Chris-Craft! 


READ WHAT USERS SAY! 


“T have just had a pair of Chris-Craft 
Marine Engines installed in my cus- 


T. S$ 


Crawford 


tom-built boat, ‘Fair Winds’,”’ 


writes 


Tom S. Crawford, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
“Although you undoubtedly 
letters of commendation 

engines, and rightly so, I do want to 
tell you how wonderful they are and 
what an excellent installation your 
distributor made for me. The whole 
transaction was extremely satisfac- 


tory. ‘Fair Winds’ 
beautifully with a top of 25.6 knots, 
thanks to Chris-Craft Marine Engines,” 


et many 
or your 


is now running 


Buy the finest—a Chris-Craft! Whether your boat 
is a runabout, cruiser or yacht, dependable Chris- 
Craft Marine Engines meet your needs. Ask your 
marine dealer, boat yard or boat builder for data, 
or write for FREE catalog. 


(OSI. 


MARINE ENGIN 


E DIVISION 1 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 


WORLD'S 


LARGEST 


BUILDERS OF 


MARINE 


PRODUCTS 








“THE BEVERLY” 


A NEW 1114’ 
FIBERGLAS 
DINGHY 

DESIGNED 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


Cape Cod 


y 
A. Sidney DeW. Herreshoff 
CATALOG AVAILABLE | 


Came Cod 
SHIPBUILDING CO. 


WAREHAM, MASS. 

















MROLLERS 


LAUNCHING OR BEACHING BOATS is easy with 
Airollers. Roll boats over rocks, sand or mud with 
no damage to hull or paint. Make marvelous 
Fenders, too. 

Airollers are soft, lightweight, mouth inflated 


rollers. 
Standard Airoller . . boats to 1200 lbs. $15.00 ea. 
Airoller Ir. ...... boatsto 400lbs. © 9.00 ea. 








At your Dealers or Write for information 


THE VU 4 LER ‘AY 32 BROAD ST. 


GUILFORD, CONN. 














VARNISH - USE 
BoatLiFE plastic finish.* BoatLIFE’s glass smooth armor-like finish is 


END ANNUAL REFINISHING! 
FOR ALL CRAFT 
Bi HIE E APPLY LIKE 
OVER PAINTS 
& VARNISHES 
Tiresome annual refinishing days are over when you use amazing new 
absolute protection from harmful rot, mildew, salt-water corrosion and 
decomposition. It’s worth a few pennies more to know your boat wears 
the boating world’s finest finish. 


HERE'S BOATLIFE'S SECRET OF LONG LIFE 


100 120 140 *The U.S. Testing Laboratories 
found BoatLIFE Plastic Finish to 
have a Kauri flexibility value of 
140. This unusual elasticity ex- 
plains why BoatLIFE, unlike 
brittle paints or varnishes, will 
not crack, chip or peel, and why 


* in Tae it lasts longer in actual marine 
BoatLiFE flexible Plastic Finish use. 


$3.85 OT. $12.80 GAL. 


AT BETTER MARINE DEALERS OR WRITE 


M. L. CONDON CO., INC.pept. a3 
270 Ferris Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 





Govt spec. for spar varnish TTV121B 





Gov't spec. for aluminum mixing ex- 
terior varnish 





(Thinner and Brush Cleaner included) 


Send me .......... Os and Gals. of «..... Clear 
wonnetine Blue ............Red ............Green ............Gray 
soodobeea Black ..........Gloss White ..........Flat White 


caste Metal Primer. 


bihepouiseteal Send FREE FOLDER “What to Check 
When You Buy Marine Finish.” 





ADDRESS 


CITY ...... 
1 enclose ............ Check ............ Money Order 
woe .0.D. 





























YACHTING 


BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


WESTWARD CROSSING by Humphrey Barton (W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1951, $3.50). Not since Rockwell Kent 
wrote his “North by East” have I seen a sailor who was as 
honest with his public and about himself as Hum Barton 
is in this story of Vertue XXXV’s westward passage. Barton, 
an engineer and a designer, has much of the temperamenit 
of an artist and while he admires the sea in its many mani- 
festations of grandeur and beauty he admits frankly that he 
dislikes a great part of the drudgery and discomfort of 
cruising in small boats. Which is probably why he made up 
his mind to buck a 21%-foot w.l. sloop across the Atlantic 
directly into the prevailing westerlies. It would be (and it 
was) a feat worth doing to prove that a boat as small as 
the one-design Vertue could benefit from the blessings of 
good design, good organization and good seamanship and 
cut weeks from the time of an ordinary westward trans- 
Atlantic passage. 

So, overcoming his reluctance and his dread, this 50-year- 
old sailor said goodbye to family and friends and with Ken- 
neth O’Riordan, who is 14 years his senior, started in mid- 
April of a year ago. Before the first gale beset them Barton 
contracted the habit of writing for publication and express- 
ing in his log his newly risen fears or expectations; and it 
is largely because of this hour-to-hour composition of his 
yarn that it achieves a vitality which is truly astonishing. 
It is one thing to synthesize one’s deductions at the close 
of a day or of a cruise and it is another to rise above the 
difficulties of watch-keeping and set down impressions 
while the worst is yet to come. Both authenticity and dra- 
matic suspense are provided by Barton’s method of writing 
his experiences while they are in the making. 

Toward the close of the phenomenal 47-day passage you, 
the reader, find yourself sharing with the author the dread 
induced by the onset of the final and most devastating gale. 
You crouch with him in the doghouse and it is almost as if 
you held the pencil which writes: 

“I took over from K. O’R. at 0800. Conditions were abso- 
lutely shocking—the sort of thing one reads about but does 
not believe. A wind that has reached a state of senseless 
fury: a wind that soon numbs one into a dull state of 
hopelessness: a wind of absolute demon force that piles the 
sea into unstable, toppling heaps. And with the wind came 
at frequent intervals the most blinding rain I have ever 
seen. . . . It became difficult to make out where the surface 
of the sea began and ended. There was, in fact, no clear 
dividing line with the atmosphere. Sea and air had become 
inextricably mingled.” 

With Barton you struggle to the cockpit and let go a sea 
anchor over the starboard quarter. You go below and draw 
the cabin slide. Then the sea picks you up and throws you 
down and, to the accompaniment of the frightful sounds of 
shattered wood and glass and a cataract of water, traps you 
in the cabin. . . . And that’s cruising the North Atlantic in a 
small boat and this is as fine a book as has ever been writ- 
ten about it. A.F.L. 


CRUISING UNDER SAIL, by Eric C. Hiscock (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $10). Here, now, is the book to end all books 
on the whole subject of cruising in sailing yachts, a colossal 
compendium of information on all phases of the sport, the 
like of which has never as far as we know been combined 
between two covers enclosing some 480 pages. The seader 
who absorbs it all will know about as much about the sub- 
ject as anyone can ever learn from reading. Mr. Hiscock, 
a sailor who has put a good many thousand miles of water, 
both deep and shoal, under his various keels, goes into 
everything. Starting with the design and construction of 
a cruising boat, her rigging, sparring, sails and ground 
tackle, he takes you on through fitting out; getting under 
way; threading tricky channels among the flats; making 
long passages at sea; heaving to in a gale; piloting; celestial 
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Geared type sheet winch 
designed with greater drum 
diameter and lower height. 
Fewer turns needed on this 
winch with either wire or 
rope sheets. Gear ratio 6 
to |. Diameter of drum 5”; 
height 45%”; base 8!/2”. 
Handle and base are man- 
ganese bronze; drum of 
standard winch is special 
cast aluminum for light 
weight but is available also 
in bronze. 


South Coast rubber blocks. 
A high grade roller bearing 
block with a rich brown col- 
ored rubber shell instead of 
the conventional hardwood 
cheeks. Eliminates varnish- 
ing of painting. Reduces 
clatter and maring of spars 
or decks to a minimum. 
Available in 3”, 4” and 5” 
sizes in all popular types. 


South Coast Peterson fold- 
ing propellor. Increases 
sailing efficiency by cut- 
ting drag to a minimum. 
Operates on the — simple 
patented principle of allow- 
ing blades to swing back 
parallel to course until shaft 
is turned when centrificial 
force instantly throws blades 
into driving position, either 
ahead or in reverse. Mini- 
mizes fouling in lines or 
kelp. Performance proved 
on many fine yachts. 


Fast acting snap pin spin- 
naker pole _ fittings f 
double ended _ spinnaker 

les. Cast of mangane 
ronze for added streng 
Small size suitable for 
sq. ft. sail area boats; mid- 
dle size for 400 sq. ft.; large 
size for 800 sq. ff. 





Mail Orders Filled — Send for Catalogue 


A sturdy V-bottom craft for single or twin engine installation. 
Accommodations for two with full headroom in galley and head. 
Raised bridge and a clear cockpit nine feet in length further 
can make her the ideal small SPORTFISHERMAN too. 


Prices on application. 
GEERD N. HENDEL, n.a., Yachts and Commercial Vessels 


CAMDEN — MAINE 


STOVES (Alcohol-Kero- 
sene or Bottle Gas Fuel) 
for DEPENDABILITY— 
ECONOMY and SAFETY 


#250 DeLuxe Monel 3 burner 
alcohol, satin finish. Black 
vitreous enamel grates. Width 
314%,” Depth 1234” Height 
1242”. 


Only $132.00 


Ask your dealer for 
Willis Stoves and other 
Equipment. 


7ME &. 


91-93 CHAMBERS ST 


+. Wittts 


(Est. 


1888) 


Tel. 3097 


em ©) 


NEW YORK. N. Y 
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EXTRA POWER 
TRULY SCRATCH-FREE FINISHES 


ADDED STROKE e 









WITH as en ae 
FE Leu DREMEL Electric 
ACTION MODEL 2000 














ONLY 


$2450 


WITH STEEL 
CARRYING CASE 
AND COMPLETE 
ACCESSORIES 


SANDER - POLISHER ll 


14,400 
SANDING 
STROKES 

PER 
MINUTE 


21 SQUARE INCHES 


(Patented) OF SANDING SURFACE 


This new Dremel Model 2000 is a fast-cutting, finish sander that 
boat builders, refinishers and private owners endorse with enthusiasm. 
It has the necessary power and stroke to sand large areas quickly— 
it employs straight-line reciprocating action . . . the only action 
that leaves no marks, swirls or cross-grain scratches. Over-all size 
314” wide x 4144” x 7”; weight 5 lbs.; only 2 moving parts; never 
needs oiling; dust-proof, fool-proof, fully guaranteed; 110-120 v. 
A.C.; price includes 8 ft. cord, steel carrying case, 25 asst’d sheets 
of sandpaper and a sheepskin polishing pad. Order direct with 
remittance if your dealer cannot supply. 


ise 


DREMEL MFG. CO., DEPT. 571-C, RACINE, WIS. 


MAKES BOAT REFINISHING EASY 














eo) KANEATELES 


Has A Boat For You 


In addition to the 19’3’° Gypsy 
— (pictured) the ideal day sailing and 
§ weekend cruiser with outboard aux- 
Z iliary, Skaneateles offers for 1951 


the Lightning, Comet, Rhodes Ban- 
tam and Penguin. All are available 
as finished boats or in sub as- 
sembled sets. Write for details. 


SKANEATELES BOATS CO.INC. 


, SKANEATELES, N. Y. DEPT. Y-3 
FINE BOATS SINCE 1893 

















New Easy BUILD A DOCK 
ay to | 


= 








“PERMA-DOCK" RS 
METAL BRACKETS 


They provide a quick, LOW 
COST way to put up and take 
down a stronger, safer dock. Sim- 
ply build sections on shore, float into 
place on boat. Drop steel pipes through 
brackets and drive in from on top. Set 
screws lock brackets on pipe. 


“PERMA-DOCK” BOAT MOORING 
BARS hold boats safely. Boats ride 
easily, quietly. Price per pair $11.95 post 


paid. Write for circular. 
CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS CO. 
1202 Central Avenue, Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
Dealers, Distributors: Write for sales plan. 
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YACHTING 


navigation; picking up your mooring, and laying up the 
yacht for the winter. He even includes such details as 
what clothing to take on a cruise, how to tow a dinghy, 
signalling with flags and the paper work required when 
cruising foreign. 

It’s as readable as it is comprehensive, written in. plain 
sailor’s language, richly inlaid with examples from the 
author’s and other yachtsmen’s experiences, and liberally 
illustrated with photographs and line drawings. Like any 
sailor, Mr. Hiscock lays down his own opinions and pref- 
erences, generally as dogmatic statements of fact, but even 
if you don’t agree with some of them they're worth thinking 
about. 

There has to be a catch somewhere, of course, and from 
the American yachtsman’s standpoint it is that the book 
is written by an Englishmen for Britishers, hence naturally 
it deals with a good deal of gear and technique that is 
peculiarly British and is foreign to common equipment and 
practices in this country. A knowledge of the British buoy- 
age system, for instance, isn’t of practical use to most Amer- 
ican readers. Most of what he writes about is covered in 
American books, but you will have to read several of them 
to find it all. And even if you’ve read them, Mr. Hiscock’s 
book will give you a fresh slant on them. We have no 
hesitation in recommending “Cruising Under Sail” to any 
American yachtsman, whether beginner or old hand, whose 
interest lies in cruising—racing is another matter, which 
Mr. Hiscock scarcely mentions. 

W. H. T. 


YACHTSMAN’S GUIDE TO THE BAHAMAS. (Transportation 
Advt. Service. $1.00). Brought out in cooperation with the 
Development Board of the Bahamas, this 104-p. paper-bound 
booklet contains a lot of information that will be extremel 

useful to any yachtsman cruising those vaguely-charted 
waters. Whoever prepared the sailing directions and in- 
formation on the islands and harbors obviously was a boat- 
man with a knowledge of the whole Bahama Banks area 
that is both broad and detailed. Allowing for the fact that 
the bottom changes constantly with the currents and the 
hurricanes in these islands, the directions and charts will 
get you around on the bank anywhere that your boat will 
float, with much more certainty than the antique charts in 
general use. The booklet also contains information of interest 
on the attractions, regulations, history and services of the 
Bahamas, and on the “ship’s paper work” necessary for 
cruising in them. 


BAHIA-MAR TROPHY RACE 


> The season’s first race for the ocean going boats had to be 
cut from 35 to 20 miles because of light winds. This was 
the Bahia-Mar Trophy Race on Jan. 23, sailed down the 
coast from Fort Lauderdale to Sunny Isles and return. East- 
erly winds gave a broad reach for the first leg and a close 
reach home. All contestants carried large genoas and the 
schooners fisherman staysails as well. The boats were well 
bunched at the turn but on the leg back the yawls and 
single stickers pointed up more closely to pick up more 
breeze farther from shore. The winner was Carleton Mitch- 
ell’s Caribbee, a 58’ yawl designed by Phil Rhodes. Four 
minutes behind Caribbee was Horace Binney’s Ariel IV and 
third Harlow N. Davock’s Away. Baxter Still’s Sandra III, 
John Rodstrom’s Water Witch, George Arents’ Xanadu, 
George Lockwood’s Lone Star and Fred Temple’s Flying 
Cloud followed in that order. Vivyan Hai 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE SCHOLARSHIPS 


> First recipients of the naval architecture scholarships 
recently established by the Nat'l. Assn. of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers are John Randolph Riggleman, Jr., of the 
University of Michigan, and Elwin Messer, of Mass. Inst. 
of Technology, it was recently announced by Ralph G. 
Klieforth, head of the NAEBM scholarship committee. 
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The finest you can buy, @ 
yet cost no more than the rest. 


Specify Columbian Bronze Underwater Fittings 
for your boat 
Columbian Booklet sent on request 
THE COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Assn. 


North Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 














PENNANT CLASS 


Light Draft 
Keel Sloops 


Fine stock to choose from: 
16’, 18’, 28’, 28’, 32’ and 87’. 
Perfect singlehanders, out- 
standing sea qualities, sail- 
ing and construction. Com- 
plete sailaway or can be had 
in frame sets or completely 
planked hulls with parts to 
finish. Open weekends. Near 
Whitestone Bridge. Tel.: FL. 
83-1318. 


F. SCHNEIDER 
112-03 14th Ave. 
College Pt., L. I., N. Y. 














For A Slick Racing Finish 


CopERoyp 


So say experienced racing men—skippers of 
champions and winning racing yachts, all 
classes. This is the anti-fouling bottom coat- 
ing of PROVED MERIT—made of pure finely 
divided metallic copper—the only coating that 
can be BURNISHED to a bright reflecting sur- 
face, smooth as a metal mirror. Looks better. 
Works better. Lasts longer. Easily applied. 


AT LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Oe lae-\e elem cey-Wil, (ch mee) ite) silo). 
234 W. 44TH ST. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


















CARIBBEE 


‘LADY PATTY 


RHODES BOATS 
LEAD THE WAY TO CAT CAY 


LADY PATTY, Ned Bishop’s 39’ double ended 
centerboard ketch, sailed by Jim Crawford, added 
to her laurels by winning the 1951 Fort Lauder- 
dale-Cat Cay Race. 


Carleton Mitchell’s famous yaw] CARIBBEE led 
the fleet of sixteen starters across the finish line, 
establishing a new elapsed time record for the 
course. CAIBBEE won the annual Bahia Mar 
Race earlier in the week. 

This is just another example where good substantial cruis- 


ing boats have demonstrated that speed and comfort can 
be combined. 


PHILIP L. RHODES 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS & MARINE ENGINEERS 
11 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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THE NEW GALLEY HAND 


..» Nescafé* makes a delicious cup of fresh coffee 
—instantly! Just a spoonful of Nescafé in a cup, 
add hot water and stir—for pure coffee enjoyment! 


Inch-conscious skippers salute Nescafé because 
you stow it away in \% the space ordinary coffee 
takes ... so jettison your coffee pot! The 4-oz. jar 
of Nescafé makes as many cups as a pound of 
ordinary coffee—costs at least 20¢ less! 


More people drink 


NESCAFE 


%, than all other Instant Coffees! 


a9 
ot 








*Nescaté (pronounced NES-CAFAY) Is the exclusive registered trade-mark of The Nestle’ Company, Inc., to 
designate its soluble coffee product which Is composed of equal parts of pure soluble coffee and added 
pure carbohydrates (dextrins, maltese and dextrose) added solely to protect the flavor 

















Spacious cruising accommodations, plus a lively fast hull, plus a 
simple, neat and workable rig, plus finest materials, plus Luders 
know-how and craftsmanship, prove again Ludership means Leadership. 


One of these fine new Luders auxiliary Vikings available now for 
quick delivery. 


Consult with us on your dream ship. 
Designers and Builders, Wood and Steel, up to 200 ft. 


LUDERS MARINE 





CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. . Phone: Stamford 4-3137 






















THE VERY FINEST SAILS 
IN WORKMANSHIP 
MATERIALS 

AND 
PERFORMANCE 


HARD SAILS, INC. 
Islip, L. 1, N.Y. Tel. 1814 











A MESSAGE 
FROM 


® 


Very fortunately, we have materials on hand to 
build a limited number of 28’ and 35’ pleasure 
boats—the 1951 model Steelcraft. Orders are be- 
ing accepted oa a first-come-fiest-served basis. 

Another part of our production is already 
being used by the armed forces for the duration 
of the emergency. Only those who act promptly 
can be assured of delivery of new Steelcraft. 


STEELCRAFT BOATS, INC., West Haven, Conn. 





















YACHTING 


NORDBERG ANNOUNCES NEW BULLETIN 


> Nordberg Manufacturing Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
announced publication of a new bulletin describing four 
new and improved Nordberg gasoline marine engine models, 
the 145 hp. Knight, the 110 hp. Marlin, the 95 hp. Arrow, 
and the 80 hp. Bluefin, recently introduced by the company. 

The 16-page bulletin contains application and design 
data, construction features, and illustrations of typical Nord- 
berg installations. Called Bulletin 188, the pamphlet will 
be sent free upon request. 


SPARKMAN HEADS YACHT BROKERS 


> Drake H. Sparkman has been reelected president of the 
Yacht Architects and Brokers Assn. Other officers elected 
were Gordon Raymond, vice president; James T. Northrup, 
treasurer; and Robert Heard Hale, secretary, all of New 
York. Executive committee members also include Walter 
McInnis, of Boston, John Schlegel, New York, and Fred B. 
Harris, Philadelphia. The secretary’s office, at 6 Church 
St., New York City, is available to yachtsmen seeking in- 
formation on government regulations, pending legislation 
and similar matters. 


FIRE PROTECTION LECTURES 


> Lectures on fire protection and proper behavior in the 
presence of fire are given to Power Squadrons, church, 
school, and civic groups by Herbert C. Johnson, Chief Fire 
Training Instructor of the Suffolk County Vocational Edu- 
cation and Extension Board. Mr. Johnson accompanies his 
lectures with demonstrations and visual aids suitable to the 
group assembled. Interested groups may contact Mr. John- 
son at 49 Sabbath Day Path, Huntington, N. Y. 


JOHN HEADS BOAT BUILDERS ASSN. 


> Wn. Edgar John, Rye, N.Y., was elected president of the 
Atlantic Coast Boat Builders & Repairers Association at the 
organization’s annual meeting recently held in New York. 
Other officers elected were: vice presidents—John Hughes 
Curtis, Ernest D. Richmond, Thomas E. Knutson; secretary- 
treasurer—Irving D. Jakobson; and executive secretary— 
Jerome F. Healy, Jr. 


PHILLIPS PRESIDENT OF PYRENE 


& Wallace B. Phillips has been elected president of the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co., Newark, N.J., succeeding Ed- 
ward J. Waring, who until his retirement had been asso- 
ciated with the company for nearly 40 years. Mr. Phillips 
has been a member of the Pyrene organization since 1913. 


SAFETY CONVENTION 


m An evening session on pleasure boat and party fishing 
boat safety will be a feature of New York’s 21st annual 
Safety Convention and Exposition starting Apr. 3 at the 
Statler and Governor Clinton Hotels. Lectures and discus- 
sions will take place on the Auxiliary’s role in promoting 
safety afloat and aiding the Coast Guard in peace and war, 
on party fishing boat and safety; and also on fueling tech- 
niques, accidents and other subjects. Safety films will also 
be featured. 


NEW DIESEL CATALOG 


> A new catalog describing the complete line of Series 71 
2-cycle diesel engines for application in the industrial, 
petroleum and marine fields, has been announced by the 
Detroit Diesel Engine Division of General Motors. Copies 
are available from dealers, or from the company, care of the 
Advertising Dept., 13402 W. Outer Dr., Detroit 28, Mich. 
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Aeromarine Instr. Co. .......00 107 
Alraller CO. ..0..-.csecsreese ace 
Alberg & Brengle 
Albina Engine & Machine 

Works 88 
Alcort, Ine. 


















Atlas Boat Supply Co............... 101 
Atwater Jr., David H................ 20 
Baay, Henry 24 
Baltimore Copper 78 
Baltzer Shipyards, Inc...... 23 
Beetle Boat Co...........-.:0+ aoe: 4 
Bertram & Co., Richard H....... 23 
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Bliven & Co., Charles W. ae 
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Boyle-Midway, Ince.......... 
Brennan Motor Mfg. Co............. 
Bridgeport Bronze Paint Co....... 84 
Brummel Hook Co. had 
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Carlisle & Finch Co....... 
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Champion Spark Plug Co............. 71 
Chick & Hoff Boat Yd............... 22 
Chris-Craft Corp.. , 6, 121 
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Chubb & Son 119 
Columbian Bronze Corp.............+ 125 
Condon Co., Inc., M. L.. .. 122 
Correct Craft. ............... coh a 
Cousens & Pratt... 98 
Crow’s Nest, The . 107 
Crocker, Sam... ~ oe 
pS ea En 86 
Dale Yacht Basin, Ince................. 15 
Danforth, R. S.............. 78 
Davis & Sons, M. M.. 86 
Dears, Francis ...... 21 
Deering, A. M...... . 119 
Derecktor, Robert E, 99 


Despard & Co..... 
Devoe & Raynol 
Dolphin Paint & Varnish Co..... 72 
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Dremel Mfg. Co........... 
Dunham Shipyard & Sales Co... 
Dunham & Timken, Ine............. 92 
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Eldredge-McInnis, Ine.. 19 
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Gray Marine Motor Co................. 75 
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Gross Mechanical Lab . 120 
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, Inc. 


Sole U. S$. Agent for 
FIRST EXPORT ASSOCIATION OF DUTCH SHIPBUILDERS 


73? Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. Tel. Greenwich 8-2051 
Miami, Fla. Office, 2332 Biscayne Boulevard. Tel. Miami 3-1555 
or 82-4011 Evenings 

We are prepared to build any 


yacht custom designed to your 
own — at proportionately low 










































The FEADSHIP Custom él" flush deck cruiser. L.O.A. 61'8", beam 
16', draft 3'2". Powered by 2 6-71 GM Diesels. Three double state- 
rooms, 2 showers, crew quarters for 2 with shower. Delivered New 
York, duty paid, ready to sail, $63,000. 
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SMALL BOATS 


SWITCH PANEL 


For starter, ignition, lights. 
For runabouts and small 
inboard boats. Black Bake- 
lite Panel, white lettering, 
2 point push button start- 
er switch, lock type igni- 
tion switch, 2 keys, toggle 
type light switch. 
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New BRASS 
BILGE PUMP 
Fig. 258 


Large capacity, 
very easy opera- 
tion, can be used 


DRAIN 
PLUG 


For small 
boats, handle 
and plug cast 






















in one piece without fatigue 

eliminating by a child. Throws 

need for sepa- water _ overside 

rate wrench. without necessity 
for a hose. 



































PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


i 1940 PITKIN AVENUE 





BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 


IMPREGNATED 
FIBERGLAS 


BOATS 


One-Piece, Seamless, Leak-Proof 
Sailboats, Rowboats, Outboards, 
Runabouts—Nine Models. 
Permanently colored “BB” FIBER- 
GLAS boats will never require ex- 
terior painting. No upkeep, no de- 
terioration — “Lifetime Economy.” 
Rot-Proof. Worm-Proof. Tremendous 
strength. Will not sink if swamped. 
Send for free folder 
World's Largest Molders of 
One-Piece Fibergias Boats. 


New Bedford 3, Mass. __ 








































BEETLE BOAT CO., INC. 








Designers, builders and owners of all types 


and sizes of boats are constantly searching for 
products that will give longer and better service— 
products that will allow them to keep their boats 
in the water longer. 


The “Thistle”, designed by Gordon Douglass for 
seaworthiness, speed and comfort is just one more 
in the long list of internationally famous boats that 
use Woolsey Paints. Builders and owners of small 
boats find that Woolsey is just as practical for their 






Serving at Sea Since 1853 


Warehouses: Brooklyn, N.Y. « Plymouth, N.C. © Jacksonville, Fla. 
Houston, Tex. 


WOOLSEY 
PAINTS 


for EXTRA MONTHS 


of SERVICE 


“THISTLE” 
by 


The builders of the 
“Thistle” use 


on the bottom 
because it’s a 

fast finish—fast to 
apply, fast to dry 
and fast under sail. 


boats as it is for the larger yachts. That’s because 
Woolsey Paints give extra value in longer, more 
efficient service. Cawlux Marine Finish for topsides 
and decks is more rugged and dependable—Woolsey 
Bottom Paints stay free from fouling longer and 
retain their sleek racing smoothness under all con- 
ditions. So follow the example of the country’s 
leading builders and designers—specify Woolsey 
Paints for all parts of your boat. Write for new color 
charts and leaflets. C.A. WOOLSEY PAINT & 
COLOR CO. Inc., 229 East 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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Douglass and McLeod 


Vinelast Racing Finish 
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WOLF’S HEAD MARINE OILS... as nautical as an anchor! 


Wo tr’s HEAD Marine Oils are strictly 
nautical . .. specially refined from nature’s 
richest crude oil to meet the tough, de- 
manding requirements of marine opera- 
tion. Its extra film of protection holds 
engine wear, corrosion and oil consump- 
tion to a minimum. 


Wo .r’s HEAD gives you instant lubrica- 
tion, faster starting, less battery drag, 
full power and smooth engine perform- 
ance. You’ll get hours and seasons of extra 


BE SAFE 


WOLF'S HEA 


“FINEST OF THE FINE” MARINE OILS 


100% Pure Pennsylvania Member, Penna. Grade 
“Premium Grade” Crude Oil Association 
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pleasure with WoLF’s HEap—100% Pure 
Pennsylvania, “‘Premium Grade.” 















Wolf’s Head Marine Engine Oil 
Wolf’s Head Heavy Duty Marine Engine Oil 
Wolf’s Head Outboard Motor Oil 











FR EE! Send for Woutr’s HEAD Marine Oil 
Folder. It contains navigational aids, required 
shipboard gear, rules of the road, ground tackle jaa 
handling, lubrication charts. Write for your copy. works HEAD 
Wolf’s Head Oil Refining Co., Inc., Oil City, Pa., New York 10, N.Y. - j 
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« BE SURE - INSIST ON 





Interlux 
_Marine Finishes 


There are good reasons why 
INTERLUX Marine Finishes are pre- 
ferred wherever boats are built, 
used and reconditioned. These 
beautiful coatings are so durable, 
so readily applied and so conve- 
nient to keep clean that they are 
the choice of both amateur and 
master painters everywhere. 
INTERLUX Marine Finishes are avail- 
able in twenty-two lovely colors. 
For your convenience in selection, 
all INTERLUX Dealers are pro- 
vided with counter easels suggest- 
ing many attractive color com- 
binations. Write for color cards 
and list of accessories. 
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” International Paint Company Inc. 


21 West Street S. Linden Avenue 1145 Annunciation St. 6700 Park Avenue Harbor & Railway St. 
New York 6, N. Y. S. San Francisco, Cal. New Orleans, La. Montreal, Quebec N. Vancouver, B. C. 
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